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Tew  ideas  introduced 

in  the  schools 

in  new  york  city 

Abnormal  Young  Minds  Share 

in  the  Money  Appropriated 

for  Public  Education. 


The  public  schools  of  Greater  New 
York  with  a  net  enroiiment  of  69o,bl4  pu- 
Ipils  in  all  schools,  with  its  large  per- 
centage ot  foreign-speaking  children  and 
Iwith  the  multifarious  diversity  of  human 
inature,  present  the  most  interesting  and 
most  perplexing  problems  of  mo'dern 
'public  education.  Teaching  becomes 
.something  more  than  a  pedagogic  art  and 
the  successful  worker  should  be  an  adroit 
I  student  of  sociology.  To  make  a  good 
working  scheme  of  education  there  has 
been  growing  up  a  system  of  specializa- 
tion that  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
general  term  of  "The  Doctrine  of  Segre- 
gation"—the  skilliul  arrangement  of  the 
I  heterogenous  mass  of  young  humanity  so 
I  that  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  secured 
j  for  all. 

There  is  no  such  concentrated  mass  of 
school  children  in  the  world;  the  latest 
.  report  of  the  national  bureau  of  educa- 
tion enumerates  the  entire  school  popula- 
i  tiou  of  the  country  as  something  less 
than  19,000,000,  and  since  this  includes  all 
the  pupils  of  private  schools,  it  may  be 
conservatively  stated  that  Greater  New 
York  contains  between  4  and  5  percent 
of  the  public  school  children  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  There  could  hardly  be  a  bet- 
ter field  for  the  working  out  of  new  doc- 
trines of  education— and  with  the  expen- 
diture of  nearly  $37,000,000  the  past  year 
Dr.  Maxwell  has  at  last  seen  a  substan- 
tial advance  towards  the  ideal  he  has 
suggested  to  the  board  of  education  for 
the  past  two  years.  This  new  educational 
propaganda  contemplates  the  education 
of  every  child,  whether  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
crippled  or  defective  morally,  m^QtaHy 
or  physically.  It  is  a  highly  be'fiflgWBiSW! 
theory  of  child-training  and  substitutes 
in  place  of  the  old  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion the  more  benign  doctrine  of  the  "sur- 
vival   of     the    unfit,"    which      Dr.    Aked, 


''\ 


frtsh  from  Liverpool,  last  3'ear  told  the| 
reporters  as  he  landed  in  Hoboken,  was 
tlie  kind  of  Christianity  he  had  come  to 
preach  to  Americans.  He  found  the  prin-j 
ciple  well  ot\  its  way  in  the  New  York 
public  schools.  I 

PLAN  OF  SEGREGATION. 

No  little  opposition  has  been  brought: 
against  i.iie  achievement  of  Dr.  Maxwell's 
Ideals— and  from  some  of  the  most  power- 1 
ful  agencies  for  the  common  good  in  the! 
city.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  finer  philosophy  now  in  vogue 
in  many  of  the  school  systems  in  large 
Arnerican  cities;  for  much  that  he  hasi 
been  seeking  lo  incorporate  in  the  Newj 
York  schools,  has  had  its  inception  else-! 
where— in  the  Horace  Mann  school  for' 
the  deaf  in  Boston,  for  example,  and  ini 
the  scliools  for  cripples  in  Chicago.  But  | 
the  plan  of  giving  a  free  education  to  all 
classes  of  defectives,  especially  blind  and 
exceptional  children— the  more  pleasing 
term  for  defining  the  feeble-minded  class 
—  has  met  with  criticism  as  going  beyond 
the  normal  function  of  the  public  shcool. 
It  has  met  with  the  censure  of  taxpayers 
as  usurping  the  place  already  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  special  schools  supported  by 
the  charities  and   by  the   state. 

The  writer  recently  asked  Dr.  Maxwell 
lo  give  a  specific  reason  for  including  in 
the  public  schools  all  classes  of  defec-- 
fives.  Tliere  was  no  hesitation  in  his 
brief  answer.  "It  is  their  right,"  he  re- 
plied conclusively,  "that  they  should 
share  in  the  money  of  the  city  appropri- 
ated for  public  education."  The  subject 
has  become  a  very  vital  part  of  the  great 
work  Dr.  Maxwell  is  doing  for  the  city; 
and  he  speaks  with  convincing  emphasis. 
"Should  any  child  be  deprived  of  free, 
public  education  because  it  is  suffering 
from  some  physical  defect?"  he  asks. 
"Sui-ely  not.  The  time  has  long  since 
gone  by  when  il  could  be  .said  that  the 
education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
crippled  is  an  impossibility.  The  re.sults 
of  private  and  charitable  effort  have 
proved  that  these  unfortunates,  by  skill- 
ful training,  may  be  made  in  many  cases 
wage-earners,  and  in  nearly  ail  cases 
may  be  enabled  to  obtain  many  of  the 
legitim.ate  satisfactions  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  Why,  then,  should  the  parent  of 
any  physically  deiective  child  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  charity  for  its  educa- 
tion"' And  why  should  the  parent  who 
would  scorn  to  accept  charity,  but  is  too 
poor  lo  pay  the  fees  charged  by  private 
institutions,  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  fro.e  public  education?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  these  question.s— the  city 
should  establish  schfjoJs  for  the  training 
of  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  crippled." 

The  beginning  of  this  work  was  made 
more  th^jn  a  year  ngo  in  the  efit;;ibli.'--h- 
ment  of  several  special  schools  in  Public 
school  No  104,  Man  ha  1 1  an,  under  the 
principal,  Mrs.  Isabella  F.  Wright.  No 
more;  interesting  laboratory  of  pioneer 
educaiional  work  could  be  found,  and  the 
experiments  tried  there  hiive  been  suflB- 
cienl  to  warrant  continuing  the  work 
throughout  ihe  boroughs  of  the  city.  The 
writer  has  vi.-ited  tlie^e  specinl  schools 
^^"^^''^ent^Jjnif-s  during  the  fiast  3<S  months, 
and  tlie'^gfowth  in  efficieney  and  value 
has.  been  clearly  apparent.  Particularly 
in  the  segregations  dealing  with  the  ex- 
cept ionti  I  children,  and  those  afflicted 
with  ;j  pronounced  tendency  to  moral  ob- 
liquity. • 


TRAINING  EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN 

The  "exceptional  child"  has  become  the 
most  interesting  and  perplexing  problem 
in  the  jxibiie  fcctiools  of  thi.s  generation. 
The  .source  of  great  annoyance  to  teach- 
ers, both  lijt;  young  prodigy  and  the 
dence  have  alike  been  mftre  .sinned  against 
than  .sinning,  aruJ  jt  is  only  very  recently 
that  any  derinite  scheme  has  been  de- 
veloped for  IheJr  separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  fjiipils.  Jt  has  be^n  a  cau^r■e  of 
much  friction  between  parents  and  school 
authorities  to  report  any  child  as  a  fit 
candidate  for  a  state  institution  for  the 
fe.ble-rriinded.  Now  that  the  t'-rm  which 
has  carried  with  it  an  imputation  of  dis- 
gr;jC€  has  been  abandoned  as  far  as  New 
Yprk  i.-?  concerned,  and  a  special  provi- 
siiin  has  been  made  for  such  pupils,  a 
Ijerpetual  cause  of  irritation  has  been 
removed.  By  the  aftplication  of  the  doc- 
trine of  segregation  a  clearing  nouse  has 
been  provided  for  ali  such  abnormal  chil- 
dren as  are  educable. 

"L^sceptional  childr^r-n"  have  been  de- 
fined by  Dr.  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann,  ihe 
highest  authority  on  thi.s  class  in  the 
United  States,  as  applying  not  only  to 
"grades  beJow  the  average,  but  also  to 
the  higher  grades,  those  who  excel  ^nd 
go  beyond  the  capacities  and  possibilities 
of  the  commonplace."  The  latter  class  do 
not  pre.sent  difficult  problems  to  teachers; 
']feey  a/e  (luickly  passed  on  in  Ihe  .semi- 
'?W!PKjab-.f)romotions.  n  nri  ..»^i---  - 
and  criminal,  gain  in  time  and  pass 
quickly  through  the  educational  mill. 
Specialization  is  required  for  those  chil- 
dren whose  intelligence  is  below  the  hu- 1 
man  form  and  are  defined  as  distinctly  ! 
atypical  or  pseudo— atypical.  Some  of 
these  have  not  advanced  with  the  race, 
but  have  inheiited  backwards  and  pos.sess 
all  the  characteiistics  of  the  savage.  They 
seem  to  have  been  dragged  along  through 
the  centuries  una.ssJmulated  by  the  civili- 
zation about  them. 

In  these  classes  from  the  beginning 
books  and  courses  of  study  have  been  a 
secondary  consideration,  a'raining  in  the 
m.anua!  arts  and  constant  physical  exer- 
cise have  become  of  the  hignest  impor- 
tance in  the  development  of  defective 
children.  They  often  excel  in  these 
branches  and  may  be  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample to  their  comrades  with  brighter 
brains.  The  recent  introduction  of  folk 
dances  in  these  classes  has  proved  a 
wonderful  means  for  awakening  a  slug- 
gish mind— and  to  watch  them  in  the 
mazes  of  these  grotesque  figures  is  most 
fascinating.  They  are  taken  from  the 
school  room  oftener  than  the  children  in 
the  regualr  grades,  and  by  a  more  thor- 
ough development  of  their  bodies  and  the 
manual  work  are  being  prepared  to  take 
up  some  mechanical  vocation  and  thus 
to  become  wage-earners.  For  them,  the 
trade  schools  which  are  to  be  established 
in  New  York  will  accomplish  what  the 
high  schools  are  doing  for  pupils  whose 
brains  may  be  more  profitably  trained 
than  their  hands. 

The  school  rooms  used  by  these  classes 
MMM»*^rranged  somewhat  differently  from 
[those  u-sed  for  the  regular  grades.  Expe- 
[lience  has  already  taught  the  need  of 
running  water  in  the  class  room,  prox- 
imity to  bathing  facilities,  movable  seats 
and  desks,  benches  for  manual  training 
land  apparatus  for  physical  cplture. 


But  even  in  these  classes  in  the  public, 
schools  an  indignant  parent  oftentimes j 
intervened.  Soon  after  the  establishment  j 
of  the  first  schools  it  was  discovered 
that  he  responsibility  for  placing  a  defec-l 
tive  child  in  a  special  class  should  bei 
removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the  princi-! 
pal  who  had  discovered  the  need,  and 
divided  An  "inspecior  of  ungraded 
classes"  was  appointed,  and  no  child 
pould  be  committed  until  an  examination 
of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  had 
been  made  by  this  inspector  and  a  mem- 
])er  of  the  physical  tr^iining  class,  who; 
must  also  be  a  regular  physician.  With  i 
this  safeguard  the  irritation  of  fathers 
and  7:nothers  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini-; 
mum. 

The  success  of  the  initial  school  for  ex-j 
ceptional  children  was  a  sufficient  war-[ 
rant  for  their  establishments  in  other 
schools  in  the  city,  as  centres.  But  the 
most  difficult  problem  was  to  secure 
teachers  with  the  proper  training  and 
ability  for  the  peculiar  work  required. 
It  was  Quite  clear  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation must  do  something  for  the  train- 
ing of  its  own  teacher.9— and  as  no  train- 
ing school  was  available  a  vote  was 
passed  giving  txj  any  candidate  recom- 
mended for  the  work  a  leave  of  absence, 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  within 
the  school  year— and  with  full  pay;  and 
in  this  way  the  corps  of  efficient  workers 
iis  being  increased. 

JUVENILE  CRIMINAL  CLASSES. 
Another  interesting  special  class  is, 
composed  of  such  boys  as  had  been  pa- 
roled by  the  juvenile  courts.  Here  a 
finer  psychology  is  required  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  She  must  he  endowed 
with  a  strong,  dynamic  personality  and 
to  quote  T)r.  Maxwell's  words  "must  be 
sanguine,  cheerful,,  optimistic,  patient 
and  have  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains." 

In  these  classes  are  boys  whose  moral 
natures  have  been  diseased  by  a  class  ofi 
men  known  as  "Fagins."  These  men  have 
taken  up  a  peculiar  trade,  right  next, 
door  to  ihe  big  schools  on  the  East  Side, 
where  they  watch  for  the  brighter  boysj 
in  the  grammar  schools,  and  train  Ihem 
to  steal,  pick  pockets,  and  perform  thej 
criminal  work  that  was  required  of  "Oli- 
ver Twist."  Some  of  these  "Fagins" 
conduct  a  school  of  crime  with  from  10| 
to  twenty-five  pupils.  Their  ostensiblej 
business  is  to  sell  candy  in  a  small  store 
provided  with  a  back  room.  They  select! 
such  boys  as  excel  in  their  studies,  and 
have  a  good  record  in  deportment,  "When 
any  arrest  takes  place,  they  are  dismissed! 
on  parole  on  the  strength  of  the  record i 
in  school  .-cent  at  the  request  of  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court,  and  it  is  the  most 
baffling  pro])lem  that  the  principals  of 
tliese  schools  have  to  deal  with.  Unless  a 
boy  is  found  with  "the  goods"  the  police 
have  no  power  to  attack  the  practice. 
Commissioner  Bingham  haiS  done  every- 
thing in  his  power,  furnishin.g  detectives' 
in  plain  clothes  to  endeavor  to  ferret  out 
the  principals  in  this  novel  kindergarten 
of  crime.  One  public  school  principal  told 
the  writer  that  she  knew  of  eight  estab- 
iirUiniont.s— head(|uarters  for  "Fagins"  in 
her  district— and  the  ouly  remedy  at  her 
disposal  was  to  send  the  boys  to  a  protec- 
tory, which  is  an  extremity  they  do  not 
like  to  employ. 


Tlie  classes  composed  of  sucn  Doys,  se- 
grefrated  from  tliQ  others  because  they 
carry  n  contagion  as  definite  and  evil  in 
lis  capacity  of  dissemination  as  smallpox 
or  scarlet  fever,  are  developing  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  system  of  treatment 
that  will  be  of  great  value.  The  parental 
f-:chool  is  iiot  favored  by  the  New  York 
!^chcol  authorities,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
any  such  stigma  on  the  life  of  a  boy  shall 
be  avoided.  After  the  first  year  Dr.  Me- 
Icney.  formerly  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  associate  city  superintendent,  to  whom 
this  wortc  has  been  delegated,  decided  to 
open  an  entire  school  building  for  tiieso 
boys. 

The  principal  of  this  school  talked  freely 
about  her  -work,  and  her  adaptability  to 
its  peculiar  needs  wa.g  very  clear.  The 
Sunday  school  method  of  reform  is  avoid- 
ed. The  essential  differenc<=i  between  this 
school  and  any  other  boys'  school  lies  in 
the  amount  of  bathing  facilities  and  .T^bun- 
dance  of  apparatus  for  training  in  the 
manual  arts.  Tt  has  lately  become  clear 
that  unless  these  children  are  removed  al- 
together from  the  influence  of  the  "Fa- 
gin"  and  also  from  the  home  environment 
often  on  incentive  to  the  criminal  work 
the  boy  is  taught  to  do,  there  can  be 
but  little  hope  of  reform.  Yet  the  entire 
commitment  of  a  boy  to  a  truant  school  is 
particularly  undesirable,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  often  a  fillip  to  in- 
corrigibility as  it  is  an  antidote.  Recent 
plans  have  been  completed  to  keep  this 
special  school  open  in  the  evenings,  and 
for  a  considerably  larger  portion  of  the 
year  than  the  vacation  schools. 

It  has  become  an  established  principl«i 
in  New  York  that  the  evil  ways  of  boys 
are  due  to  the  need  of  a  surgeon  rather 
than  to  a  literal  application  of  the  oft- 
«|uoted  text,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child."  The  bad  boy  has  been  an  inde- 
terminate problem  for  centuries  and  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  principles  of 
pedagogy  to  his  case  have  been  ruinouo. 
"The  pi'oblem  of  the  incorrigible  and  the 
truant,"  Dr.  Meleney  remarked,  "is  al- 
most a  sealed  book;  it  ought  to  be  studied 
and  treated  by  scientific  and  well-trained 
specialists.  Until  this  is  done  there  will 
remain  an  ulcer  w'ithin  our  schools  con- 
tinually breeding  infection  and  moral  de- 
terioration." 

CRIPPLED  PUPIL  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 
Private  rharity  had  done  much  for  the 
crippled  children  of  New  York  before  thx:> 
school  authorities  decided  to  take  hold  of 
the  problem.-  For  some  time  there  have 
been  several  of  these  schools,  and  it  has 
been  a  popular  field  for  work  at  the 
hands  of  amateur  workers.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton in  the  "Fi'uit  of  the  Tree"  has  de- 
fined charitable  woi'k  in  Ne^w  York  as 
"the  most  subtle  form  of  dissipation." 
Since  t*he  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities  to  cooperate  in  this  bene- 
ficient  woi'k  several  have  learned  the  sig- 
nificance of  Mrs.  Wharton's  ,  remarkable 
statement.  In  the  beginning  means  of 
bringing  the  pupils  to  the  school,  pro- 
vision for  their  physical  needs  and  their 
food  and  medicine;  were  provided  by  the 
[trustees  of  the  charitable  schools.  Once 
the  children  were  in  school  they  came 
under  the  same  regulations  as  the  othtr 
pupils — the  only  variance  being  the 
course  of  study  adapted  trt  their  needs. 
But  frequent  ditteiences  of  opinion  htive 
been  unavoidable,  and  Dr,  Maxwell 
frankly  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with 


the  plan.  In  the  near  future  several  une- 
story  sohoolhouses  will  be  erected  in  the 
various  boroughs  for  crippled  pupils,  ami 
the  entire  mundgement  will  he  ni  the 
hands  of   tlie   i)ublic  school  authorities.   _ 

There  couid   hardly   be  a  finer  lesson   m 
optimism  than  o    visit  to  tb^.   special  class 
for  cripples.    A  large  share  of  their  child- 
hood   has    been    si)ent    in    the    depressing 
atmosphere     of    an    East    Side     tenement, 
and  their  minds   liave   become  as   distort- 
ed as  their  bodie.s.     Once  tlney  ride  to  the 
public  school  in   a  "stage"   as  it    is  called 
—although   it  bares   a    resemblance    to   an 
ambulance    with    its    rubebr- tired    wheels; 
and   its   rubber-shod   horses— they   becomei 
devoted  students.     In  one  of  these  school 
rooms,    which    the   writer    visited,    a   boy, 
who    was    obliged    to    go   to   the   teachers; 
desk    .o.n     ail    fours,     accomplished     three; 
years'    work    in    mathematics    in    eighteen; 
months,    and   soon   secured   lucrative    em-i 
ployment    and    left    the    grammar    school  i 
considerably   ahead   of    boys  of     his   age.  | 
They  are  radiantly  happy  children.    They 
have    a    very     elastic      curriculum,    with 
much   work  in   the  manual  arts  requiring; 
but    little    muscular    effort,    such    as    em- 
boidery,   making  slippers,   ba.sketry,    sew- , 
ing  and   whittling.    An    adaptation   of   the 
new    physical   culture   exercises,    the   folk  | 
dances,    has    been    arranged    for    such    of 
them  as  can  stand  on  their  feet— and  the 
"cripples'  dance"  as  it  has  become  known, ; 
is  a  scene  that  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 
The  room    is     furnished   with     seats   and! 
desks    of   different   sizes   and   the    school- 
room  presents  a   decidedly  grotesque  ap- 
pearance with  all   sorts  and  conditions  of 
cripples— some   with    their   heads    in    steel, 
cages,    many    with      appliances    probably! 
seldom  seen  outside  of  the  hospital,  ' 

FOR  THE    DEAF  AND   BLIND.  | 

The  opening   of   special   schools  for  thej 
deaf    and    blind    has   been   delayed    owing  i 
to  the  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  prop- ; 
erly  trained    for  the  work.      It   has  been ! 
necessary    to    send    many    individuals    to| 
the  various    schools  for     these   unfortun-J 
ates,   and    the    work   in    some   institutions] 
has  been  found  to  be  far  from  desirable,     i 
1  was  told  that  by  far  the  best  models  j 
were  the  Horace   Mann  school   in  Boston, 
and  a  school  in  Philadelphia.    The  found- 
ers of  the  first  public  school  for  the  deaf 
in  New  York   wish   to  avoid    the  familiar 
motiony    of    arms,    hands    and    fingers    as  ( 
much  as  i)ossible.    To  enable  the  deaf  to 
understand    by   watching     the     speaker's 
lips   is   far    more   effective   and    less    con-  ! 
spicuous.    The  best  v/ork  in  this  line,  the 
newly  chosen  prinr;ipal  of  the  new  school 
told  me  she  found  in  Boston.  \ 

The  opening  of  the  school  will  take 
place  in  a  few  weeks,  if  the  present  ar- 
rangements can  be  carried  out,  in  the  old 
Stuyvesant  High  School  building,  now 
vacated  for  a  newer  building.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  large  attendance.  Some 
time  ago,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for,  a  census  was  taken  of  the  deaf 
children  m  a  congested  area  on  the  ,<?a,st 
side.  Thi.s  triangular  section,  bounded j 
by  the  Bowers,  East  Eighth  and  the  East 
river,  returned  the  surprising  number  of 
700  deaf  children! 

It  will  be  some  time  before  there  will 
be  any  schools  for  blind  childreji,  al- 
th(3ugh  Dr.  Maxwell,  in  his  report  (I j 
quote  from  an  advance  copy  I  have  at.j 
hand),  again  enunciating  that  philosophy' 
of  "The  Survival  of  the  Unfit,"  ,says,' 
"Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  for  the, 
blind.  And  yet  their  claims  are  quite, asi 
it;rgent  as   liiose    of   the    deaf    and    dumb.' 


The  claim. -5  ot  tm3Be-~rjfTysica]7y~cre'f€^tTW 
chjldren  whose  ])arer)t.s  are  too  poor  to 
send  Ihem  1o  expensive  private  schoQls, 
and  too  self-respecting  to  send  them  to 
charitable  institutions,  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  educational   authorities." 

One  of  the  most  successful  movements., 
for  the  blind  has  been  under  way  in  the 
city  for  something  over  a  year  under  the 
auspices  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  and  the 
New  York  Association  of  the  Blind,  which 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  bureau  for  fur- 
nishing to  the  blind  the  tickets  remaining 
imsold  at  concerts  and  operas.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  this  association  opened  a  school 
for  adult  blind,  and  has  been  training 
stenographers  and  telephone  operators, 
who  have  already  secured  work  And  are 
earning  independent  incomes.  Miss  Holt's 
v/ork  is  doing  much  to  make  possible  the 
opening  of  the  school  for  the  blind  by 
the  board  of  education,  and  Dr.  Maxwell 
has  been  a  close  observer  of  her  work. 
OTHER  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 
Three  other  special  departments  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  that  are  being  adopt- 
ed elsewhere,  especially  in  the  large  cities 
in  New  Jersey,  are  the  courses  of  public 
lectures,  the  "recreatio,n  centres"  and  the 
school  libraries.  The  free  lectures  last 
year  cost  ^he  city  $71,4SS.17.  During  the 
weeks  of  the  late  fall,  the  winter  an.l 
early  spring  lectures  are  given  every 
evening  in  the  week  in  the  assembly  halls 
of  the  school  buildings  And  in  other  places. 
They  were  primarily  intended  to  instruct 
the  newer  citizens  who  from  the  cosmo- 
politan population  .that  arrives  by  sea. 
The  topics  chosen  embrace  almost  every 
field  of  human  achievement— history,  sci- 
ence and  literature— and  the  attendance 
is  amazing.  The  better  evening  papers 
give  the  announcements,  and  it  would 
be  a  remarkable  individual  who  would  not 
find  something  of  interest  in  the  abundant 
i;st  of   subjects. 

The  "recreation  centres"  are  a  dis- 
tinctly New  York  creation,  as  a  public 
educator.  They  are  maintained  separate- 
ly for  boys  and  girls,  although  the  lat- 
ter are  urged  to  invite  their  young  men 
friends  on  the  evenings  when  dancij;ig 
or  other  entertainments  are  permitted. 
The  chief  aim  is  to  make  the  chosen 
places  so  truly  recreative  in  character 
as  to  be  an  effective  rival  to  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  dance  hall  and  the  nickel 
theatre.  They  have  been  successful 
enou.gh  in  some  parts  of  the  city  to  close 
up  some  of  the  dance  halls. 

For  these  recreation  centres  teachers 
are  paid,  and  required  to'  pass  examina- 
tions as  in  any  other  department.  There 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  31 
of  these  centres  for  boys  throughout  the 
boroughs  of  the  city,  and  if  there  w^as 
an  attendance  of  250  in  each  one  there 
we^e  nearly  8O0O  school  boys  in  New  York 
on  the  night  of  this  visit  kept  from  the 
degrading  influence  of  the  metropolitan 
street  life  at  night.  Seven  teachers  were 
employed  in  this  one  recreation  centre, 
and  all  the  newest  magazines,  furnished 
by  the  taxpayers  of  New  York,  were  kept 
on  file.  The  school  libraries,  of  course, 
are  not  an  unusual  feature  of  public 
school  life,  although  few  towns  spend 
proportionately  'as  much  as  New  York. 
The  latest  figures  at  hand  for  last  year 
jshcw  that  $49,274.12  was  expended  for 
i school  libraries.  An  interesting  fact  in 
ithis  connection  and  one  that  shows  the 
[Wholesome  tendency  of  these  young  read- 
ers, is  the  leadership  of.  V'Little  Women" 
!as  a  juvenile  favorite.  The  entire  circu- 
lation of  these  libraries  last  year  was 
Inearlv  six  millions— an  average  of  almost 
10  books  a  year  for  each  child. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  INFLUENCE. 
The  substructure  of  this  most  rounded 
and  comprehensive  system  of  public  i 
schools  in  the  world  was  laid  during] 
the  celebrated  Strong  administration. 
Mayor  Strong,  whose  life  began  in  An 
dover.  ilass.,  .T|rpreciated  the  value  of 
New  England  eduators.  Much  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  schools  has  been  due 
to  the  men  he  imported— notably  Dr.  An- 
drew \V.  Edson,  at  one  time  an  agent 
of  the  .IMassachusetts  board  of  education, 
and  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Meleney,  whose 
work  in  founding  the  summer  school  at 
Martha's  Vineyard  is  well  known,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Marble,  formerly  superintendent 
of  school.^  at  Worcester.  Both  Dr.  Edson 
and  Dr.  Meleney  have  been  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  working  out  these  problems  of 
specialization— and  to  them  should  be 
credited  the  execution  of  Dr.  Maxwell's 
new  doctrine  of  segregation  in  public  ed- 
ucation.—Stanley  Johnson  in  Boston 
Transcript, 
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The  announcement  that  New  York' 
fCit5"«««fWil  almost  ^rtainly  establish! 
Echoola^or  ^e  ^g|j^tion  of  lALJ^fl  p|in- 
drenjjfsa^ardy  reeo§:nitio'n  of  the  jus- 
lice  that  is  due  these  unfortunates.  No 
particular  pride  should  be  felt  in  the 
move  that  is  to  be  made,  rather  a  feel- 
ing- that  a  neglected  portion  of  the 
young  are  to  receive  the  privileges 
that  have  long  existed-  for  those  who 
can  &ee  and  are  therefore  better  able  \ 
to  care  for  themselves.  The  cost  of 
educating  the  little  ones  who  have  lost 
their  vision  will  be  inconsiderable,  but, 
even  should  the  expense  be  more  than 
contemplated,  the  city  can  well  afford 
to  educate  them.  Those  children  who 
can  pee  not  only  have  the  chance  to 
obtain  an  education,  but  must,  while 
the  blind'  have  been  allowed  to  live  out  , 
their  ^grloomy  lives  without  any  assist- 
ance/from  the  city;  A  great  wrong  is 
being /righted. 
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uperintendent  Maxwell  Advocated'"me 
Plan  oi  Bunching  the  Prodigies,  the 
Delectives,  the  Deaf  and  Others. 


The     public     schools     of    Greater    New 
York  with   a  net  enrollment  of  695,614  pu- 
pils   in    all    schools,    with    its    large    per- 
centage of   foreign-speaking   children  and 
with  the  multifarious  diversity  of  human 
nature,   present   the  most  interesting  and 
most     perplexing     problems     of     modern 
public       education.       Teaching      becomes 
something  more  than  a  pedagogic  art  and  ' 
the  successful  worker  should  be  an  adroit 
student   of  sociology.       To   make   a    good 
working   scheme    of   education    there    has- 
been   growing  up   a  system   of  specializa- 
tion   that   may    be    comprehended    in    the  ; 
general  term  of   "The  Doctrine  of  Segre-  ! 
gation"— the   skilliul   arrangement    of   the  i 
heterogenous  mass  of  young  humanity  so  | 
that  the   greatest  benefit  may  be  secured  j 
I  for  all.  ■  ' 

I  There  is  no  such  concentrated  mass  of 
school  children  in  tlie  world;  the  latest 
report  of  the  national  bureau  of  educa-  . 
tion  enumerates  the  entire  school  popula- i 
tion  of  the  country  as  something  less 
jthan  19,000,000,  and  since  this  includes  all 
1  the  pupils   of   private  schools,   it  may   be  I 


conservatively  stated  that  Greater  New 
York  contains  between  4  and  5  percent 
of  the  public  school  children  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  There  could  hardly  he  a  bet- 
ter field  for  the  working  out  of  new  doc- 
trines of  education— and  with  the  expen- 
diture of  nearly  $37,000,000  the  past  year 
Dr.  Maxwell  has  at  last  seen  a  substan- 
tial advance  towards  the  ideal  he  has 
suggested  to  the  board  of  education  fDr 
the  past  two  years.  This  new  educational 
propas:anda  contemplates  the  education 
of  every  child,  whether  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
crippled  or  defective  morally,  mentally 
or  physically.  It  is  a  highly  beneficent 
theory  of  child-traming  and  suDstitutes 
in  place  of  the  old  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion the  more  benign  doctrine  of  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  unfit,"  which  Dr.  Aked, 
fresh  'from  Liverpool,  last  year  told  the 
reporters  as  he  landed  in  Hoboken,  was 
the  kind  of  Christianity  he  had  come  to 
preach  to  Americans.  He  found  the  prin- 
ciple well  on  its  way  in  the  New  York 
public   schools. 

PLAN  OF  SEGREGATION. 
No  little  opposition  has  been  brought 
against  the  achievement  of  Dr.  Maxwell's 
ideal.*— and  from  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful agencies  for  the  common  good  in  the 
city.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  finer  philosophy  now  in  vogue 
in  many  of  the  school  systems  in  large 
American  cities;  for  much  that  he  has 
been  seeking  to  incorporate  in  the  New 
York  schools,  has  had  its  inception  else- 
where—in the  Horace  Mann  school  for 
the  deaf  in  Boston,  for  example,  and  in 
the  schools  for  cripples  in  Chicago.  But 
the  plan  of  giving  a  free  education  to  all 
classes  of  defectives,  especially  blind  and 
exceptional  children— the  more  pleasing 
term  for  defining  the  feeble-minded  class 
—has  met  with  criticism  as  going  beyond 
the  normal  function  of  the  public  shcool. 
It  has  met  with  the  censure  of  taxpayers 
as  usurping  the  place  already  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  special  schools  supported  by 
the  charities  and  by  the   state, 

The  writer  recently  asked  Dr.  Maxwell 
to  .give  a  specific  reason  for  including  in 
the  public  schooLs  all"  classes  of  defec- 
tives. There  was  no  hesitation  in  his 
brief  answer.  "It  is  their  right,"  he  re- 
plied conclusively,  "that  they  should 
share  in  the  money  of  the  city  appropri- 
ated for  public  education."  The  subject 
has  become  a  very  vital  part  of  the  great 
work  Dr.  Maxwell  is  doing  for  the  city; 
and  he  speaks  with  convincing  emphasis. 
"Should  any  child  be  deprived  of  free 
public  education  .  because  it  is  suffering 
from  some  physical  defect?"  he  asks. 
■'Sitreiy  nor.  The  time  has  long  since 
gone  by  when  it  could  be  said  that  the 
education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
crippled  is  an  impossibility.  The  results 
of  private  and  charitable  effort  have 
proved  that  these  unfortunates,  by  skill- 
ful training,  may  be  made  in  many  cases 
wage-earners,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
may  be  enabled  to  ob'tain  many  of  the 
legitimate  satisfactions  and  enjoyments 
of  life.  Why,  then,  should  the  parent  of 
any  physically  deiective  child  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  charity  for  its  educa- 
tion? And  why  should  the  parent  who 
would  .scorn  to  accept  charity,  but  is  too 
poor  to  pay  the  fees  charged  by  private 
institutions,  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  free  public  education?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  tliese  questions— the  city 
should  establish  schools  for  the  training 
of  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  crippled." 


i     The    beginning    of    this   work   was  made 
more    thtin   a    y^ar    ago   in    the    eetablis-h- 
menl   of  several   special    .schools  in   Public 
:.school     No.     104,    Manhatlan,    under     the 
I  principal,    Mrs.    Isabella    F,    Wright.    No 
more    interesting    laboratory     of     pioneer 
educational   work  couid   be  found,  and  the 
experiments    tried    there    have   been    suffi- 
cieni     lo     warrant     continuing     the    work 
throughout   the  boroughs  of  the  city.    The 
writer    has   vi.s-ited    these     special     schools  i 
several    times   during   the  past  18   month;;,  i 
and    the    growth    in    efficiency    and    value  i 
has    been    clearly    apparent,.    Particularly  j 
in    the  segregations   dealing    with    the   ex-' 
ceptional      children,    and      those     afRicted 
with   a  pronounced  tendency  to  moral  ob- 
liquity. 

TRAINING  EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN 
The   "exceptional  child"  has  become  the 
most   interesting    and    perplexing    problem 
in    the    public   schoohs   of    this   geneiation. 
The   souice  of  great  annoyance  to  teach- 
!  er.s,    both    ihe     young     prodigy    and     the 
jdence  have  alike  been  mf»re  sinned  against 
Itiian  sinning,  .an<l  it  is  only   very  recently 
that    any    definite    scheme    ha,s    been    de- 
veloped for  their  .separation  from  the  rest 
I  of    the    pupils.    Jt    has    been     a    caus-e    of 
|,/nuch  frietion  between  parents  and  school 
I  autliorities    to    repori    any    child    as    a    fit 
candidate    for   a    state   institution    for   the 
feblerminded.    Now    that   the    term    which 
has  carried    with  it  an   imputation   of  dis- 
grace has  been  abapdoned  as  far  as  New 
;..Ygrk    is   concerned,    and    a    special    provi- 
!  sion    has    been    made    for    such    pupils,    a 
■  perpetual     cause    of    irritation     has    been 
removed.     By   the  application    of   the   doc- 
trine of  segregation  a   clearing  nouse  has 
jbeej) -provided  for  all  such  abnormal  chil- 
dren as  are  educable. 

!     "EiiceptJonal    children"    have     been     de- 
i  fined     by     Dr,   M.    P.    E.    Groszmann,    (he 
hi.ghest   authority    on    thj.«    class     in      the 
United    States,    as    applying    not    only    to, 
".grades    helow   the    avei'age,    but    also    to 
the   higher    grades,    those    who   excel    ind 
jgo  beyond   the   capacities  and  posfiibilities  ' 
lof  the  commonplace."    The  latter  class  do 
not  present  difficult  problems  to  teachers; 
Ithey   a/e   quickly    passed    on  in    the   semi-  ^ 
jannual   t>romotions,  and,  imless^  refractory 
and     criminal,     gain     in     time     and     pass 
i  quickly     through     the     educational      mill. 
1  Specialization    is    required   for    those    chil- 
Idfen  whose  intelligence   is   below   the   hu- 
man   form  and   are   defined   as    distinctly 
atypical     or     pseudo--atypical.        Some    of 
these    have   not    advanced   with    the    race, 
but  have  inherited  backwards  and  possess 
ail  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  savage.  They 
seem  to  have  been  dragged  along  through 
the  centuries  unassimuiated  by  the  civili- 
zation about  them. 

'     In    these    classes     from     the     beginning 
books  and   courses  of  study   have  been   a 
secondary   consideration.    Training   in   the 
! manual   arts   and   constant   physical   exer- 
jcise.have    become    of    the   highest   impor- 
tance  in    the     development     of     defective 
children.        They      otlten     excel     in     these 
i branches   and   may  be   held   up  as  an  ex- 
I  ample    to    their    comrades     with      brighter 
'brains.    The    recent    introduction    of    folk 
dances    in    these    classes     has     proved    a 
wonderful   means   for   awakening   a    slug- 
gish   mind— and    to   watch    them     in     the 
mazes  of  these  grotesque   figures  is  most 
fascinating.        They     are   taken   from   the 
school  room  oftener  than   the   children  in 
the  regualr  grades,  and   by   a  more  thor- 
,ough  development  of  their  bodies  and  the 


manual  work  are  being  prepared  to  takei 
up  some  mechanical  vocation  and  thus 
to  become  wage-earners.  For  them,  the 
trade  scliools  which  are  to  be  established 
in  New  York  will  accomiilish  what  the 
high  schools  are  doing  for  pupils  whose i 
braint?  may  be  mote  profitably  trained 
than  their  hands,  ' 

The  school  rooms  used  by  these  classes 
are  arranged  somewhat  differently  from 
those  used  for  the  regular  grades.  Expe- , 
rience  has  already  taught  the  need  of! 
running  water  in  the  clatss  room,  prox- 
imity to  bathing  facilities,  movable  seats; 
and  desks,  benches  for  manual  training! 
and  ajiparatus  for  physical  culture.  ^ 

But  even  in  these  classes  in  the  public 
schools  an  indignant  parent  oftentimes 
intervened.  Soon  after  the  establishment! 
of  the  first  schools  it  was  discovered! 
that  he  responsibility  for  placing  a  defec-  , 
tive  child  in  a  special  class  should  be 
removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the  princi- 
pal who  had  discovered  the  need,  and 
divided.  An  "inspector  of  ungraded ! 
classes"  was  appointed,  and  no  child 
could  be  committed  until  an  examination 
of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  had 
been  made  by  this  inspector  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  physical  training  class,  who 
must  also  be  a  regular  physician.  With 
this  safeguard  the  irritation  of  fathers 
and  mothers  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini-1 
mum.  -       .  I 

The  success  of  the  initial  school  for  ex-  j 
ceptional    children    was   a    sufficient   war- 
rant    for    their    establishments    in     other  i 
schools  in  the   city,  as  centres.      But  the 
most     difficult      problem    was    to      secure 
teachers    with    the    proper    training    and 
ability    for    the    peculiar    work,  required. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation  must  do   something, for   the   train- 
ing of  its  own  teacher.?— and  as  no  train-  I 
ing     school    was    available    a    vote      was 
passed    giving    to    any    candidate    recom-  j 
mended  for  the  work  a  leave   of  absence, 
for  not   more    than   three   months,   within  i 
the  school    year— and   with   full    pay;   and 
in  this  way  the  corps  of  efficient  workers 
iis  being  increased. 

JUVENILE     CRIMINAL    CLASSES. 

Another  interesting  special  class  is  j 
composed  of  such  boys  as  had  been  pa- 1 
roled  by  the  juvenile  cburtis.'  Here  a 
finer  psychology  is  required  on  the  parti 
of  the  teacher.  She  must  be  endowed 
w'th  a  strong,  .dyn;',r^.'c  personrJity  and: 
to  quote  .Dr.  Maxwell's- words  "must  be 
sanguine,  cheerful,,  optimistic,  i^atient 
and  have  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains." 

In    these  clas.ses   arp    boys  whose  moral  j 
natures  have  been  diseased  by  a  class  of 
men  known  as  "Fagins."  These  men  havej 
taken     up    a    peculiar    trade,    right     next  I 
door  to  the  big  schools  on   the   East  Side,  | 
where  they   watch    for   the   brighter   boys  ] 
in    the  grammar  schools,'  and  train   them  i 
to   steal,    pick    pockets,    and   perform    the 
criminal  work- that  was  required  of  "Oli- 
ver   Twist."        Some    of    these    "Fagins" 
conduct   a    school    of   crime   with   from   10 
to    twenty-five   pupils.        Tlieir    ostensible 
business  is  to  sell  candy  in  a  small  store 
provided  with  a   back  room.     They  select 
such   boys  as  excel   in  their  studies,    and 
have  a  good  record  in  deportment.    When 
any  arrest  takes  place,  they  are  'dismissed 
on   parole   on   the   strength   of   the    record 
in  school  sent  at  the  request  of  the  judge 


I  of  the  .luvenile  court,  and  it  is  the  mosT' 
'  bafiljng  protajem  that  the  principals  of 
thes-e  schools'  hcive  to  deal  ■with.  Unless  a 
hoy  is  found  with  "the  goods"  the  police 
have  no  power  to  attack  the  practice. 
Commissioner  Bingham  has-  done  every- 
thing in  his  power,  fnrnishirrg  detectives 
in  plain  clothes  to  endeavor,  to  ferret  out 
the  principals  in  this  novel  kindergarten 
of  crime.  One  public  schoolprincipal  told 
'  the  writer  that  she  knew  of  eight  estab- 
lishments—headquarters for  "Fagins"  in 
'  her  district— and  the  only  remedy  at  her 
disposal  waste"  send  the  boys  to  a  protec- 
I  tory,  which  is  an  extremity  they  do  not 
j  like  to  emiploy. 

1     The  classes  composed  of  such  boys,   se- 
gregated   from    the    others    because    they 
carry  a   contagion  as  definite   and  evil  in 
:its  capacity  of  dissemination  as  smallpox 
or  scarlet   fever,  are  developing  an  inter- 
lesting  and   valuable  system   of   treatment 
[that  will  be  of  great  value.    The  parental 
I  school    is   not  favored   by    the    New   York 
school  authorities,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
any  such  stigma  on  the  life  of  a  boy  shall 
be  avoided.     After  the  first  year  Dr.  Me- 
leney.    formerly    of    IVIassachusetts       and 
the  associate  city  superintendent,  to  whom 
jtbis  w'ork   has  been  delegated,   decided   to 
open   an   entire  school   building   for   these 
boys. 

The  principal  of  thi.s  school  talked  freely' 
about  her  work,  and  her  adaptability  to 
its  peculiar  needs  Vvas  very  clear.  The 
Sunday  school  method  of  reform  is  avoid- 
ed. The  essential  difference  between  this 
school  and  any  othei  boys'  school  lies  in 
the  amount. o.f  ba t hi n.g.  facilities  and  abun- 
dance of  apparatus  for  training  in  the 
manual  arts.  Tt  has  .lately,  become  clear 
jthat  unless  these  children  are  removed  al- 
together from  ..the  influence  of  the  "Fa- 
gin"  and  also  from  the  home  environment 
often  on  incentive  ta.  the  criminal  vv^ork 
the  boy  is  taught  to  do,  there  can  be 
but  little  hope  of  reform.  Yet  tlie  entire 
commitment  of  a  boy  to  a  truant  school  is 
particularly  undesirable,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  often  a  fillip  to  in- 
corrigibility as  it  is  an  antidote.  Recent 
plans  have  been  completed  to  keep  this 
special  school  open  in  th€  evenings,  and 
for  a  considerably  larger  portion  of  the 
year  than  the  vacation   schools. 

It  has  becom^e  an  established  principle 
in  New  York  that  the  evil  ways  of  boys 
are  due  to  the  need  of  a  surgeon  rather 
than  to.  a  literal  application- of  the  oft- 
quoted  text,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child."  The  bad  boy  has  been  an  inde- 
terminate' problem  for  centuries  and  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  principles  of 
pedagogy  to  his  case  have  been  ruinoud. 
"The  problem  of.  the  incorrigible  and  the 
truant,"  Dr.  Meleney  remarked,  "is  al- 
most a  sealed  book;  it.  ought  to  be  studied 
and  trieated  by  scientific  and  well-trained 
specialists.  Until  this  is  done  there  will 
remain  an  ulcer  within  our  schools  con- 
tinually breeding  infection  and  moral  de- 
;  terioration." 

I  CRIPPLED  PUPIL  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 
Private  charity  had  done  much  for  the 
crippled  children  of  New  York  before  th.e 
school  authorities  decided  to  take  hold  of 
the  problem.  For  sorhe  time  there  have 
been  several  of  these  schools,  and  it  has 
been  a  popular  field  for  work  at  the 
hands  of  amateur  workers.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton in  the  "Fruit  of  the  Tree"  ha.s  de- 
fined charitable  work  in  New  York  as 
L"the    most    subtle    form    of    dissipation." 


Since  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities    to     cooperate     in.   this    bene- 
rtcient  work  several  have  learned  the  sig- 
ntflcance    of   Mrs.    Wharton's    remarkable 
statement.       In    the   beginning-  means    of 
bringing    the    pupils    to    the    school,    pro- 
vision  for   their  physical  needs  and   their 
food  and  medicine  were  provided  by  the 
trustees    of  the    charitaole   schools.     Once 
the    children    were    in    school    they    came 
under   the   samt   regulations   as   the  other 
pupils — the      only      variance      being      me 
course    of   study    adapted    tO'   their   needs. 
But   frequent  diffeiences   of   opinion    have 
been      unavoidable,      and      Dr.       Maxwell 
frankly  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  plan.     In   the  near  future  several  one- 
story  schoolhouses  will   be  ^erected  in   the 
variotis   borougns  for  crippled  pupils,   and 
the    entire    management    will    be    in     the 
hands  of   the  ptiblic  school  authorities.        [ 
,     There  could   hardly   be  a  finer  lesson  in  I 
optimism   than  a    visit  to  the  special  class  i 
for  cripples.    A  large  share  of  their  child- 
hood   has    been    si)ent    in    the    depressing 
atm-o.-^phere     of    ,-in    East     Side     tenement, 
and  ilieir  minds   have   become  as   distort- 
ed as  their  bodies.     Once  they  ride  to  the 
public  school   in   a  "stage"""  as  it    is   called 
— although  it   bares   a   les^emblance    to   an 
ambulance    with    its    rubebr-tired    wheels 
and   its   i  ubber-shod   horses — they  become  I 
devoted  students.     In   one  of  these  school  [ 
rooms,    which   the   writer   visited,    a   boy,  j 
who    was    obliged    to    go   to   the  teacher's  j 
desk     on    all     fours,    accomplished    three' 
years'    work    in    mathematics    in    eighteen.| 
months,    and    soon   secured   lucrative    em- 1 
ployment     and    left    the    grammar    school, 
considerably  ahead   of    boys  of    his   age.  I 
They  are  radiantly  happy  children.    They  | 
have    a    very     elastic      curriculum,     with  | 
much   work  in  the  manual  arts  requiringj 
but    little    muscular    effort,    such    as    em-; 
boidery,   making   slippers,   basketry,    sew-  j 
ing  and  whittling.    An   adaptation  of   the 
new    physical    culture   exercises,    the,  folk  J 
dances,    has    been   arranged    for   such    of 
them  as  can  stand  on  their  feet— and  the 
"cripples'  dance"  as  it  has  become  known, 
is  a  scene  that  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 
The  room    is     furnished   with     seats   and 
desks    of   different   sizes   and   the    school- 
room  presents  a   decidedly  grotesque  ap- 
pearance with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
cripples— some   with   their   heads    in    steel 
cages,    many    with      appliances    probably 
seldom  seen  outside  of  the  hospital. 
FOR  THE   DEAF  AND   BLIND. 

The  opening  of  special  schools  for  the' 
deaf  and  blind  has  been  delayed  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  prop-1 
erly  trained  for  the  work.  It  has  been  i 
neces.sary  to  send  many  individuals  to^ 
the  various  schools  for  these  unfortun- 
ates, and  the  work  in  some  institutions  * 
has  been  found  to  be  far  from  desirable,     ! 

I  was  told  that  by  far  the  best  models 
were  the  Horace  Mann  school  in  Boston, 
and  a  school  in  Philadelphia.  The  found- 1 
ers  of  the  first  public  school  for  the  deaf 
HI  New  York  wish  to  avoid  the  familiar 
motions  of  arms,  hands  and  fingers  as' 
much  as  possible.  To  enable  the  deaf  to 
understand  by  watching  the  speaker's'! 
lips  is  far  more  effective  and  less  con- 
spicuous. The  best  work  in  this  line,  the 
newly  chosen  principal  of  the  new  school 
told  me  she  found  in  Boston.  i 

The  opening  of  the  school  will  take! 
place  in  a  few  weeks,  if  the  present  ar-i 
rangements  can  be  carried  out,  in  the  old 
Stuyvesant  High  School  building,  now 
vacated  for  a  newer  building.    There  will 


undoubtedly  be  a  large  attendance.     Some 
time  ago,    in  order  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  it  will   be  necessary   to  pro--; 
vide  for,  a  census  was  taken  of  the  deaff 
children  in  a  congested  area  on  the   east; 
i  side.       This    triangular    section,     bounded' 
jby  the  Bowers,  East  Eighth  and  the  East:.' 
j river,   returned   the  surprising  number   of'' 
1700. deaf  children!  >: 

j  It  will  be  some  time  before  .  there  wili^ 
[be  any  schools  for  ■  blind  children,  al-, 
though  Dr.  Maxwell,  in  his  report  (I 
jQUOte  from  an  advance  cof)y  1  have  at 
hand),  again  enunciating  that  philosophy 
of  "The  Survival  of  the  Unfit, '^  says, 
"Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  for  the 
blind.  And  yet  their  claims  are  quite  as 
urgent  as  those  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  claims  of  those  physically  defective 
children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to 
send  them  to  expensive  private  schools, 
and  too  self-respecting  to  send  them  to 
charitable  institutions,  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  educational  authorities." 

One  of  the  most  successful  movements 
for  the  blind  has  been  under  way  in  the 
iCity  for  something  over  a  year  under  the 
auspices  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  and  tire 
New  York  Association  of  the  Blind,  which 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  bureau  for  fur- 
'nishing  to  the  blind  the  tickets  remaining 
unsold  at  concerts  and  operas.  Only  a  few 
Iweeks  ago  this  association  opened  a  school 
for  adult  blind,  and  has  been  training 
stenographers  and  telephone  operators, 
who  have  already  secured  work  and  are 
earning  independent  incomes.  Miss  Holt's 
work  is  doing  much  to  make  possible  the 
opening  of  the  school  for  the  blind  by 
the  board  of  education,  and  Dr.  Maxwell 
has  been  a  close  observer  of  her  work, 
OTHER  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 
Three  other  special  departments  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  that  are  being  adopt- 
ed elsewhere,  especially  in  the  large  cities 
in  New  Jersey,  are  the  courses  of  public 
lectures,  the  "recreation  centres"  and  the 
school  libraries.  The  free  lectures  last 
yea,r  cost  +he  city  $71,488.17.-  During  the 
weeks  of  the  late  fall,  the  winter  an:I 
early  spriiig  lectures  are  given  every 
evening  in  the  week  in  the  assembly  halls 
of  the  school  biiildings  and  in  other  places. 
They  were  primarily  intended  to  instruct 
the  newer  citizens  who  from  the  cosmo- 
politan population  that  arrives  by  sea. 
The  topics  chosen  embrace  almost  every 
field  of  human  achievement— history,  sci- 
ence and  literature— and  the  attendance 
is  amazing.  The  belter  evening  papers 
give  the  announcements,  and  it  would 
be  a  remarkable  individual  who  would  not 
flnd^  something  of  interest  in  the  abundant 
list  of   subjects. 

The-  "recreation  centres"  '  fetre  a  dis- 
rti'rictly  New  York  creation,  as  a  public 
educator.  They,  are  maintained  separate- 
ly for  boys  and  girls,  although  the  la^t- 
ter  are  urged  to 'invite  their  young  men 
friends  on  the  evenings  when  dancing 
oi"  other  entertainments  are  perniitte'd. 
The  chief  aim  is  to  make  the  chosen 
[■'places  so  truly  recreative  in  character 
as  to  be  an  effective  rival  to  such  insti- 
tutions' as  the  dance  hall  and  the  nickel 
theatre.  They  have  been  successful 
enough  in  some  parts  of  the  city  to  close 
up  some  of  the  dance  halls. 

For  these  recreation  centres  teachers 
are  paid,  and  required  to  pass  examina-, 
tions  as  in  any  other  department.  There 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  31 
of  these  centres  for  boys  throughout  the 
iborou.ghs    of    the    city,    and    if    there   was 


nn  attendance  of  250  in  each  one  there 
were  nearly  SOOO  school  boys  in  New  York 
on  the  night  of  this-  visit  kept  from  the 
degrading  influence  of  the  metropolitan 
street  life  at  night.  Seven  teachers  were 
employed  in  this  one  recreation  centre, 
and  all  the  newest  magazines,  furnished 
by  the  taxpayers  of  New  York,  were  kept 
on  file.  The  school  libraries,  of  course, 
are  not  an  unusual  feature  of  public 
school  life,  although  few  towns  spend 
proportionately  as  much  as  New  York, 
The  latest  figures  at  hand  for  last  year 
shew  that  $49,274.12  was  expended  for 
school  libraries.  An  interesting  fact  ii\ 
this  connection  and  one  that  shows  the 
wholesome  tendency  of  these  young  read- 
ers, is  the  leadershio  of  "Little  Women" 
as  a  juvenile  favorite.  The  entire  circu- 
lation of  these  libraries  last  year  was 
nearly  six  millions— an  average  of  almost 
10  books  a  year  for  each  child. 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  INFLUENCE. 
The  substructure  of  this  most  rounded 
and  comprehensive  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  world  was  laid  during 
the  celebrated  Strong  administration. 
Mayor  Strong,  whose  life  bega.n  in  An- 
(Jover.  ilass..  ri|*preciated  the  value  of 
New  England  eduators.  Much  of  the  de- : 
velopment  of  these  schools  has  been  due 
to  the  men  he  imported— notably  Dr.  An^ 
drew  W.  Edson,  at  one  time  an  agent 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education, 
and  br  Clarence  E.  Meleney,  whose 
work  in  founding  the  summer  school  at 
Martha's  Vineyard  Is  well  known,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Marble,  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Worcester.  Both  Dr.  Edson 
and  Dr.  Meleney  have  been  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  working  out  these  problems  of 
specialization— and  to  them  should  be: 
credited  the  execution  of  Dr.  Maxwell's 
new  doctrine  of  segregation  in  public  ed- 
ucation.—Stanley  Johnson  in  Boston 
Transcript, 
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SUPT.  LEWIS 
INTERESTED 

^--^^ 1^'  I 

Special  Schools  Are 
Worthy  of  Attefltion. 


WORK  IN  NEW  YORK  IS 
OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST. 


Similar  Work  Attempted  in 
Worcester. 
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Honjer  P.  Lrewis,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Woi"cester,  is  greatly  interested 
in  Stanley  Johnson's  resume  of  the  work 
of  Supt.  Maxwell  In  the  New  York  public 
schools,  his  segregation  of=«aJ*i&j3a:a4ijSi^^ 
defectives,  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and 
suppression  of  parential  opposition,  to- 
gether with  the  plan  of  giving  the  abnor- 
mal class  full  opportunities  to'  share  the 
benefits  educationally  of  the  public  funds. 

Supt.  Lewis  commends  parts  of  the  i'e- 
port  to  the  educator's  in  Worcester,  as  he 
thinks  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  insomuch 
as  successful  attempts  are  being  made 
'in  Woi'cester  to  give  education  to  the 
abnormal  and  unusual  classes.  The  scale 
I'On  which  the  work  is  attempted  in  Wor- 
icester  is   miniature  in   comparison   to   the 


work  in  New  York,  nevertheless,  the  workj 
In  the  metro})olis  is  found  a  source  of  in-| 
tcrest.  j 

{Speaking  of  the  report.  Siipt.  Jjewia 
said:—  • 

"Worcester  has  special  scliools  tliat.  aro 
doingr  excelle)it  work  with  pupils  that  tv>.5 
call  backward  and  deficient,  but  which 
are  termed  exceptional  In  New  York.  Qur 
special  school  at  Mason  street  is  success- 
fully wrestling  with  this  class  of  boys' and 
grirls.  We  have  special  scliools  for  the 
pupils  who  are  too  old  for  the  gi-adcs.  and 
those   of    foreign   parentage 

"Who    Don't    Kno-w'    the    liansuajge 

well.  We  have  tv/o  rooms  at  Gage  street} 
for  this  kind  of  pupils;  one  is  entirely  of; 
Turkish-speaking  children.  There  are 
two  rooms  at  L.amartine-street  school  for! 
pupils  of  'mixed  nationalities;  two  at; 
Providence  street,  one  at  Millbury  street: 
and  one  at  Qiiinsigamond.  , 

".1)1  Worcester  v-'e  do  not  attempt  to! 
teach  the  morally  defective,  but  send! 
them  to  the  truant  school  at  Oakdale  and! 
get  admission  for  ph^-sicaHy  defective  inj 
the  proper  institutions.  1  think  the  coijn-i 
try  is  the  best  place  for  a.  school  to  t.each 
truants    and    morally    deficient    pupils.    '      ; 

"We  'don't  haA-e  enough  demand  for 
schools  of  various  classes  as  New  York.| 
The  industrial  school  plan  is  not  very! 
.much  treated,  but.  of  course,  New  York! 
■is  well  provided  with  them.'  1  expect! 
and  they  will  fill  a  much  needed  want. 
Th«  idea  or  using  the  schools  for  civic 
centers  will  probably  soon  be  tried  in 
Worcester,  as  a.  movement  has  already 
been    made   toward   such  an  end." 

'This  is  a  resume  of  the  Ne\y  Y'ork  work, 
aniong  tlie  various  kinds  of 'school  chil- 
dren, of  which  Nev/  York  has  695,614  chil- 
dren,   about  '5   per   cent   of   all   the   school 

thfldreu    in    the    Unitert    States:— 


"The  public  schools  of  Greater  New 
Y'ork,  with  a  net  enrolment  of  69o,614| 
pupils  in  all  schools,  with  its  large  per-] 
centag,e  of  foreign-speaking  children  and: 
with  the  it'xUltifaiious  divei'sity  of ,  hum^^n 
nature,  present  the  most  interesting,  and! 
most  perplexing  problems  of  modern  pub- 1 
lie  education.  i 

,  "This  new  education.al  propaganda  con-! 
templates  the  education  of  every  child,) 
wiiether  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  crippled  or! 
defective  morally,  mentally  or  physical- 
ly, ft  is  a  highl.y  beneficent  theory  of' 
thild  training  and  substitutes,  in  place  of, 
the  old  philosophy  of  education  the  more, 
hpnJEn    doctrine    of    the    survival    of     the 


beniap 


"No  little  opposition  has  been  brought 
against  tlie  acliievement  of  Dr.  Max.-j 
well's  ideals— and  from  some  of  the  most 
powerful  a.gencies  for  the  common  good! 
of  the  city.  , 

•  "The  beginning  of  tins  work  was  made: 
more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  establish-! 
ment  of  several  -  special  schools,  in  pub-J 
lie  school  104,  Manhattan,  under  thCj 
principal,  Mrs.  Isabella.  F.  Wright.  Noi 
more   interesting    laboratory   of 

Pioneer   Bdiicatio^al  \^ork  j 

could  be  found,  and  the  experimentsj 
fried  there  have  been  sufficient  to  war-! 
rant  continuing  the  wbfk  throughout  thei 
boroughs    of  the    city.  ^  v.        ,  *,     i 

"The  exceptional  child  has  become  the 
most  interesting  .and  perplexing  problemj 
in- the   public   schools   of  this  generation.. 


The  source  of  great  annoyance  to- teach- 
ers, both  the  young  prodigy  and  the 
dunce,  have  alike  been  more  sinned 
[against  than  sinning,  and  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  any  definite  scheme  has 
been  developed  for  their  separation  from 
ithe  rest  of  the  pupils.  It  has.  been  a 
bause  of  much  friction  between  parents 
and  school  authorities  to  report  any  child 
as  a  fit  candidate  for  a  state  institution 
for, the  feeble-minded.  Now  that  the  term 
which  has  carried  with  it  an  imputation" 
[>f  disgrace  has  been  abandoned  as  far 
IS  New  York  is  concerned,  and  a  special 
ijrovision  has  been  made  for  such  pupils, 
i  perpetual  cause  of  irritation  has  been 
'emoved.  ,  By  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  segregation,  a  clearinghouse  has 
?^*fi  provided  for  all  such  abnormal  chil- 
Iren  as  are  educable. 
';  "Specialization 

Is    Required    for    These 

children  whose  intelligrence  is  below  the 
iuman  norm  and  are  defined  as  distinct- 
y  atypical  or  pseudo-atypical.  Some  of 
h'hese  have  not  advantced  with  the  race, 
put  have  inherited  backward  and  possess 
yi  tiie  cn,'i,raci eristics  of  the  savage.  They 
peem  to  have  been  dragged  along  through 
the  centuries  unassimilated  by  the  civili- 
zation  about   them. 

"In  these  classes  from  the  beginning, 
books  and  courses  of  study  have  oeen  a 
secondary  consideration.  Training  in  the 
hnanual  arts  aiid  constant  physical  exer- 
bise  have  become  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  the  development  of  defective  chil- 
dren. They  often  excel  in  these  branches 
and  may  be  held  up  as  an  example  to 
their  comrades   with   brighter  brains. 

"The  recent  introduction  of  folk  dances 
in  these  classes  has  proved  a  wonderful 
means  for  awakening  a  sluggish  min^. 

"They  are  taken  rrom  the  schoolroom 
loftener  than  the  children  in  the  regular 
grades,  and  by  a  more  thorough  develop- 
ment of  their  bodies  and  the  manual  work 
are 

Being    Prepared    to    Take 

!  up  some  raechanicar  vocation  and  thus  to 
become  wage-earners.  For  them,  the  trade 
schools  which  are  to  be  established  In 
New  York  will  accomplish  what  the  high 
schools  are  doing  for  pupils  whose  brains 
may  be  more  profitably  trained  than  their 
hands. 

"The  schoolrooms  used  by  these  class- 
es are  arranged  somewhat  differently  from 
those  used  for  the  regular  grades.  Expe- 
rience has  already  taught  the  need  of 
running  water  in  the  classroom  prox- 
imity to  bathing  facilities,  movable  seats 
and  desks,  benches  for  manual  training 
and   apparatus   for  physical   culture. 

"Another  interesting  special  class  is 
composed  of  such  boys  as  had  been  pa- 
rol'ed  by  the  .  juvenile  courts.  Here  a 
finer  psychology  is  required  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  She  must  be  endowed 
with  a  strong.  -  dj^namic .  personality  and 
to  quote  Dr.  Maxwell's  words,  'must  be 
sanguine,  cheerful,  optimistic,  patient  and 
have  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.' 
"It  has  become 

An    Established    Principle 

in  New  York  that  the  evil  ways  of  boys 
are  due  to  the  need  of  a  surgeon  rather 
thah  to  a  literal  application  of  the  oft- 
quoted  text,  'Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child  '  The  bad  boy  has  been  an  inde- 
terminate  problem  for  centuries  and   th%j 


application  of  the  ordinary  principles  of 
peda'iogy  to  his  ca.se  have  been  ruinous. 
T'he  prolDlem  of  the  incorrigible  and  the 
truant.  Dr:  Maloney  remarked,  is  almost 
a  sealed  book;  it  ought  to  be  studied"  and 
treated  by  scientific  and  well-trained  spe- 
cialists. Until  this  Is  done,  there  v/ill  re- 
main an  ulcer  within  our  schools  contin- 
ually breeding  infection  and  moral  dete- 
rioration. 

"Private  charity  had  done  much  for  the 
crippled  children  of  New  York  before  the 
school  authorities  decided  to  take  hold 
of  the  problem.  For  some  time  there  have 
been  several  of  these  schools,  and  it  haa 
been  a  popular  field  for  work  at  Jthe 
hands  of  amateur  workers.  /^ 

"The  are  radiantly  happy  children,/rhey 
have  a 

Very    Elastic    Curriculum,  ; 

with  much  work  in  the  manual  arts  re-  j 
quiring  but  little  muscular  effort,  such  | 
as  embroidery,  making  slippers,  basket- 
ry, sewing  and  whittling.  An  adaptation 
of  the  new  physical  culture  exercises,  , 
the  folk  dances,  has  been  arranged  for 
such  of  them  as  can  stand  on  their  feet— 
and  the  cripples'  dance,  as  it  has  become 
known,— is  a  scene  that  will  not  be  soon 
fprgotton.  The  room  is  furnished  with 
seats  and  desks  of  different  sizes  and  the 
schoolroom  presents  a  decidedly  grotesq 
appearance  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  cripples— some  with  their  heads  in 
steel  cages,  many  with  appliances  prob- 
.  ably  seldom  seen  outside  of  the  hospi- 
tal. 

^  "The  opening  of  special  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  has  been  delayed  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  securing  teachers 
properly  trained  for  the  work.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  send  many  individuals 
to  the  various  schools  for  these  unfor- 
tunates, and  the  work  in  some  institu- 
tions has  been  found  to  be  far  from  de- 
sirable. 

"Three  other  special 

Department«   in   the 

schools  cfe  New  T'ork  tiiat  are  being  adopt- 
ed elsewhere,  especially  in  the  large  cit- 
ies in  New  Jersey,  are  the  courses  of  pub- 
lic lectures,  the  recreation  centers  and  the 
school  libraries.  The  free  lectures  last  vear 
cost  the  city  $71,488.17.  During  the  weeks 
of  the  late  fall,  the  winter  and  early 
spring  lectures  are  given  every  evening 
in  the  week  in  the  assembly  halls  of  the 
school  buildings  and  in  other  places.  They 
were  primarily  intended  to  instruct  the 
riewer  citizens  who  form  the  cosmopolitan 
population  that  arrives  hy  sea.  The  topics 
chosen  embrace  almost  every  field  of  hu- 
man achievement— history,  science  and  Ht- 
eratui-e— and  the  attendance  is  amazing. 
The  better  evening  papers  give  the  an- 
nouncements, and  ft  would  be  a  remark- 
able individual  who  would  not  find  some- 
ttltng  of  interest  in  the  abundant  list  of 
subjects. 

.  .'"j'he  recreation  centers  are  a  distinctly 
TTpTv-  York  creation,  as  a  public  educator. 
They  are  maintained  separately  for  boys 
and  girls,  althougli  the  la.tter  are  urged 
to  invite  their  young  men  frfends 
On  the  Gvening^M  When 

dancing  or  other  entertainments  are  per- 
mitted. The  chief  aim  is  to  malte  the 
cho><en  places  so  truly  recreative  in  char- 
acter as  to  be  an  effective  rival  to  such 
institutions  as   the  dai>ce,hall      and     the 


.nickel,  theater.  TViey  have  been  sucoessfuKj 
enough  in  some  parts  of  the  city  to  close! 

:Up  some  of  the  dance  halls.  ! 

'■"For  these  ■  recreation  centers  teachers 
are  paid,  and  required  to  pa  ss  examina- ' 
tions  as  in  any  other  department.  There 
were  nt  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
;^1  of  those  centers  for  boys  throughout 
the   boroug-hs   of  the   city.  ; 

"The  substructure  of  this  most  roundt'd  i 
and  comprehensive  system  of  public 
sc'nools-  in  tlie  world  was  laid  during 
the  celebrntted  Strong-  admhiist  ration. 
Ma.vor  Strong,  whose  life  began  in  An-' 
dover.  appi-eciated  the  "v-alue  of 
New  Kr.glo.nd  educators.  Mu<'h  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  schools  has  been  due 
to  the  men  he  imported— notably,  Dr. 
Andrew  "W.  Edson,  at  one  time  an  agent 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education, 
and  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Meleney,  whose  work 
in  founding-  the  summer  school  at  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  is  well  known,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Albert  P.  Marble,  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Worcester. 
Both  Dr.  Edson  and  Dr.  Meleney  have 
been  chiefly  engaged  in  w^orking-  out  these 
problem.s  of  spec-iaJizatioii— and  to  them 
sliouU)  be  credited  the  execution  of  Dr. 
Maxwell's  nevj  doctrine  of  segregation  in 
public;  ediication.'' 


Lo-Yv^  X^Ls\->vcL,  y \  -  M  . .  Sta:Lr. 
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^BLIC   SQHOOL,^,,P»!TOfNING 

BTLIND  CHILDREN 


That  New ,  York  is  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion 4>f  tpi  blind  is  nov.'  practically  assured. 
While  'the  Board  of  Education  has  not  passed 
on  the  question  finally,  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  it  will  do  so  at  its  meetins  next  Wed- 
nesday. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  sent  to 
'the  Committee  on  Ele^mentary  iSchools  a  re-. 
port  recommending  a  provision  at  the  earii- , 
est  date  possible  for  the  education  in  the.' 
public    schools    of    those    children.  ^i 

According-  to  the  last  census  of  the  children 
of  New  York  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen,  taken  about  a  year  ago,  there 
were  eighty-four  who  could  ,  not  see,  most 
of    them    blind    from     birth. 

This  in  substance  is  the  plan  whicli  the' 
■Board  of  Superintendents  has  suggested  to 
the    Committee   on    Elementary   Schools: 

That  there  shall  be  established  classes  for 
the  blind  in  certain  centrally  located  public 
schcols,  each  of  Vv-hich  shall  be  made  up  of 
about  a  dozen  children  with  four  or  five 
.who  can  see,  all  to  be  under  an  expert.  The 
idea  of  putting  the  children  who  can  see  wiith 
the  blind  is  that  the  afflicted  pupils  will  de- 
rive   benefit    from    contact    with    them. 

The  plan  involves  the  printing  of  the  pres- 
ent textbooks  in  raised  letters  and  the  pur- 
chase of  special  slates  v/hich  can  be  used 
by  the  blind.  The  children  arc  to  be  taught 
the  same  subjects  as  are  in  the  regular 
studies. 


l]e^o   Mcvl^-     ^uw\ 
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CITY  TO  ESTABLISH 
,  SCfipDlS  FOR  BLIND 

Board   of  Superintendents   Rec- 
ommends Plan  to  Educate 
Sightless  Children. 


SPECIAL    BOOKS    FOR    THEM 


They  Will   Receive   Instruction   in  tlie 

Regular  Studies  in  Classes  of 

About  Twelve   Each. 


I  That  New  York  Is  to  undertake  the  ed-j 
\  ucation  of  the  blind  is  now  practically 
assured.  While  the  Board  of  Education 
has  not  passed  on  the  question  finally, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  so 
at  its  meeting  next  Wednesday. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  sentj 
to' the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schoolsi 
a  report  recom.mending-  a  provision  at  the| 
earliest  date  possible  for  the  educationj 
in  the  public  schools  of  those  children.  j 
According  to  the  last  census  of  thei 
children  of  New  York  between  the  ages| 
of  4  and  18,  taken  about  "a  year  ago,  there 
were  eighty-four  who  could  not  see,  most 
of  them  blind  from  birth.  j 

This  In  substance  is  the  plan  which  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  has  suggested' 
to  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools: 
That  there  shall  be  established  classes 
for  the  blind  in  certain  centrally  located 
public  schools,  each  of  which  shall  be 
made  up  of  about  a  dozen  children  with 
four  or  five  who  can  see,  all  to  be  under 
an  expert.  The  Idea  of  putting  the  chil- 
dren who  can  see  with  the  blind  is  that 
the  afflicted  pupils  will  derive  benefit 
from  contact  with  them. 

The  plan  Involves  the  printing  of  the 
present  textbooks  in  raised  letters  and 
the  purchase  of  special  slates  which  can 
be  used  by  the  blind.  The  children  are  to 
be  taught  the  same  subjects  as  are  In  the 
regular  studies.  i 
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5GWE  FOR  BLIIO 


That  the  city  is  to  undertake  the 
ducation  of  the  blind  is  now  prac- 
ically   assured.       While    the   Board    of 

ducation  has  not  passed  on  the  ques- 
ion  finally,  there  sems  no  doubt  that 
t  will  do  so  at  its  meeting  next  Wed- 

esday.  The  Board  of  Superintend- 
.^hts  has  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Elementary  Schools  a  report  i^ecom- 
mending  a  provision  at  the  earliest 
jdate  possible  for  the  education  in  the 
public  school?  of  those  children.  Ac- 
[cordiiig-  to  .the  last  census  of  the  chil- 
jdren  of  New  York  between  the  ag-es  of 
4  and  1.8,  taken  about  a  year  ago,  there 
were  84  who  could  not  see,  most  of 
them  blind  from  birth. 

This  in  substance  is  the  plan  which 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  sug- 
gested to  the  Committee  on  Elementary 
Schools: 

That  there  shall  be  established 
I  classes  for  the  blind  in  certain  cen- 
'trally  located  public  schools,  each  of 
which  shall  be  made  up  of  about  a 
jdo^en  children  with  four  or  five  who 
'can  s6e.  all  to  be  under  an  expert.  The 
jidea  of  putting  the  children  who  can 
see  with  the  blind  is  that  the  afflicted 
J  pupils  will  derive  benefit  from  cointact 
with  them.  The  plan  involves  the 
I  printing  of  the  present  textbooks  in 
raised  letters  and  the  purchase  of  spe- 
cial slate?  which  can  be  used  by  the 
hllrirl.  .T)ie  children  are  to  be  taught 
LJjre^'lame  siil^ects  as  are  in  the  regular 
course.  'i 
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TO     EDUCATE 


tiIe^^lind 


Classes  to  Be  Establislied  in  New  York 
Scliools    for    This    Pnrpose 

'  That  New  York  is  to  undertake  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind  is  now  practically  as- 
sured. While  the  Board  of  Education  has 
not  passed  on  the  question  finally,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  so  at  its 
•meeting  next  Wednesday.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  has  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Elementary  Schools  a  report  recom- 
imending  a  provision  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  for  -  the  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  those  children.  According  to 
the  last  cehsus  of  the  children  of  New  York 
•between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  I 
taken  about  a  year  ago,  there  were  eighty- 
four  who  could  not  see,  most  of  them  blind 
from  birth.  This  in  substance  is  the  plan 
which  the  Board  of  Superintendents  hfts 
suggested  to  the  Committee  on  Elementary 
Schools: 

That    there    shall    be    established    classes , 
for    the   blind   in    certain    centrally    located 
public    schools,    each    of    which    shall    be 
made   up    of   about   a    dozen    children    with ; 
four  or  five   who  can   see,   all  to   be   under  | 
an  expert.     The  idea  of  putting  the  children 
who    can    see    with    the    blind    is    that    the 
afflicted  .pupils  will  derive  benefit  from  con- 
tact   with    them.     The    plan    Involves    the 
printing  of  the  present  textbooks  in  raisea 
letters   and   the   purchase   of  special   slates 
which  can  be  used  by  the  blind.     The  chil- 
dren  are   to   be   taught    the   same   subjects 
as  in  the  regular  studies. 


"nevo  Mo-vik.^lAr( 
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MAY  ADMIT  THF  f^MMn  ' 

TO  PU3LiGiSttl«0LS. 


>6lBpcrinteudtents   S^il^Wigt  pikn    Tluiit 
\    y¥U\   Be    CoiiBiflered   by   the 
1  Bodk-d  of  E#*ica<lou. 

The  Bft|«w  o!  Education  will  consider 
at  its  mee-tlng  n^Sxt  Wednesday  a  plan 
for  the  education  of  the' blitid  In  the 
l^l>1ic  schools.     Tl-ie  plan  is  one:  whicOii 


tias--T>een  sent  'by  the  Board  of  iSuper- 
i$n,teTid«ntJ?  to  the  Ccm^mlttee  on  Bie- 
ipaentary  Scht5ols  and  refers  to  ehildren 
<betwe»n  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
ye'ars.  It  IS/  in  substance,  as  follows: 
-'-  'Tlhat  there  shall  be  estalMished  classes 
if  or  the  blind  in  certain  central  llv  located 
ipublic  schools,  each  of  vvhich  "shall  be 
^TTiade  up  of  about  a  ciozen  children  -rith 
four  or  five  who  can  .sec,  aU  to  bo  im'irr 
an  expert.  Tlie  idea  of  putting  the  chil- 
idxen  'Atao-can  see  •viih  iu;e  ;i;iiiu  is  ;!■  ■. 
the  aff'lioted  pupils  will  denfe  b?.-icv:.t 
frO'Hi  contact  with  therir.  The  plan  vn- 
j  yplves  the  priutiDj^  of  the  present  text- 
|iboo'Jcs,„i^,^  raised  .lettejfs  an^d ,  ^the  pur- 
chase' of  special,  j^lMe^-  ''wliich'  can  be 
I  oised  by  the  blind.  The  cliil'dren  are  to 
itbe  tau'St^it  the  same  subjects  as  are  in 
i  tlh«  reigTilar  coiurse. 
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I     CITY  TO  TEACH  THM^'BUm. 

Board     of     Education      Plans      Pour 
Classes   |or  Them^/ 

For  the  €staVi^h4^t  o^^supply  de- 
Ipository  on  Flr^t '^venlwjf^etween  Sixty- 
!  seventh  and  sjxty-eighth  streets,  the 
j  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting  yester- 
j  day  voted  to  ask  the  Board  of  Estimate 
I  to  appropriate  $600,000.  There  are  now  five 
supply  stations. 

As  a  feature  of  the  work  of  next  season 
the  hoard,  expects  to  establish  four  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  The  work 
that  was  to  be  undertaken  to  educate  the 
crippled  children  this  season  was  aiban- 
oned  because  the  Society  for  the  Care  pf 
Crippled  Children,-  which  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  board,  failed  to  give  transporta- 
tion to  the  children.  They  pleaded  lack 
of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  work  of  the  recreation  centres  dur- 
ing the  summer  month's-  will  be  supple- 
mented by  the  opening-  of  evening-  classes. 
They  will  meet  in  Publio  Schools  20,  62, 
159  and  1S8,  in  Manhattan. 

The  registration  statistics  compiled  by 
City  Superintendexit  Maxwell  show  in- 
creased accommodations  for  children 
throughout  the  city.  The  total  registra*- 
tlon  for  last  April  showed  27,781  pupilg 
niore  than  for  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  Chil-dren  on  part  time  in 
the  elementary  schools  ware  5,320  few^ 
this  year. 


J  VxjL.      b  L  L  e  rt  H-    'XO  0  -r  \\  £^  -^-  . 
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Deaf  Pupil  Discovered  Fire 

Chicago,  May  14. — Search  is  being  made  for  an 
incendiary  who  attempted  on  Monday  to  burn  the 
Clark  public  school  containing  1,600  children,  at 
Ashland   avenue   and    West    Thirteenth    street 

The  fire  started  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  stair- 
ways. The  lower  steps  had  been  saturated  with 
kerosene  and  a  basket  of  shavings  and  paper  set 
on  fire.  The  flames  had  not  yet  caught  the  oil- 
soaked  wood  when  the  alarm  was  given.  Three 
of  the  thirty  rooms  in  the  building  are  filled  with 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils  and  forty  blind  students 
are  scattered  through  the  various  grades.  The  fire 
was  discovered  by  one  of  the  mutes.  Terrified,  he 
ran  back  to  the  school  room,  seized  Miss  Martin, 
the  head  teacher  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  depart- 
ment, by  the  skirts,  and  .  dragged  her  to  the  top 
of  the  landing.  Miss  Martin  called  the  janitor  and 
the  fire  was  extinguished. 

No  fire  alarm  was  sounded  and  only  a  few  of 
the  children  knew  anything  had  happened. — State 
Gazette. 
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TO  teachTlind  children. 


Cigty    to    Start     Classes— Seefiiar    and 
Si^htlei's    to    Study    Togretlier. 


It  w|3«^ecided  yesterday  by  the  Board 
of  Ediication  to  make  a  beg'inning:  next 
tei-m  in  the  teaching  of  blind  children 
in  tills  city.  The  Elementary  Commit- 
tee, to  whioh  the  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred, repored  5n  favor  of,  providing 
in  next  year's  budget  f,  ■  the  estab- 
lishment of  classes,  and  recommended 
-th-at  four  classes  be  started  as  an  ex- 
periment next  term.  This  report  was 
unanimously  appro'ved  by  the  board 
without    discussion. 


Abraiham  Stern,  chairman  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  Committee,  said  to  a  reporter' 
for  The  World:  "There' will  be  no  se;p- ! 
arate  schools  fOr  the  'blind  children,  be- 
cause 'we  reco^jjadze  that  interco'urse 
v/ith  other  children  is  itself  a  valuable 
educative  factor.  Two  years  will  be 
spent  by  the  blind  children  under  spe- 
cial teachers  in  learning  how  to  read 
and  write  by  the  Braille  system.  Then 
the  children  will  be  drafted  Into  the 
ordinary  classes,  so  that  the  sightless 
and  the  seeing  children  •will  join  in  the 
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IBOAUD  of  education  wants  $600,000. 


Plans  to  Consolidate  Five  Supply  Stations—  „ 
A  0]|isses  for  the  Blind.  M 

T\\o  T'tcu'd  of  Education  voted  yesterday  to  ask 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for 
$600,000  to  establish  a  supply  depository  in  First  _ 
avenue  between  67th  and  68th  streets.  The  hoard 
believes  it  could  reduce  the  cost  of  running  the 
department  of  supplies  if  the  five  stations  were 
consolidated  at  one  point. 

As  another  feature  of  the  work  next  season  th© 
board  plans  to  establish  foi^r  classes  for  the  Jn- 
struction  of  the  blind.  The  work  that  wa'S»ft?*1iave 
•bee^frV!'il!^^'(^^^^''^s''"Be^son  to  educate  crippled 
children  was  abandoned  because  the  Society  for 
the  Care  of  Crippled  Children  failed  to  co-operate. 

The  claim  of  John  H.  Ryan,  a  former  teacher, 
of  Richmond  Borough,  was  settled  for  $11,800, 
which  includes  interest  for  three  years.  The  set- 
tlement also  requires  that  he  be  reinstated,  and - 
he  was  assigned  to  Public  School  1  of  Richmond, 
at  a  salary  of  $2,160  a  year. 
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THE    BLIND    IN    PUBLIC  ^CHOOLS.  ! 


Plan   Likely  to   Be  Undei*tak:en  by   the 
Ne^-   York   Board   of  Education. 

That  New  York  is  to  iiiulertake  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  is  now  practically  as- 
sured. While  the  board  of  education  has 
not  passed  on  the  question  finally,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  so  at  its 
meeting  Wednesday.  The  board  of  super- 
intendents has  sent  to  the  committee  ou 
elementary  schools  a  report  recommending 
a  provision  at  the  earliest  date  possible 
for  the  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
those  children.  According-  to  the  last  cen- 
sus of  the  children  of  New  York  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  18,  taken  about  a  year 
ago.  there  were  84  wlio  could  not  see.  most 
of  them   blind   from  birth. 

This  ill  substance  is  the  plan  which  the 
board  of  superintendents  has  suggested  to 
the  committee  on  elementary  schools:  That 
there  shall  be  established  classes  for  the 
blind  in  certain  centrally  located  publico 
schools,  each  of  which  shall  be  made  up 
of  about  a  dozen  children  with  four  or 
five  who  can  see,  ail  to  be  under  an  ex- 
pert. The  idea  of  putting  the  children, 
who  can  see  with  the  blind  is  that  the 
athicted  pupils  will  derive  benefit  from  con- 
tact with  them.  The  plan  involves  the 
printing  of  the  present  text-books  in  raised 
letters  and  the  purchase  of  special  slates 
which  tan  be  used  by  the  blind.  The  chil- 
dren ar^to  be  taught  the  same  subjects 
as  in  the  regular  studies.  _^ 
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State  Board  of  Charities  St 


mits  Its  Report* 


INQUIRY  IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Attendance    at    the    Batavia    State 

Institution  Shows  a  Decided     ,;^ 

Falling  Om.  ^flj 


,,  ALBANY,  June  30.— The  extension  of 
the  compulsory  education  law  to  'the 
blind  is  strongly  recommended  in  a  re- 
port made  public  to-day  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  on  an  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  New 
!  York,  A  recent  census  of  the  blind  shows 
that  there  are  150  without  educational 
advantages.  In  spite  of  th|s  fact  the 
State  school  at  Batavia  shows  a  decrease 
in  attendance  of  about  12  per  cent, 

"All    educators    of     the    blind     agree," 
jsays  the  report,  "that  their  training  must 
begin    earl.v    in    life    to    equip    them    for 
Iself-support.     Since  the  duty  of  educating 
Idef ective  as  well  as  normal  children  de- 
volves  upon    the    State,    the    duty    should , 
be    performed    with    equal    strictness    on  i 
behalf  of  the  blind  children  which  must ! 
learn  more  slowly  and  therefore  require  i 
a  larger  period  of  instruction   than  does  i 
the  seeing  child,"  I 

The  two  institutions  now  under  the ; 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  have  j 
labout  300  pupils.  In  the  New  York  in- i 
jititution  for  the  blind,  particular  atten-! 
lion  is  being  given  to  the  study  of  music] 
Imd  the  plan  providing  for  a  ten-year] 
graded  course  has  been  adopted.  J 
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SUGGESTS  GOMPULSOUY 
m  BLIi 


ALBANJT,  jf:^30.— The  extension  of 
theVcoi^I^lH^ofy  education  law  to  the 
blind  is  strongly  recommended  in  a  re- 
pSfTliacre-jrtrblic  to-day  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  an  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  the 
State.  A  recent  census  of  the  blind 
shows  that  there  are  150  without  educa- 
tional advantages.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  State  school  at  Batavia  shows  a 
decrease  in  attendance  of  some  twelve 
per  cent. 

"AU  educators  of  the  blind  agree," 
says  the  report,  "that  their  training 
must  begin  early  in  life  to  equip  them 
for  self-support  and  ordinary  inter- 
course with  their  fellows.  Since  the 
duty  of  educating  defective  as  well  as 
normal  children  devolves  upon  the 
State,  the  duty  should  be  performed 
with  equal  strictness  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  children,  who  must  learn  more 
slowly  and  therefore  require  a  longer 
period  of  instruction  than  does  the  see- 
ing child." 

The  two  institutions  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  have 
about  300  pupils,  although  a  greater 
number  can  be  accommodated.  In  the 
New  York  State  institution  for  the 
blind  particular  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  study  of  music,  and  the  plan 
providing  for  a  graded  course  extend- 
ing through  ten  years  has  been  adopt- 
ed. Most  of  the  pupils,  after  complet- 
ing the  regular  course,  remain  for  a 
special  finishing  course  in  music  or, 
pursue  some  higher  study. 
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Seek  Teachers  for  Blind  Pupils. 

I  Next  fall  the  Board  of  Hducatloa  -vrlU 
|o!fg%i.j[ii|b  Alicia!  classes  in  a  few  schools 
|forlb|    blild   children,    and  in   order   to 

Ise^re  '  teach^!»fib«MiKM«^^  "^H   ^® 

paro.  Provielon  will  be  mad©  for  both, 
an  inspector  of  clasees  for  tlxo  blind  as 
well  as  for  teachers. 

To  be  eligible  for  license  as  inspector 
of  classes  for  the  blind,  the  applicant  must 
have  the  following  quiollflcations:  Train- 
ing and  experience  eatlsifaotory  to  tha 
board  of  examiners  in  mettiods  of  teach- 
ing the  blind,  and  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  material  used  in  teaching 
the  blind. 

Female  teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
during  such  time  as  they  may  bo  assigned 
by  the  board  of  superintendents  to  classes 
for  the  blind,  shall  receive  additional 
compiensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  an- 
I  num. 
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COMPULSORY. EDUCATION  OF  BLIND 
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state  Board  of  Char?tles   Recommend   It 
as    Result -of   Investigation. 

Albany,  July' 3.— According  to  a  report 
of  an  investig-a.tion  recently  made  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  that  body 
would  extend  the  compulsory  education 
law  to  the  blind.-..  A  canvas-s  of  the  blind 
shows  that  there,  are  150  in  the  state 
without  educational  '"  advantages.  In 
spite  of  this  .'fact  the  state  school  at 
Batavia  shaws  a  decrease  in  attendance, 
of  about  12  per  cent  in  the  last  year. 

"All  educators  of  the  blind  agree,"  the 
report  says,  .  "that  their  training  must 
begin  early  in.  Life  to  equip  them  for 
self-support  and  ordinary  intercourse 
with  their  fellows.  .  Since  the  duty  of 
educating  defective  as  well  as  normal 
children  devolves  upon  the  state,  the 
duty  should  be  performed  with  equal 
strictness  in  behalf  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren who  must  leant  more  slowly,  and 
I  therefore  require  a  longer  period  of 
I  instruction  tiian-  does  the  seeing  child." 


Ml 


The  two  institutions  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  have 
about  300  pupils,  although  a  frreater 
number  c<*n  be  •aQcommodated.  In  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  par- 
ticular att-ation-  is  being  given  to  the 
amidy  of  n  usic.  and  a  plan,  providing  for 
m  graded  course  extending  through  10 
^ears  has  been  adopted.  Most  of  thei 
pupils  after  completing  the  regular 
course  remain  for  a  special  finishing 
course  in  music  or  pursue  some  higher 
study. 
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SCHOOL  BENEFIT  HELD  UP. 

lubtm*  About  Its  Propriety- 
"o  Start  Schol  for  Blind. 


'he  Board  of  Education  held  tii^^^T^Wl 
quest  yesterday  for  the  use  of  one  of  the' 
public  schools  for  an  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Italian  earthquake 
sufferers.  The  request  was  made  by  prin- 
cipal John  Doty  of  School  21,  at  Mott 
and  Elizabeth  Streets,  who  wrote  to  the 
board  to  ask  if  the  school  children  might 
give  an  entei'tainment  there,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  sent  to  Italy  to  help  the 
children  made  homeless  by  the  earth- 
quake, i 

Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  while  not  opposing  the 
principle  involved,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  such  entertainments  were  to  be 
given,  they  should  be  h^ld  in  all  the 
schools.  The  action  of  the  board  In  re- 
ferring Principal  Doty's  request  to  the 
Committee  on  By-Laws  was  not  generally 
regarded  as  hopeful  for  the  project. 

Commissioner  Joseph  N.  Prancolini 
criticised  the  principals  of  the  schools 
for  carelessness  in  enrolling  the  names  of 
pupils  of  foreign  parentage.  A  boy  named 
Lauria  was  called  "  Laury,"  another 
named  Maggio  was  written  "  March," 
while  Piccolo  was  changed  to  "  Pickle," 
Crocco  to  "  Croker,"  Scelzi  to  "  Kelsey," 
and  Pagnuole  to   "  Pineapple." 

The  board  decided  that  hereafter  the 
names  of  the  grandparents  as  well  as 
those  of  the  parents  of  foreign-born  chil- 
dren should  be  recorded  by  the  princi- 
pals, though  Commissioner  Stern  de- 
clared that  few  Jewish  children  would  be 
able  to  give  the  names  of  their  grand- 
parents. 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  authorized  to  organize 
a  school  for  the  blind  in  Manhattan,  and 
he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  starting 
such  a  school  as  early  as  possible. 

The  board  decided  to  require  women 
teachers  who  marry  to  report  directly  toi 
the  City  Superintendent,  Instead  of,  as 
heretofore,  to  their  District  Superintend- 
ents. I 
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Ifftod  dMBHucation  Pays  Thousands 

kof  Dollars  for  Transportation  ' 
in  Outlying  Boroughs.  i; 

OVEE  A  HUNDRED  STAGES  USEl? 


More  Next  Year,  as  Some  Will  Re-. 

place    Trolleys  —  Must    Garry 

Blind,  Deaf,  and  Crippled. 


Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  annually' 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  trans - 
[portation  of  pupils  to  and  from  school. 
JDuring  the  present  year  about  $60,000, 
will  be  expended  for  this  purpose, '  and: 
for  next  year  it  Is  estimated  that  nearly 
$90,000  will  be  needed. 

The  heaviest  expense  is  in  the  outlying- 
bftE^PJ^s,  where  It  is  the  custom  to  carry 
pupils  to  and  from  school  in  the  sparsely, 
settled  districts.  In  tne  borough  ot: 
Queens  about  fifty  stages  are  used,  and 
in  the  Bronx  about  twenty.  In  addition 
to  tile  transportation  of  these  normal 
pupils,  the  board  transports  crippled 
children  by  stage,  and  expects  during  the 
icoming  year  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
transportation  of  deaf  and  blind  pupils,^ 
by  trolley. 

I  The  amount  asked  for  transportation  for 
the  year  1908  was  $62,833.52,  but  only 
^55,000  was  allowed.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  meet  this  deficit  by  transfer 
!rom  other  funds.  During  this  year,  says 
the  committee  on  supplies,  "demands 
Were  made  by  several  taxpayers'  asso- 
piations  and  local  school  boards  for  extra 
transportation,  which  had  to  be  denied, 
because  the  money  allowed  for  1908  will 
Qot  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work 
;  "An  increase  of  $33,998.09  over  the 
k,mount  allowed  for  the  present  year  is 
made  necessary,  but  is  in  reality  only  an 
Increase  of  $26,164.57,  becausfe  the  amount 
Allowed  will  not  be  sufficient  for  1908. 
^  "There  will  be  eight  extra  regular 
stages  for  crippled  children,  which  will 
;ost  the  Board  of  Education  approximately^ 
$16,000, 

"It  is  contemplated  to  carry  210  deaf 
children  and  forty-two  blind  children  over' 
trolley  routes  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
§4,863.60. 


"We  anticipate  being  compelled  to  furi 
ilsh  stages  for  the  conveyance  of  pupilf 
over  the  routes  where  they  are  now  belni] 
:arried  by  trolley  and  steam  cars,  for  thl 
reason  that  the  railroad  companies  an 
not  willing  to  do  the  work,  and  It  wa 
only  by  the  use  of  personal  influence  that 
we  were  able  to  induce  some  of  the  com- 
panics  to  do  the  work  during  the  present 
year." 

Manhattan  needs  five  stages,  and  must 
carry  242  pupils  by  trolley  at  a  total  cost, 
of  U^347.10:  the  Bronx  Is  to  have  twenty- 
two  stages,  costing  $19,107;  Brookyln  six 
stages,  costing  $4,63^ ;  Queens  fifty  stages, . 
costing  $40,516.49.  and  Richmond  nineteen 
stages,  costing  $12,255.50. 

The  five  Manhattan  stages  are  all  to  be 
used  for  the  transportation  of  crippled 
children.  Two  Stages  will  carry  crippled 
children  from  a  given  point  on  Bast 
Seventieth  street  to  P.  S.  27,  Forty-first 
street,  east  of  Third  avenue,  travelling 
over  territory  comprised  within  the  fol- 
lowing boundaries:  Bast  Seventieth 
street,  the  East  River,  Twenty-third 
street  and  First  avenue. 

Two  stages  will  also  carry  crippled 
children  from  a  given  point  on  Bast : 
Thirtieth  street  to  P.  S.  104,  Sixteenth 
street,  near  First  avenue,  travelling  over 
a  territory  comprised  within  the  follow- 
ing boundaries:  E'ast  Thirtieth  street,  the 
East  River,  '  Foftrth  street,  the  Bowery, 
and  Fourth  avenue. 

One  stage  for  crippled  children  will  run 
from  West  Seventieth  street  to  P.  iS.  67, 
120  West  Forty-sixth  street^  travelling 
over  a  territory  comprised  within  the 
following  boundaries:  West  Seventieth 
street.  Fifth  avenue.  Fourteenth  street, 
and  the   North  River 

In  the  fall  the  Board  of  Education  will 
open  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
some  four  classes  for  the  blind  in  Man- 
hattan, and  the  pupils  who  will  attend 
will  be  transported  by  trolley.  It  is  ex- 
pected tha4>b^42  blind  pupils  and  210 
deaf  pupils  ii  ill'  IN  tin  ni.jj'i  il  with  trans- 
portation. 

Up  in  the  Bronx  two  stages  will  run 
from  Clason  Point  road,  about  one-quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  to  West- 
cheater  avenue,  to  P.  S.  15,  St,  Law- 
rence avenue;  another  from  Bartow  to 
P.  S.  17,  City  Island;  another  from  261st 
street  and  Riverdale  avenue  to  P.  S.  7, 
Kingsbridge;  three  stages  from  262d 
street  and  Broadway  to  246th  street,  down 
Broadway  to  P.  S.  7;  one  stage  from 
Pelham  bridge,  south  by  Eastern  Boule- 
vard, to  Baychester  station,  to  Elastern 
Boulevard,  to  Stewardtown,  to  Eastern 
Boulevard,  to  P.  S.  14,  Throgg'e  Neck. 
The  routes  for  the  other  stages  in  the 
Bronx  and  other  boroughs  cover  a  similar 
amount  of  territory.  t 
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INSTRUCTING  Tg;i;  BLIND. 

Blind  ipupilis  will  b^,  received  imto  all 
lasses  i«  *!j|ie  public  .sc'liools  of  'New  York 
ity  'arid  off  the  State',  where  tliely  may  be 
ugihfc  wi'th^  .'q;hildre'n  wli'O  can  isee,  if  tlhe 
p|a.n3  of  'tlhe  Nelw  York  Aasociaition  If  or  the 
ind  are  carried  into  effeict. 
ts  proposal  is  naw  before  a  speoial  cooii- 
mj^tltee  of  t'he  New  York  Board  oif  Edueia- 
tion.  Advanced  mefchods  of  educating  the 
blind  require  that  tlhey  shall  ibe  considered 
in  every  .reispect  as  it  hough  they  were  like 
other  pupils.  They  are  'always  ispoken  of  as 
"seeiing,"  land,  in  'order  to  give  tihetm  confi- 
dence in  theimselves  and  tiO'  fit  'tHiem  If  or  self- 
support,  teachers  who  are  exponentis  of  the 
jlatest  metihod;3  insist  that  tihey  islhould  be 
received  into  iregiular  scihoo'  classes. 

The  Association  deiclaries  'tihiat,  with  litt 
ipractice  any  teacher  can  acquire  't!he  use 
the  raised  poinjt  system  iby  which  the  bli: 
[lare  instructed- 
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BLIND  PyPILS  TO  SIT 

WITH  SIGHTED  IN  SCHOOL 


JiTew  York  Association  Plans  to  Have 
Sightless  Ones  Taught  in  Regular 
Public  Schools. 

New  York,  Sept.  3.— Blind  children  will  be 
taken  into  the  public  schools  this  fall  and 
sit  In  classrooms  with  children  not  so  af- 
flicted, if  the  plan  proposed  by  the  New 
York  Assn.  for  the  Blind  is  adopted  by  the 
board  of  ed-ucation. 

Its  proposal  is  now  before  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  education,  and  Dr. 
John  H.  Haaren,  acting  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  said  today  that  the  idea  was 
receiving-  careful  consideration. 


•  "Advanced  methods  ol  educating  "tHei 
blind,"  he  said,  "require  that  they  shall  be 
considered  in  every  respect  as  though  theyi 
were  like  other  pupils.  They  are  always! 
spoken  of  as  seeing,  and  to  give  them  con-j 
fldence  in  themselves  and  to  fit  them  fori 
self-support,  teachers  who  are  exponents! 
of  the  latest  methods  insist  that  they! 
should  be  received  into  regular  school 
classes. 

"The  association  believes  that  with  little 
practice  any  teacher  can  acquire  the  use 
of  the  raised  point  system,  by  which  the 
blind  are  instructed." 

The  fact  that  the  plan  is  under  consider-; 
ation   has   become   known   to  many   of   th» 
public  school   teachers   and   some   of  them  , 
have   already   begun   the   study  of  Braille.  : 
There  Is  a  state  school  at  Ninth  ave.   and 
Thirty-fourth    st.    for   teaching   blind   chil- 
dren,  but  the  friends   of   the   sightless  be- 
lieve that  the  pupils  would  learn  more  both 
by  studying  and  by  associating  with  nor- 
mal children. 

The  city  will  this  fall  open  a  school  for 
the  deaf  in  East  Twenty-third  st. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS] 
TO  TEMH  BUND 


jes  for  Such  Instruction 
BijQij^fipifteed  by  Board  of 
Education  in  the  Fall. 


TO  FOLLOW  MO'^jEEN  METHODS 


Pupils  Who  Cannot  See  Will  Be  Edu- 
cated in  Classes  of  Those  Who 
Can— Hov7  Plan  Works! 


When  the  public  schools  reopen  in  thei 
fall  four  classes  for  blind  children  will  be 
organized.  This  will  be  another  step  in 
the  extension  of  the  principle  that  the  city 
is  under  obligation  to  provide  an  education 
for  all  children  capable  of  receiving  it. 
The  board  has  already  established  classes 
for  the  crippled  pupils,  and  will  open  a 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  fall. 


pon  tne  reconunenaatlon  of  xne  Toara 

of  superintendents,  the  blind  childi'en  will 
be  educated  in  classes  with  the  normal 
pupils,  as  is  done  in  various  cities  in  the 
United  States,  notably  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. The  superintendents  report  that 
"The  only  serious  objection  to  this  co- 
education, it  is  claimed,  is  the  difnculty  of 
securing  for  the  blind  child  in  the  public 
school  proper  physical  exercise.  Blindness 
tends  to  hinder  the  normal  physical  de- 
velopment of  a  child  because  of  this  child's 
restricted  movements,  hence  the  great 
necessity  for  appropriate  exercises  that 
will  make  the  body  strong  and  thus  help 
jto  strengthen  the  mind  and  the  other 
'faculties.  Your  committee  believes,  how- 
lever,  that  this  difficulty  can  also  be  over- 
come— that  it  is  not  insurmountable. 
j  "In  the  co-education  of  the  seeing  and 
I  the  blind  the  mental  development  of  the 
j  blind  can  'be  effected  more  quickly  and 
j  carried  on  more  extensively  than  by  sep- 
arate education.  The  blind  child  has  an 
opportunity  to  measure  its  more  fortunate 
brother,  its  future  business  and  social 
competitor,  and  to  bring  itself  to  a  better 
realization  of  its  own  powers.  ,  The  see- 
ing child  also  will  be  benefited  by  its 
recognition  of  the  wonderful  capabilities 
of  the  blind.  The  association  with  the 
blind  will  lead  it  to  see  that  blindness  is 
a  mere  physical  defect,  and  it  will  also 
develop  in  a  normal  child  a  helpful  sym- 
pathy instead  of  a  morbid  sentimentality 
toward  the  blind. 

"The  system  of  coeducation  of  the  blind 
and    the    seeing    children    in    the    public 
schools  is   more   economical  to   the  state 
j  than  the  present  system." 

Investigation  shows  that  the  cost  pei 
pupil  in  Chicago  is  about  $200,  including 
carfare.  As  to  the  organization,  equip- 
ment, and  conduct  of  classes  for  the  blind, 
the  committee  reported  as  follows: 

BQUIP'M'EiNT. 

Cost, 

One  stereotype^^^^k|ji8#?^r.". $175 

O'ne  i>res^g^0^^. .i lOo 

achine 100 

or    two    Braille    writers    for    each 

centre    i each       14 

One      Braille      slate      for      each      pupil 

(large) each         2 

Writing  paper. 

"As  text  books  are  frequently  changed 
in  the  public  schools,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation must  be  prepared  to  incur  the  ex- 
jpense  of  stereotyping  books  constant- 
ily.  The  blind  children,  being  in  the  room 
I  with  the  seeing  children,  read  from  the 
I  same  books  as  the  latter.  As  the  printr 
ling  houses  for  the  blind  do  not  have  in 
1  stock  all   the  reading  books  published,  ;it 


would  be  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  print  its  own  books,  for  which 
purpose  items  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  foregoing 
equipment  will  be  needed.  Chicago  has 
now  on  hand  plates  for  all  the  books  used 
in  the  elementary  grades. 

CONDUCT  OP  OLAiSISEJSv 
"The  blind  children  should  be  gathered! 
in  a  room  in  charge  of  a  teacher  selected  \ 
for  this  work.     TMs  teacher  should  have, 
had  a  normal  training  and  probably  some  j 
experience    in  teaching   the    seeing.      This! 
training  will  enable  her  readily  to  ajdjust 
herself  to  the  special  needs  of  thesie  blind, 
children.     The  blind  should  be  under   the 
immediate    direction    of    this    teacher    as 
long  as  they  remain  in  school.     When  the 
children   first   come  to  school  the   teacher! 
should  develop  in  them  habits  of  attention! 
and   concentration;    she    should:    also    give 
them,  a  feeling  of  self-reliance   and  inde- 
pendence.    She  should  then  teach  them  to  ^ 
read   and   write    the    Braille    system.      Ajs! 
soon  as  a  child  has  learned  this  system! 
it  is   prepared   to  enter   actively   intc  the 
regular  work  of  the  school.     It  should  be 
enrolled     in     a    class     and    take    up     the ; 
regular    work    of    the    class.        It    should  j 
read' wath   the   other   children,   takihg-  its 
turn  in  reading  aloud.     In  the  arithmetic 
lesson  it  does  many  of  the  examplesi  men- 
tally, but  «?hould  a  complicated  example  be 
given   out    it  takes  it  down  and  solves  it 
on  paper,  with  the  aid  of  the  Braille  slate. 
The    child    follows    the    geography    lesson 
with  the  aid  of  raised  miaps,   and  experi- 
ences   no    difficulty    in    either    history    or 
grammar.      It   writes  its  spelling  lessons, 
compositions,    and    examination    tests    in 
the    room    with    the    seeing    children,    but 
takes  them  to  its  own  teacher  for  correc- 
tion  and   marks.      The    standards   are    the 
same  for  the  blind  ais  for  the   seeing.     In 
a  short  time  after  they  enter  a  school  the 
blind    children    find   their   way  from   their  ^ 
own  room  to  their  respective  class  rooms! 
without    aid.      Should    they   need   aid,    the! 
seeing    are    always    ready    to    render    it. 
During   the  study  periods  the  seeing  fre- 
quently read  'for  the  blind." 

As  a  tentative  proposition  the  super- 
intendents recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  four  classes.  They  believe  thatj 
"a  number  of  schools  should  be  selected' 
as  centres,  especially  such  as  have 
manual  training  equipm^ent.  Experience 
has  shown  that  not  more  than  ten  flind 
children  should  be  accommodated  in  the 
same  school  at  one  time.  It  is  true  that ! 
the  special  teacher  does  not  have  entire  1 
charge  of  them,  and  it  might  seem  thatj 
a  greater  number  might  bo  assigned  to: 
one  teacher,  but  these  children  must  have 
individual  help,  as  they  are  pf  different 
ages  and  are  in  different  grades.  Six 
or  eight  would  be  even  better  to  work 
with  than  ten. 

"Some  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  blind  should  be  chosen  as| 
inspector   of   the   classes     for   the      blind.! 


le  work  of  supervision  is  important  as 
the  work  must  b3  closely  watched.  The 
inspector  should  be  able  to  teach  high 
school  subjects,  for  he  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assist  the  high  school  teachers  in 
working  with  the  blind  students.  The 
inspector  should  also  train  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  the  classes  for  the  blind  and 
should  do  much  individual  work  with  the 
blind  in  the  high  school.  The  inspector 
should  have  charge  of  the  printing,  the 
proofreading  of  plates,  the  planning  of 
maps,  and  other  special  work.  He  should 
also  train  the  teachers  for  their  special 
work." 
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I  BLIND  TO  EfVfER  SCHOOLS. 

\f    Mark ""(^i^     Prepares    Children 
Educated  Together. 


pcclol  Dispiitch'  to  Commercial  Tribune. 

NEW  YORK.  Sept.  2S.— Blind  pupils  Avill  be 
Received  into  all  classes  in  the  public  schools 
£)f   rhe   city   and   the  State,   where   they  may   be 

^.iic^hL  with  children   who   can  sc'e,    if  (lie  plans 

f  ihe  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  are 
arried    into    effect. 

Its  proposal  is  now  before  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  John  H. 
Haaren,  Acting'  City  Superintendent  of  Scliools. 
said  that  the  idea  was  receiving-  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Ad\'anced  methods  of  educating'  the  blind  I'e- 
quire  that  they  shall  be  considered  in  every 
resyiect  -Tis  though  they  were  like  other  pupils. 
,  They  are  always  .spoken  of  as  "seeing,"  and 
in  orr3er  to  give  them  confidence  in  themselves 
and  to  fit  them  for  self  support,  teachers  who 
are  exponents  of  the  latest  methods  insist;  that 
they  should  be  receix-ed  into  regular  school 
classes. 

The  a.ssociation  doi-lare.?  that  with  littJe  ]irac- 
tiee  an},'  teacher  can  at-quire  the  use  of  fho 
mised  ])Oint  system  by  which  the  blind  h  i  ■:■  in- 
structed. 
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PiiMie  Schools  to  Teach  the  Blind.* 

Four  classes  for  blind   cjxildren  will  hi 


1   fcj^  tfce  5'%1'd  of/Education  in  thf 


opened 

irnraed!'/i,t3  SWKfre.''''NBHfl^  board  of  super- 
intendl^l^was  authorized  by  the  Boarr 
Oi  E:du«ata)n  yesterday  to  proceed  e* 
'once  .to  torgfanize  them.  This  is  the  lat- 
est extension  of  public  education  aH< 
vvtis  pianne'd'  by  the  Board  of  Dduc-atioi 
soma;  taonths  ago,  but  nothing  had  beei 
cone  before  because  funds  for  the  wori 
v;ere  not  appropriated  by  the  Board  o 
Bs'ciniate.  The  Board  of  Education  bp 
Leves,  however,  tbat  a  beginning  can  hi 
vaeAe  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 
tind  i;  has  set  aside  such  sum  for  the 
purpose    from    other   appropriations. 

Ihe  board  some  time  ago  provided  foi 
the  edabat'ioh  of  the  crippled  children, 
e.nd  .■tliiB^  September  opened  a  public 
.school  for  the  deaf.  When  ihese  classes 
'.for  tils' blind,  lare  opened  all  classes  of 
Icb.ildren,  including  the  mentally  and 
Iphysicallj'^  defective,  will  have  been  pro- 
vided with  education  at  public  expense. 

Ugoq,  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee' bn  elementary  schools,  the  offer 
o:"  tlie  Public"  Bduoation  Association  to 
'iecorate  public  school  65,  Bldridge  street, 
Aiani?.:\Lt;an,  was  accepted.  The  board  ex- 
1  ended,  through  said  •  association,  its 
ihanlvb  to  Felix  H.  Warburg  for  his 
generous  gift  of  $1,000  for  the  decoration 
of  a  school  building  on  the  lower  east 
side.  ■  •  ■ 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   1Pa»-THE 
BLIND. 

I  The  first  ^ot^PffSlf'^^bfee-  blind  to  be , 
d* ilM)nnection  with  the  public  | 
scarajl^i^his  city  will  be  instituted  v/ith  i 
four  classes  shortly.  The  Board  of  Edu 
cation  authorized  jthis  yesterday. 
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for     Blind     Children 
Est^bljufeed. 

•d  of  s\|perintendentT  was  au-| 
j^Hfa^ish  a  school  for  blind! 
The  finance  committee  has  beenj 
jable  to  get  $5,000  for  four  teachers  and^ 
?an  inspector.  Mr.  Stern  said  that  the 
■board  was  unable  to  get  an  appropriation 
^from  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  establish 
-such  a  school,  and  that  to  be  formed 
would  only  be  an  experiment.  If  it  were! 
successful  there  would  be  no  trouble  In, 
getting  money  with  which  to  extend  it.| 
Blind  children  learned  very  quickly  ana|l 
their  advancement  was  superior  to  thw 
children  having  their  sight.  He  him-j 
self  had  ho  doubt  of  the  success  of-thegi 
experiment.  ,  | 

Mr.  Stern  replrted  that  the  cjmmunlcaJ 
;  tion    of    Mr.    Mosely    recommending    thai! 
fifty  additional   teachers  be  permitted  toj 
'  visit    the    schools   of  England,    had    been  ':, 
i  considered  by   the  conimlttee,  which  had; 
I  come   to    the    conclusion   that   it   was  in-? 
advisable  to  accept  the  invitation  at  thi^li 
time.       Nobody  objected.  f  i 
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City   School    for    the   Blimcl    Authcrrized. 

sd  ,j0f    Educatiilf^  yesterday , 


P5    city    superintendent    to 
mSke  M-rangements  for  starting  a,  school  1 
for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.     It  Vv'ill  be   the  first  of  the  kind 
in    this    eit3/    and    will    begin    with    four ! 
classes.  ^ 


Th#  establisliplent  of  a  city  school 
for  tl^ei  liiSiJi^  Has  been  finally  decided 
on.  Tliat  is*  tardy  recognition  of  a 
liumanitarian  demand.  The  .state 
school  does  not  admit  pupils  under 
eight  years.  Doubtless  the  Board  of 
Education  will  see  to  it  that  the 
youngest  children  get  most  attention 
in   the   city   institution. 
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TO  OPEN  SCHOOL  FOR  BUND 


TEMPORARY    QUARTERS    AT    Mc- 

^iXNX  PEXDIX|iM06^fPLETION  OF 

ii:i^^jJiJaiooij  -extension 

The  school  for  blind  will  open  to- 
morrow morning*  at  the  McMynn 
school  where  it  will  be  held  until  tlie 
completed  Lincoln  building  furnishes 
a  permanent  home.  The  school  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary 
Fitch  Hune  of  New  Yorlv,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  city  foday  prepared  to 
take  up  the  work.  Miss  Hune  is  an 
experienced  instructor  of  the  blind 
i  and  her  success  with  the  new  feature 
pf   the   Racine   schools    is    assured. 

There  are  about  t^venty-five  pupils 
who  are  expected  to  attend  the  school 
and  as  the  practicability  of  tlie  work 
is  demonstrated  it  is  felt  that  every 
child  in  he  city  whose  eyesig-ht  is  so 
defective  as  to  prevent  liini  from  at- 
tending the  regular  ■  classes  will  ue- 
coTue   enrolled    in    this   department. 
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WINTHROP  RE-ELECTED. 


Is   Choiien  President  of  the  Board 
0f  education  for  the 


-ig.i5p%*y^^ 


Egerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  was  elected! 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  fori 
the  fourth  time  yesterday.  Since  the  con-  i 
solidation  of  the  borouglis  the  longest  I 
period  of  service  of  any  president  of  the' 
Board  of  Education  prior  to  President  j 
Winthrop  was  that  of  Miles  M.  O'Brien,! 
who  was  elected  on  May  23,  1900,  and| 
served  until  Feb.  2,  1902.  John  Greene' 
was  re-elected  vice-president,  both  elec- 
tions being  unanimous.  President  Win-; 
throp.  in  his  address,  said:  j 

"During  the  last  three  years  the  school; 
attendance  has  increased  from  508,530  toj 
576,273.  We  have  acquired  114  sites,] 
more  than  half  of  them  for  new  build- j 
ings^  and  have  erected  fifty-four  new 
schoolhouses  and  enlarged  seventy-five i 
old  ones,  providing  sittings  for  nearly  1 
140,000  children.  ~      , 

"An  important  step  in  advance  has  been  j 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf. 
Steps  have  also  been  taken  for  establish- 
ing classes  for  the  blind  aa  a  part  of  the 
public  school  syste^o^^^^iimifool  for  back- 
ward and  defective'^^nildren  was  openecf 
in  the  autumn  of  1905  and  has  been  doing 
good  work.  The  establishment  of  four 
athletic  fields  h^s  practically  been  ac- 
complished during  these  three  years. 

"The  work  of  erecting  the  buildings  for 
"ental     school,     near     Flushing, 
which   is   expected   to  aid   ma- 
solving  the  problem  of  truancy, 
bogim  in  1906,  and  five  buildings  are 
nearly  completed/' 
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8LIND  TO  LEARN 
I  Gliy  SCHOOLS 
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lass  for  Sightless  to  be 
Started    This 
Week. 


School    to   be   Chosen   for 
Experiment   Not  De- 
cided Upon. 


This  week  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Elson  will  start  a  class  for  bliR4._chi]- 
dren  who  wish  to  attend  the  public 
schools. 

Extra  attention  to  the  blind  will  be 
given  by  a  special  teacher.  This 
teacher  will  be  one  who  has  never 
taught  the  blind.  She  w'ill  assist  the 
children  in  preparing-  their  lessons. 
They  will  recite  with  seeing-  children. 

"I  shall  take  up  the  matter  of  the 
blind  children  in  a  few  days,  and' 
will  try  to  organize  a  class  this  week," 
said  Mr.  Elson  yesterday. 

To  Start  One   Class. 

"We'  will  have  the  class  at  .  one 
school.  I  haven't  decided  as  yet  what 
school,  will  be  chosen  for  the  experi- 
ment. As  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
only  seven  blind  children  who  wish  to 
attend  school.  They  are  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  ten  years. 

"Our  plan  In  the  beginning  will  be 
to  assign  them  to  the  regular  grades 
with  other  children.  They  will  be 
taken  to  a  separate  rooiTJ,  where  they 
may  prepare  their  lessons.    They  will 


^K1 


|make    thev«     own     text-books     with 
iiraisefl   letters   under   the   direction   of! 
the  teacher.     The  lessons  will  be  the 
same  as  are  grlven  children  In  corre- 
sponding grades. 

Blind    to   Recite. 

"We  aim  to  ha.ve  the  blind  children  i 
recite  and  be  with   the   seeing  pupils 
as  much  as  possible,  so  that  they  may 
be  as  nearly  normal  as  they  can.  That 
is   a  duty  we  owe  to  the  child. 

"We  will  not  get  a  teacher  experi- 
enced in  the  work  with  the  blind.  I 
shall  select  some  teacher  who  has  had 
no  experience  in  teaching  the  sight- 
less and  put  her  in  charge.  She  will 
have  to  be  taught  herself.  Miss 
Adams,  th&  blind  teacher  at  Goodrich 
House,  and  probably  the  brightest 
woman  in  the  city,  will  teach  the 
teacher.  I  haven't  picked  the  teacherj 
yet."      '^ 4 
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te  FOn  PUPILS  IliD  , 
CUSSES  m  THE  6Lli: 
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Supt.  Maxwell  Suggests  Thcmi 
in  Tenth  Annual  Report. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS  IN  SUMMER. 


Also  Urges  Amendzuexit  to  Retiring 
T.aw  So  that  Pensions  Shall 

Be  Adequate.  I 


Features  of  the  first  business  session| 
yesterday  afternoon  of  the  Board  ofl 
ICducation.  after  its  annual  meeting  andj 
election  of  officers  ten  days  ago,  werej 
the  tenth  annual  report  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of  SchoolsJ 
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itiving  a  ^WB]^®^ff?f*^V'iiW"W"l'IR? 
'last  year,  with  many  recommendations 
i'or  coming  years,  and  a  report  on  the 
Jonas  double-session-a-day  plan  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  rejecting  it  as 
useless  in  solving  the  *'part  time"  prob- 
lem, and  impracticable  as  a  money  saver. 
j  Discussing  the  high  schools,  Dr.  Max- 
I  well  said: 

I     "The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
I  history   of  our  high   schools   during  tbe 
i  last  year  is  the  remarkable  increase  in 
I  the   number  of   students.     The   average 
I  register  for  the  year  increasedlto  25,26#, 
I  or  10.17  per  cent.    When  this  rate  of  in- 
crease is  compared  with  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  elementary  schools  during 
!  the  same  period— 4.07  per  cent.— it  will 
I  be  seen  that  the  high  schools  increased 
i twice  as  fast  as  the  elementary  schools, 
il  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  chief  rea- 
ison  for  this  phenomenon  is  that,  owing 
to  the  depressed  condition  of  commerce 
and    manufacturing,    many    children    en- 
tered  high   school   or   remained   in  high 
ischool  longer  than  they  otherwise  would 
[have  done  because  they  were  unable  to 
lobtain    suitable   employment. 

Dr.  Maxwell,  giving  a  table  showing 
[the  varied  manufactories  of  the  city,  said 
that  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  train 
jpupils  in  the  public  schools  for  all  ot 
the  trades  established  in  New  York. 
"The  task  is  too  gigantic,"  he  said,  "the 
city  could  not  afford  ir." 

To  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Schools,  in  which  a  plan  for  such 
j  schools  was  outlined,  Dr.  Maxwell  gave 
[his  unualified  approval,  adding  these  two 
[suggestions: 

!  "1.  The  employment  of  skilled  work- 
Imen  in  our  manual  training  and  in- 
jdustrial  proceses.  The  boy  gains  respect 
[for  hand  labor  only  when  he  has  a 
j  master  workman  to  imitate. 
I  **2.  Some  means  must  be  found  to 
secure  the  active  participation  of  manu- 
facturers and  trades  unions  in  our  in- 
dustrial work.  This  participation  may] 
I  take  two  forms:  J 

I     "(a)  The  organization  of  committees  to 
advise  the  educational  authorities  as  to 
I  the  qualifications    of  teachers,    and  the 
1  processes  to  be  taught, 
i     "(b)  A    provision    by  which    boys  and  I 
[girls  between  14  and  16  may  spend,  part ! 
of   their    working    day   in   school.     Our 
!  evening  trade    schools  are    helping    some 
1 2,000  workmen  and  women  to  a  more  sci- 
k^ntific    knowledge    of    the    trades    which 
ilhey  cannot  find  the  opportunity  to  learn 
in  their  employers'  shops." 
\    Dr.   Maxwell  expressed  much  dissatis- 
faction   with    the    medical    examinations 
cundiK-ted  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
[renewing  his   plea  for  a  Department  of 
iHygiene.     He  presented   tables  to   show 


that  out  of  the  600,000  children  in  the 
t^ehools  only  210,585  were  examined  last 
year,  and  that  no  children  in  a  high 
school,  except  ten  in  the  Newtown  High 
School,  appear  to  have  been  examined  at 
all.    Of  this  he  said: 

"These  two  facts  demonstrate  how  in- 
adequate are  the  medical  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Enough  was  accomplished,  however,  to 
show  how  necessary  such  examinations 
are  if  properly  and  energetically  con- 
ducted. For  instance,  out  of  one-third  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools.  5,923  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
If  the  same  proportion  held  for  the  other 
two-thirds,  we  should  tind  17,769  children 
suffering  from  the  horrors  of  malnutri- 
tion. Malnutrition  means  either  insuf- 
ficient food  or  improper  food.  What  a 
commentary  it  is  upon  our  boasted  civil- 
ization that  in  the  largest  and  richest 
city  in  America  17,000  children  should  be 
suffering  from  bad  food  or  lack  of  food! 
And  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  compel  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  when  the  hungry 
stomach  will  not  permit  them  to  learn! 
Again  I  appeal  to  you,  in  the  name  of 
suffering  childhood,  to  establish  in  each 
school  facilities  whereby  the  pupils  may 
obtain  ample,  wholesome  food  at  cost 
price." 

The  report  recommends  the  immediatft 
establishment  of  classes  for  instruction  of 
the  bJ3«A?»«»«9'''^at  the  hours  for  evening 
schools  be  8  to  10  instead  of  7:30  to  9:30, 
Mr.  Maxwell  also  would  require  pupils 
to  deposit  a  fee  to  cover  the  expenses  «f 
material.  He  also  made  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  board  urge  upon  the  Legis- 
lature the  amendment  of  the  retirement 
law,  so  that  no  teacher's  pension  shall 
he  less  than  $750,  and  no  principal's  peu-i 
Kion  less  than  $1,500  a  year. 

Evening  schools  to  teach  English  to  for- 
eigners during  June,  July  and  August 
was  another  recommendation  of  the  re- 
port. 

The    Board    of    Education  disapproved 
of  the  bills  at  Albany  which  ask  that  a 
fireman  be  stationed  in  each  public  school 
in  this  city  while  the  school  is  in  session, 
which  require  instruction  in  military  tac- 
tics   in    the    schools    and    which    demand 
compulsory   teachins  of  scientific  boxing  j 
in  the  schools.     A  request  from  the  Nor- 1 
doestlicher  Saengerbund  that  4,000  school i 
children  be  allowed  to  sing  in  a  concert] 
in  Madisen  Square  Garden  on  the  after-| 
noon  of   Sunday,  June  20,   was  granted.! 
Mayor  McClellan  is  to  make  an  address! 
Jhere.  | 
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!  Cleveland  to  Open  Class  for  Blind. 

i  Superintendent  W.  H.  Bison  of  Cleve- 
j  land  has  announced  that  a  class  for 
bHj|^^,^9^ildren  will  ^  opened  in  tlilfflSlI^ 
lice  aciyyals  of  tha#city  at  once.  Extra 
attention  \o  th6  'blind  will  be  given  by. 
a  special  teacher.  This  teacher  will  be 
one  whil  hap  never  taught  the  blind.  She 
will  assfet  the  children  in  preparing  their 
lessons.  \  They  will  recite  with  seeing 
children.  \ 
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BLIND  SET  PACE 
JfJ/CITY  SCHOOLS 


GHTLESS  CHILDREN  SHOW  KEEN 
SENSE   OF   HEARING   AT 
LESSONS. 


ASSOCIATE    WITH    BROTHERS. 


Receive  Every  Kindness  from  More  For- 
tunate Pupils  in  Guidance  to  and 
from  Home. 


NEW    LESSON    PRESS    IS    SECURED. 


In  three  district  schools  in  Milwaukee 
are  twenty-three  blind  children,  asso- 
ciating with  their  more  fortunate  broth- 
j  ers  and  sisters,  assimilating  knowledge 
j  they  may  gain  through  keener  auricular 
i  powers,  but  studying  their  lessons  from 
j  text  books  or  lesson  sheets  made  es- 
I  pecially  for  the  sightless.  The  schools, 
j  ill  which  the  blind  receive  instruction, 
!  are   the   First   district   on   the   east  side, 


Kightli  district  No.  3  on  the  south,  aud  i 
Twentieth  district  No.  1  on  the  jiorth  j 
side.  Miss  Carrie  B.  Levy  is  the  prin-  \ 
fipal  of  the  blind  schools.    ^  ! 

Long  ago  MisL.  "Jiyi J  iTTirned  that  it 
is  poor  policj'  to  teach  the  blind  in  iso- 
lated rooms,  and  accordiuglj'  she  seats 
the  nnfortunate  pupils  with  the  others. 
With  a  linely  developed  sense  of  hearing  | 
and  feeling  the  blind  grasp  readily  any  | 
problem  propounded  verbally  by  the 
teacher,  but  blackboard  illustrations  are 
lost  to  them.  The  sightless  absorb  the 
lessons  otf  the  others,  learn  to  hear  reci- 
tutions  aiid  spell,  are  taught  deportment, 
and  listen  to  stories  of  their  teachers, 
which  they  appreciate  as  keenly  as  the 
children  who  are  able  to  see.  ; 

Receive  Kindness  of  All. 

The  ages  of  the  blind  children  run 
from  7  to  15^ years,  although  there  ics  one 
pupil  that  has  attained  an  age  of  18. 

At    recess    the    blind    go    out    to    play 
with      the      children    blessed    with    eyes. 
It  is  beautiful  to  observe,   say  teachers, 
the    sympathetic     solicitude     shown    the 
blind.     It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  for  vol- 
unteers to   guide   the  sightless   about   the "[ 
school    building    or      playground.       Chil- 
dren   fight    for    the   privilege   aud    a    boy  j 
or  girl,  in  whose  charge  a  sightless  riiild 
is   placed   would    lay   down   his    life,    be- 
lieves   Miss    Levy,    before    surrendering  1 
the  blind  to  danger.     At  noon  time  twen- 
ty   and    thirty    children    w^ait    to    escort 
the  blind  children  to  their  home  or  show 
them  other  kindnesses. 

Secure  Press  for  Blind. 

A  blind  printing  press  has  been  added  j 
to    the    school    superintendent's      equip- 
ment.    With  this  press  a  daily  change  of  ; 
lessons  can  be  supplied  the  sightless,  be- 
ginning with  ABC  instruction  to   the 
more  advanced   lessons. 

The    Braile    system    of    instruction    is 
taught  the  blind.     This  consists  of  dot-  j 
ted    perforations    in    stiff  paper.      Each  j 
flot    represents    a  letter    or  word.      The  i 
Ipaper  is  called  slate.     The   perforations 
are  made  within  a  square.     Six  notches 
are  contained  on  the  inside  lining  of  the  I 
square  and   sixty-three   different   charac- 
ters can  be  reproduced.     Hand  indenta- 
tions are   made  with  a  stylus. 

Blind  children  are  taught  to  write  on 
hese  slates  and  because  of  their  keener 
lense  of  touch  become  adept  in  a  brief 
ime.  Miss  Levy  relates  the  instance  of  i 
I  blind  girl  6  years  old,  who  after  a 
lay's  school  attendance  was  able  to 
vrite  the  alphabet  on  a  slate. 

Read  with  Fingers. 
The  blind  children  read  through  th 
[ngers.  The  little  digits  are  placed  on 
he  perforated  paper  and  a  child  that 
las  attended  school  a  year,  receiving  | 
?raile  instruction,  can  read  almost  as  i 
a  St  Mith  its  lingers  as  a  seeing  child  j 
an  go  over  its  lessons.  Figures  are  | 
ead    in    the    same    manner    as    letters,  i 


\IiSs  Levy '  §l'y^-l:he  happiness  mauifest- 
.'^J.o'^^  ji  bJi^tl  child's  face  when  it  has 
r^jtfd  Its  lesson  is  perfectly  pitiable  in 
Its  "joy. 

The  Braile  press  cost  several  huiidred 
dollars. 


TO  CREATE  POSITION  0^ 
SUPERVISOR  OF  BUND 

;  For  tf| '^5,^.. pill' pose  oC  increasing-  the 
vroii-:;! ns'f  capacilv  and  efRcieney  of 
Ip^rsons  atflictt^d  \vith  blindness  a  bill 
was  introduced  to-day  by  Assembly- 
man Andre^v  F.  Murray  of  New  York, 
irreating  the  position  of  .stale  super- 
Iviljiu^ofthe  blind.  Tlie«BpiipPPWfffTfeTrt*"t&. 
jt,:->  T*e""'WiTOP'"b^y^  'the  commissioner  of 
education  with  flie  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Regents.  The  dutie.s 
of  the  supervisor  are  to  investigate 
the  methods  for  the  education  of  eacli 
blind  pupil  and  to  advise  his  teacher 
bnd  parents  or  guardian  regarding 
hi.s  education  and  prospective  mode 
of  earning-  a  livelihood  and  also  the 
manner  of  regents'  examinations.  His 
salary  is  to  be  fixed  by  tlie  Board  of 
Regents.  "'"''■^'•■Wi 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  EXAM. 


Test,     for     Ijicense    of     Inspector    of 
Classes  for  the  Blind  Next 

■  *    •'  Month. 

An  examination  of  applicants  for  li- 
cense as  inspector  of  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  public  school  system  of 
the  City  of  New  York  will  be  con-  ; 
ducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  on  , 
April  19,  beg'inning-  at  9:30'  o'clock,  at 
the  hall  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Park  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street, 
Manhattan. 

To    be    elig-ible    to    enter    this    exam- 
ination   it  is  required  that  an  applicant  j 
shall  have  had  training  and  experience 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
in    methods    of    teaching    the    blind,    and   * 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  ma-  \ 
terial    used    in    teaching    the    blind.       All   i 
persons   in  doubt  as   to   their  eligibility  | 
and  desiring  information  respecting  the  j 
matter     may     communicate      with     the 
Board     of     Examiners     not     later     than 
April    10.      An    inquiry   as   to    eligibility 
should    set    forth    succinctly    the    appli-  j 
cant's   training  and  the  length   and   ex- 
act   nature    of    his    experience,    giving 
dates  in  all  cases. 

The  scope  of  the  examination  will  be 
such  as  to  test  the  applicant's  knowl- 
edge of  proofreading,  the  planning  of 
maps  and  other  special  work,  and  the 
principles  of  education  and  methods  of 
teaching,  with  special  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  and  high 
school  subjects  to  the  "'"^fiftd  ^  ^"' ^  the 
supervision   of  teachers   of    the   blind. 

The  minimum  salary  of  an  inspector 
of  classes  for  the  blind  is  $1,800,  the 
maximum  $2,400,  and  the  rate  of  an- 
nual increase   $100. 
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IBLIND  FAR  FRONI 
D|GUMSgES 

Pupilf    in    Classes    With 

(Other  Children  Make 
Good  Progress. 

If  John  Milton  had  lived  in  1909, 
land  in  Cleveland,  one  of  the  greatest 
Isonnets  in  the  English  language— 
Ithat  on  his  blindness — would  never 
Ihave  been  written. 

He  never  would  have  asked,  "Doth 
God  exact  day  labor,  light  denied?" 
for  he  would  have  known  that  little 
children  were  sitting  working  at 
jdesks,  with  only  their  rolling,  un- 
responsive eyes  to  show  they  are 
I  different  from  other  children.  He 
■never  would  have  written,  "They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,"  for 
he  would  have  known  that  now  the 
blind  are  being  taught  not  to  stand 
jand  wait,  but  to  be  up  and  doing, 
and  to  utilize  all  their  overdeveloped 
[faculties  of  brain  and  touch  to  off- 
set their  one  infirmity. 

Normal    in    Otlier    "Ways. 

"That  is  the  one  thing  it  is  so  hard 
for  normal  persons  to  realize,"  said 
Miss  Campbell  yesterday,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
;the  Promotioij  of  the  Interests  of  the 
'Blind,  at  Stanard  school.  "For  ages 
jthe  blind  have  been  looked  upon  with 
isuch  pity  that  it  is  forgotten  how 
absolutely  normal  they  are  in  every 
jother  way.  Their  memories  are,  of 
course,  abnormal,  and  with  a  well- 
jtrained  brain  and  hands  a  blind  per- 
Igon  is  perfectly  able  to  keep  abreast 
with  his  normal  fellow  creatures. 

"We  feel  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  putting  the  blind 
children  into  the  public  schools  is 
the  effect  on  the  seeing  child.  The 
well    boy    or    girl    then    realizes      the 


ability  of  the  blind  child,  which  often 
quite  surpasses  his  own,  and  the  pity 
in  the  child,  which  grows  to  prejudice 
In  the  adult,  is  overcome.  The  great 
labor  problem  of  the  blind  is  not  in 
overcoming  his  own  handicap,  but  in 
convincing  people  of  his   ability." 

Blind  children  are  being  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland. 
Eight  children,  all  about  six  or  seven 
years  old.  and  all  except  one  blind 
since  birth,  g-o  every  day  to  Stanard 
school  and  are  taught  by  a  public 
school  teacher  to  do  the  same  things 
their  normal  brothers  and  sisters  do. 
For  five  weeks  the  children  have  at- 
tended public  school.  Part  of  their 
work  is  done  in  a  room  by  them- 
selves, because  of  their  beginning  in 
the  middle  of  the  year,  but  next  fall 
they  will  enter  the  regular  classes 
with  normal   children. 

Tells   Rabbit   Story. 

The  four  boys  and  four  girls  were 
sitting  "in  position,"  with  their  heads 
turned  toward  the  voice  of  their 
teacher.  Miss  Jerett.  "Tell  us  the 
story  of  the  rabbit,  John,"  she  said, 
and  immediately  two  or  three  small 
hands  were  waved  franticailj^  as 
their  owners  mistook  John's  slow- 
ness of  speaking  for  failure.  But 
John   knew. 

After  the  lessons  each  child  goes 
to  the  cloak  room  for  his  own  wraps. 
The  visitor's  throat  will  tighten  and 
his  eyes  will  smart  as  he  watches  the 
little  fingers  of  the  blind  grope  their 
way  in  the  right  direction.  Some- 
times they  bump  their  shins  against 
the  iron  of  a  desk,  or  walk  with  their 
outstretched  hands  against  the  black- 
board. Before  the  other  rooms  are 
dismissed  each  blind  child  goes  to 
meet  the  two  children  who  will  take 
him  home.  Or  their  parents  come 
for  them. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Elizabeth's 
mother  was  late  in  coming  for  her, 
and  Miss  Jerett  wondered  what  to 
do. 

"You  needn't  wait,"  Elizabeth  took 
time  from  her  blue  paper  and  scis- 
sors to  say.  "I'm  busy  cutting  out  a 
horse,  and  I'll  wait  here." 

Next  fall  if  the  need  is  made  known 
by  their  parents,  blind  children  will 
be  put  in  other  schools  about  the 
city. 
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SEPIlBillE  SCHOOLS 
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Deaf  anci  Blipd  Need  to  Play 
With  Mofg'Fortunate,  De- 
clare Educators. 


THROUGH  the  practical  application 
of  the  results  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  demands  of 
the  exceptional  child,  who,  by  reason  of 
poor  home  influences,  physical  or  mental 
defect  is  unable  to  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  normal  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  will  come  the  final  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  the  reform  school 
and  the  penitentiary.  When  ways  are 
found  of  minimizing  the  handicap  which 
is  placed  upon  the  subnormal  child,  and 
these  means  ai^e  used  to  improve  his  con- 
dition, then  will  the  state  be  saved  the 
expense  of  supporting  institutions  to  caro 
for  the  criminal  and  for  the  paper. 

This  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
department  of  special  education  of  the 
National  Education  association  at  its 
meeting  in  the  First  Baptist  churcli.  on 
Stout   street,    yesterday. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Frank  M, 
Jack  of  River  Falls,  Wis.,  Carroll  G. 
Pearse,  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  acted  as  chairman,  and 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  superintendent  of 
fae  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  took  the  place  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Farrell  of  New  York  as  secretary. 

Pearse  read  a  paper  on  the  "Public 
Schools  for  the  Exceptional  Child,"  in 
which  he  urged  on  the  association  the 
need  for  a  careful  examination  of  the 
child  and  his  environments  before  giving 
him  any  rating  in  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the   pupils    in    the   department. 


TFTHy' years  ago,"  h©  eaicl,  "our  fath- 
ers were  dolngf  enough  when  they  simply 
provided  some  sort  of  school  to  which 
everyone  with  the  means  might  go  to  se- 
cure a  rudimentary  education.  But  grow- 
ing population  and  subsequent  Increase  in 
wealtlx  have  caused  a  demand  for  larger 
and  more  diversified  forms  of  educational 
preparation. 

Metliods    Have   CliansedL. 

"The  child  who  was  deaf,  dumb  or  blind 
©r  who  possessed  any  bad  physical  de- 
fect was  considered  a  dunce,  and  there 
was  no  upe  of  further  trouble  outside  of 
furnishing  him  with  the  simple  neces- 
saries of  life.  But  time  and  study  have 
changed  this,  and  the  fact  is  established 
that  with  \'ery  few  changes  the  boy  may 
be  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  his  more 
fortunate  companions. 

"Today   the    subnormal   child   is  misun- 
derstood,   and   many   teachers  upon   find- 
ing   some   pupil   who  is  unable  to   apply 
himself  to  his  studies  or  who  is  too  nerv- 
ous to  keep  up  with  the  more  brilliant  in  [ 
the   class,    is   apt   to   give    the   impression  j 
to  the  class  that  the  child  is  not  the  equal  I 
of  the  rest.     Soon  the  life   of  thfe   school  [ 
becomes  a  hardship  and  the  teachers  seek  i 
only   to   rid   themselves   of   the   nuisance,  j 
whils    the    child    desires   more   than   any- 1 
thing  else  to  escape  from  the  tortures  of 
the  schoolroom. 

"The  result  is  that  .  the  child  leaves  I 
school  at  a  tender  age,  with  a  hardened 
disposition  and  a  feeling  of  wrong  toward  | 
the  world  in  general.  He  goes  out,  car-  ■ 
ing  for  nothing  and  suspicious  of  every 
fellow  creature.  In  a  short  time  he  is  a 
criminal  and  is  a  charge  of  the  state." 
Separate    Schools   Scored. 

Schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  should  not  be  maintained  sepa- 1 
rately  from  those  of  normal  children.  By 
practice  the  senses  which  they  possess  ! 
can  be  brought  to  act  so  as  to  greatly  , 
decrease  the  differences.  They  sOon  learn  j 
to  run  and  play  with  the  others,  and  soon  \ 
the  difference  is  not  noticed  and  the  child  I 
becomes  a  social  being  without  fear  of  ' 
being  cramped  by  meeting  only  those  , 
Other  unfortunates  whose  view  of  life  1 
is  necessarily  gloomy. 

A.  O.  Neal,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Franklin,  Ind.,  who  recently  acted  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  Investigate 
and  report  upon  the  present  form  of  ju- 
venile courts  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  out- 
lined for  the  meeting  the  results  of  their 
Investigation.  The  system  was  very  much 
like  that  in  vogue  in  this  state,  according 
to  the  report,  except  In  a  few  details. 
The  people  of  that  state  are  finding  it 
of  value  to  empower  a  truant  officer  to 
provide  the  necessaries  for  children  of 
school  age  after  failing  to  get  the  parent 
to  do  so.  All  children  must  go  to  school, 
and  in  case  of  failure  are  taken  from  the 
parents  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  state. 


J.  H.  HAWKINS, 

H  President  Warrensburg  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo, 


" 


J.  M.  McCallle  of  the  Centennial  school 
of  Trenton,  N.  J,,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  point  in  Pearse's  paper  concerning- 
the  examination  of  school  children  before 
allowing  them  to  enter  schools,  brought 
two  negro  boys  upon  the  platform  and 
examined  their  eyesight  and  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  very  few  have  the 
same  range  of  vision  or  of  hearing.  For 
this  reason  it  is  evident  that  all  children 
cannot  be  treated  on  the  same  standards 
in  their  every-day  life  unless  these  dif- 
ferences are  wiped  out  by  scientific 
means. 

Liindsey  Addresses  Educators. 

At  the  conclusion  of  McCallie's  report  , 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  of  the  Denver  ! 
juvenile  coun  spoke.    He  said:  I 

"The  schoolroom  is  the  place  wherein 
next  to  the  home,   the  child  receives  the 

greatest  influences  toward  what  he  will 
finally  become.  In  the  case  of  unfor- 
tunate lads  who  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  officers  of  the  law,  the  proper 
adjustment  for  a  happier  condition  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  community  will 
be  secured  by  an  intimate  understanding 
oetween  the  court  and  the  teacher. 

The  boy  is  not  a  criminal,  and  when 
he  is  brought  by  kindness  to  understand 
that  there  Is  more  profit  in  doing  right 
than  in  wrong,  he  will  soon  be  on  the 
right  track  toward  becoming  a  good  man. 
When  the  boy  does  good,  be  as  fast  to 
praise  him  as  yOu  were  to  blame  him 
when  he  made  a  mistake." 
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FLEABS  FOB,  TSJ^JSUM- 

Dr.  Pyle»  Would  Amend  I-aTr,  Whlcli 
Discriminates. 

Dr.  R.  A,  PyleS>.Jn  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
missfol^tersif  yes'terday,  asks  them  to  en- 
deavor \(^  %tv6  the  law  amended  ^  which 
mak^  i^  necessary  for  a  parent  to  pay 
for  tlife  education  of  a  child  that  is  blind. 
He  saljj  it  is  not  a  just  law  which  dis- 
crimindtfis  in  favor  of  a  normal  child 
and  makes  a  blind  child  a  greater  burden 
upon  parents.  He  requests  the  Commis- 
sioners to  petition  Congress  to  amend  the 
law  that  compels  a  parent  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  a  child  that  is  blind  while 
it  permits  the  education  of  a  child  more 
|^|unat9^  fr^e  of  cost.  '  
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DELAY  TEACHING 
OF  BLIND  PUPILS 


t 


ed  Classfs  in  Public  Schools 
11  Nat  Be  Organized  Until 
the  February  Term. 


DIFEICTJLT   TO   GET    TEACHERS 


Who  Will  Be  Able  to  Instruct  the 

Blind  in  Classes  With  Those 

Who  Can  See. 


Instruction  in  tlie  public  schools  of 
blind  children  will  not  be  inaugurated  by 
the  Board  of  Education  until  February. 
[Toward  the  close  of  the  past  school  year 
!  tt-was  planned  to  organize  four  classes 
'in  the  fall,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Bingham 
was  appointed  as  inspector.  A  call  for 
teachers  was  issued  and  ma.ny  applied,  but 
not  a  sufficient  number  were  acceptable 
to  warrant  the  opening  of  classes  in  Sep- 
tember. It  is  expected  that  the  difficulty 
will  soon  be  overcome  and  that  on  Feb.  1 
the   classes   can  be   opened. 

In    these    classes    the    blind    pupils   will 

be  educated  with  the  seeing.     The  schools 

I  selected    will,    be    those    having    manual 

i  training   equipment.      Not  more   than   ten 

blind    children   will   be    accommodated   in 

each  class,  as  they  must  have  individual 

I  help,   being   of   different   ages   and  in  dif- 

j  ferent  grades. 

The  first  instruction  will  be  planned  so 
as  to  develop  habits  of  attention  and 
I  concentration  e,nd  to  g'ive  them  a  feel- 
1  Ing  of  self-reliance  and  independence. 
j  They  will  then  be  taught  to  real  and 
write  the  Braille  system,  in  which  all 
I  their  hooks  will  be  printed. 
I  As  soon  as  a  child  has  learned  the 
I  system  it  will  be  enrolled  in  a  regular 
Iclass  With  seeing  pupils  and  will  take 
I  up  the  usual   classwork.     The   child   will 


read  with  the  other  pupils,  taking  Its] 
turn  in  reading  aloud,  while  in  the  arlth-! 
metic  lesson  many  of  the  examples  will 
be  done  mentally.  The  more  compli- 
cated pro<bleras  the  child  will  take  down 
on  paper  and  work  out  with  the  aid  of 
the  Braille  system. 

The  child  follows  the  geography  lesson  j 
with  the  aid  of  raised  maps,  and  is  not 
likely  to  experience  difficulty  in  either ' 
history  of  grammar.  'He  or  she  will  write 
spelling  lessons,  compositions  and  exam- 
ination papers  with  the  seeing  children, 
but  takeg  them  to  his  or  her  own  teach- 
er for  correction  and  marks.  The  stand- 
ards and  requirements  are  the  same 
for  the   blind  as   for   the   seeing. 

It  has  been  found  in  those  cities  wliere 
the  plan  lias  been  tried  that  in  a  short 
time  after  they  enter  a  school  the  blind 
children  find  their  way  from  their  own 
room  to  their  respective  classrooms  with- 
out aid.  Should  they  need  assistance  the  j 
seeing  are  there  ready  to  render  it.  I 

The  Board  of  EMucation  will  appoint  a 
printer  for  the  blind  who  will  prepare 
the  textbooks  required  by  the  children. 
The  whole  book  will  not  be  printed,  only 
the  portions  required  by  the  pupil  each 
term.  The  cost  per  pupil  will  be  about  j 
$200.  For  the  equipment  of  the  four! 
classes  the  expense  is  figured  in  the  fol-i 
lowing  manner  by  the  superintendents:        ! 

One  stereotype  maker,  $175;  one  press, 
$100:  one  map  machine,  $100;  one  or  two 
Braille  writers  for  each  centre,  $14  each; 
one  Braille  slate  for  each  pupil,  $2  each.; 

The  first  three  items  in  the  equipmentj 
are  required  for  the  printing  of  thej 
books. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  over. I 
come  in  the  education  of  the  blind  with 
the  seeing  is  the  difficulty  of  securing' 
proper  physical  exercise  for  the  blind.  Asi 
blindness  tends  to  hinder  the  normal| 
physical  development  of  a  child  because^ 
of  the  child's  restricted  movements,  ex- 
ercises are  being  planned  which  will  help 
to  strengthen  the  mind  and  the  othet 
faculties. 
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Copies  of  Compulsory  Education 
Law  for  Blind  Pupils  Is  Sent 
Out  by  Former  Superin- 
tendent Vance. 


"There  are  many  children  in  the 
state,  either  totally  .  blind  or  partially 
blind,  who  have  not  heretofore  taken 
advantage  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
at  this  institution,"  says  a  letter  sent 
out  by  Superintendent  J.  E.  Vance  of 
the  Iowa  Colleg'e  of  the  Blind  at  Vin- 
ton, la. 

A  copy  of  the  new  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  is  enclosed  which  .states 
that  "Children,  residents  of  the  state 
between  twelve  and  nineteen  j^ears  of 
age,  who  are  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable  to 
obtain  an  education  In  the  commQn^ 
schools,  and  children  of  sucii  age  who;Te 
sight  is  ,so  defective  that  they  cannoi 
attend  the  public  schools,  must  attend 
the  school  for  the  deaf  or  the  college 
for  the  blind  during  the  scholastic  year, 
unless  exempted  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided." 

The  letter  states:  "It  seems  beyond 
dispute  that  a  child  already  handi- 
capped by  blindness  should  not  be  fur- 
ther handicapped  by  lack  of  education; 
hence  the  recent  law." 

The  penalties  for  keeping  a  child  so 
lafflicted  out  of  the  schools  is  provided 
jin  sections  2  and  3  of  the  law.  The 
maximum  fine  is  $25  and  li'mit  of  the 
limprisonment  Is  eight  days. 
i  In  section  4  the  exceptions'  to  the 
jgeneral  law  are  provided  for  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  "The  superintendent  of  the  school  for 
the  deaf,  or  the  superintendent  of  the 
icollege  for  the  blind,  with  the  approval 
iof  the  board  of  control  of  state  insti- 
tutions   may    excuse    attendance    when 

"1.  That  the  child  is  in  such  bodily 
ior  mental  condition  a.s  to  prevent  his  or 
her  attendance  at  school. 

"2.  That  the  child  is  so  diseased  or 
possesse.s  such  habits  as  to  render  his 
'of  her  presence  a  menace  to  the  health 
or  morals  of  other  pupils,  or  for  any 
reason  deemed  good  and  sufficient.        ■. 

"3.  That  the  child  Is  efficiently' 
taught  for  the  scholastic  year  in  a  pri- 
vate or  other  school,  or  by  a  private 
tutor,  the  branches  taught  in  the  publlo 
schools."  ^*» 
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Sit^s,    .  Retf  ements,      Appoint 
^li^laAd  Other  Matters 
I  "        Acted  On. 


CLASSES   FOR   B 


PUPILS. 


Two  in  Brooklyn  and  Thr 
Manhattan. 


Columbus  Day  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  at  its  rcg--: 
ular  meeting-  yesterday  afternoon  and 
henceforth  Oct.  12  on  AA'hich  it  falls  will 
be  one  of  the  hohdays  granted  to  the 
childreu  in  the  public  schools.  A  heavy 
calendar  awaited  the  disposal  of  the 
members  of  the  board  yesterday  but  it 
was  mostly  composed  of  matters  of, 
routine  and  these  were  quickly  dis-j 
posed  of.  j 

The  request,  received  in  a  letter  from 
the  Mayor,  that  the  Educational  em-; 
ploye.s  who  are  members  of  tlie  Exempt 
Firemen's  Association  be  granted  a 
leave  of  abscnre  so  as  to  enable  then"^ 
to  participate  in  the  parade  on  Se^t.  28i 
was  acceded  to  and  the  use  of  rooms 
not  needed  for  elementary  school  train- 
ing- in  Public  School  No.  75  and  Public 
School  No.  126  as  au  amiex  to  Manuai 
Training-  and  the  Eastern  District  Higrl: 
Schools  respectively,  was  approved 
Public  School  No.  75  is  at  Evergreer 
avenue,  Ralph  and  Grove  streets,  whik 
Public .  School  No.  126  is  at  Meserol^ 
avenue,  Lorimer  and  Guern.sey  streetsj 
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FTHe  appointment  of  Edgar  S.  Shuin- 
|way  as  acting  principal  in  charsre  oi 
|the  Manual  Training  annex  at  Public 
I  School  No.  75,  and  that  of  E.  B.  Par- 
|sons  as  acting  principal  in  charsfc  ol 
thp  Boys'  High  Swhc^  H.iuiex  a-t  .Publi. 
School  No.  64,  Berriman  strpet  and  Bel- 
mont avenue,  was  approved  by  the 
Board. 

The  retirement  of  Prances  M.  Bris- 
coll,  principal  of  Public  School  No.  60, 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twentieth  street, 
'  to  take  effect  Sept.  29,  was  voted,  and 
Margaret  E.  Bacon  was  appointed  to 
succeed  her.  Josephine  M.  Burnett  was 
appointed  principal  of  Public  School 
No.  127,  Seventh  avenue.  Seventy-eighth 
arid  Seventy-ninth  streets,  her  tenn  of 
office  to  begin  on  Oct.  1,  Arthur  J. 
Roberts  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
evening  elementary  school  at  Public 
School    No.    S6,    Maspeth,    Queens. 

The  letter  received  by  the  Board  of 
'  Education  from  the  Board  of  Estimate 
requesting  full  information  as  to  part- 
time,  was  referred  to  Presideu't  Win- 
throp,  while  a  communication  from 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  rc- 
riuesting  the  Boad  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  Allied  Real  Estate  In-ter- 
ests  in  the  investigation  of  school  sit- 
tings and  the  school  budget,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  By-laws  Committee. 

The  Board  approved  of  the  purchase 
,  of  a  site  for  an  addition  to  P.  S.  28, 
j  Herkimer  street,  near  Ralph  avenue. 
!  This  site  is  50x200,  adjoins  the  present 
school, 'and  will  cost  $9,000.  The  pur- 
chase was  agitated  by  the  members  of 
the  Fulton  Street  Board  of  Trade,  they 
holding  out  for  a  forty-eight-room 
structure,  instead  of  the  thirty-six- 
room  one  offered  by  the  Board.  The 
acquisition  of  a  high  school  site  at 
Fourth  avenue  and  Sixty-seveixth 
street,  was  approved,  as  Avas  that  of 
an  acquisition  to  the  site  of  P.  S.  78, 
Winficld.  Queens.  The  former  will 
cost  $28,000  and  the  latter  .$6,000. 

Five  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
blind  children  are  to  be  formed  in  as 
many  public  schools,  three  in  Man- 
hattan and  two  in  Brooklyn.  The  lat- 
ter t\\'o  are  P.  S.  64.  at  Berriman  street, 
Belmont  and  Atkinr^  avenues,  and  P. 
S.  157,  at  Kent  avenue  and  Taaffe 
place,  near  Pai'k  aA-enue. 

The  is=ue  of  ^$50,000  in  Special  Reve- 
nue Bonds  for  the  enlargement  of  even- 
ing school  activities  was  voted  on  fa- 
jvorably  by  th^  Bnard.  hs  was  the  mo- 
ition  to  omit  the  sessions  of  evening 
Itrade    schools  on   Sept.   29.  ' 
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MAY  TEACH  BLIND     . 

PUPILS  IN  schools! 


Supt.     Elson    J^sks    Education; 
Board  JJO^ErfOTipt  Plan 

SuperintMdfnt  Elson  in  a  com- 
municatloif  to  the  board  of  education 
pleads  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind^hildren  of  the  city  and  makes^ 
su^estion  for  co-operating  with  thq 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Interest^ 
of  the  Blind  in  teaching  the  chlldred 
together  with  the  children  of  Cleve- 
land who  have  sight. 

"Last  year  especial  arrange 
ments  were  made  for  teaching  a 
few  blind  children  in  the  regular 
classes  at  the  Stanard  school 
which  plan  was  reasonably  success^ 
ful  for  a  beginning,"  says  Superin- 
tendent Elson.  "The  society  recom- 
mends that  these  children  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  regular  schools,  and 
that  a  special  teacher  be  provided 
on  a  part  day  program  at  a  cost 
to  the  board  of  education  of  $37. 5( 
per  month.  The  other  portion  oi 
the  time  of  such  special  teacher  td 
be  employed  in  connection  with  th< 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind  in  Cleveland. 

"These  sightless  children  are  ehl 
titled  to  our  careful  consideration.  1 
have  confidence  that  a  satisfactory 
plan  may  be  inaugurated  for  thi 
training  of  these  children  in  puJJ(b5 
schools."  I  ^jT      I 
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SCHQO|;S,|PEN  MONDAY 

iRilY  OF  6S0M0  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Maoowell  Tells  of  Betterments 
Planned  by  the  Board. 

An  army  ten  times  as  num^^rous  as  the  one  that 
Sherman  took  with  nim  on  his  victorious  march  to 
the  sea  will  tramp  through  the  streets  of  this  city- 
to-morrow.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  a  Blue 
army  also,  for  its  members  will  answer  the  call 
to  pads  and  pencils. 

The  public  schocls  will  be  the  recruiting  stations, 
and  whether  or  not  the  individuals  who  enroll  look 
;upon  the  day  as  all  that  a  combination  of  Blue 
Monday  and  the  13th  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  produce  in  the  way  cf  depression  of  spirits  there 
will  be  seventeen  thousand  school  authorities  and 
teachers  on  hand  to  smooth  the  pathway  of  learn- 
ing for  approximately  650,000  lads  and  lassies,  tots 
and  tads  of  all  nations  and  all  varieties  of  home 
environment. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  stands  at  the  head  of  this  army.  At  his 
home  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  last  night  he  told 
of  his  hopes  and  plans  f6r  the  coming  year.  So 
far  as  the  school  work  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
concerned,  the  only  great  change"  will  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  copy  books. 

"For  the  last  two  years,"  said  Dr.  Maxwell,  "we 
have  been  substituting  for  the  copy  book  instruc 
tion  what  is  known  as  the  free  arm  movement 
"We  find  that  we  get  much  better  and  freer  penman 
ship  and  much  more  rapid  execution,  and  that  th 
children,  or  any  one  else,  can  write  for  a  long  tim 
without  fatigue  or  writer's  cramp.  The  writini 
exercises  become  a  pleasure  to  the  pupils. 
I  "I  regard  as  the  greatest  problem  before  th« 
j  school  authorities  and  the  teachers  of  the  city  hov 
I  to  get  the  ov«r-age,  retarded  children  more  rap 
idly  through  the  grades.  The  first  effort  that  was 
made  to  help  the  retarded  children  was  the  estab- 
jlishment  of  special  classes.  There  are  several  hun- 
jdred  such  classes  where  an  attempt  i9  made  tc 
! bring  them  along  more  rapidly. 

I  The  second  is  the  enlargement  of  the  system  ol 
I  summer  schools,  not  only  for  the  teaching  of  man- 
jual  training,  but  also  for  taking  care  of  those  chil- 
Idren   who   have   not    been    promoted    in    June,    the 


attempt  being  made  to  help  them  so  that  they  may 
be  promoted  in  September.  Reports  received  by  me 
to-day  show  that  in  the  hundred  such  classes  this 
year  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  had  done  work  suf-j 
ficiently  g-ood  to  enable  them  to  be  advanced.  Thei 
Board  of  Education  has  asked  for  an  approprla-} 
tlon  to  open  a  number  of  high  school  classes  next, 
summer  to  help  those  pupils  in  a  similar  manner,' 
and  also  to  enable  very  bright  children  to  savei 
some  time. 

"The  third  thing  will  be  the  establishment  of  the 
trade  schools.  There  remains,  however,  much  to 
be  done  by  teachers  and  supervising  officers  before 
this  problem,  which  recent  investigations  have 
shown  Is  found  in  all  the  large,  and,  indeed^  In  all 
the  small,  cities  of  the  Union,  is  satisfactorily 
solved." 

The  number  of  children  on  part  time  would  be 
less  than  last  term.  Dr.  Maxwell  thought. 

"The  registration  so  far  seems  to  show,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  we  shal\  have  a  Large  registry  during 
September.  I  anticipate,  however,  that  the  average 
attendance  for  the  month  of  September  will  be 
much  below  the  normal.  First,  because  the  16th, 
and  17th  of  this  month  are  important  Jewish  holi- 
days, and  the  schools  in  the  Jewish  neighborhoods  j 
will  be  practically  empty  during  those  two  days.  | 
Second,  the  ^Hudson-Fulton  celebration  will  doubt- 
less be  a  strong  ma^et  to  draw  children  away 
from  school. 

"I  am  hoping  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
children  on  part  time  as  compared  with  September 
a  year  ago.  Although  the  number  of  new  build- 
ings to  be  opened  is  not  so  large  as  in  some  formerj 
years,  they  are  so.  located  that  they  will  give  much| 
needed  relief  in  some  congested  districts.  | 

"For  instance,  probably  the  most  congested! 
school  is  84,  in  Brownsville,  Brooklyn.  Thi;^ 
school,  a  very  large  building,  has  had  more  than 
four  thousand  children  on  part  time.  The  large 
addition,  which  will  not  be  ready  on  Monday^  but 
soon  afterward,  will  enabl4  us  to  take  the  greater 
num.ber  of  these  children  off  part  time." 

Classes  for  the  blind  will  be  established  in  Octo- 
ber, under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Bingham,  whose 
experience  wS'S*WllMaaiiatrili||jg£grbrook,  Penn.  The 
will  be  four  classes  of  chiioren  suffering  fro 
tuberculosis,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  askec^ 
for  money  to  fit  up  twenty  practically  open  airj 
rooms  for  those  children,  who,  while  not  yet  tuber- 
culous patients,  may  develop  the  disease  unless 
such  treatment  Is  early  given. 

Dr.  Maxwell  placed  the  figure  of  increase  in  regis- 
tration this  year  at  about  twenty-five  thousand. 
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0  MORL|OPfl!OiS 
f  illC  SCHOOLS 


hjPenmanship  Must  Hereafter  Be 

1 1        Taught  by  the  Teachers 
i ' 
;  From  Manuals. 


^R.  MAXWELL'S  INSTRUCTIONS 


1^11    Principals    Attend    Meeting    in 
j  I     Manhattan — Many  SulDJects  Dis- 
I  i      ;     cussed  by  Superintendent. 


I'  The  principals  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
'(teity,  high  and  elemeDtary,  were  present 
■yesterday  afternoon  at  the  DeWitt  Clin-' 
';,ton  High  School,  Tenth  avenue  and  Fifty- 
|ninth  street,  Manhattan,  to  listen  to  the 
I  annual  address  of  City  Superintendent 
jSJMaxwell.  Most  of  the  associate  and  dis- 
Itrict  superintendents  were  present  on  the 

Silatform.  President  Egerton  L.  Win- 
hrop,  jr.,  was  introduced  as  chairman  of 
jflhe  meeting  by  Associate  Edson,  and  he 
Iii,hanked  the  men  and  women  present  for 
jNtheir  co-operation  during  his  administra- 
[|;*lon,  and  wished  them  success  for  the 
Ij'jcoming  year. 

;■  "One  thing  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
il'tlon,"  said  Mr.  Winthrop.  "Complaints 
illiave  been  made  to  me  since  I  returned  of 
jjthe  conduct  of  some  of  the  janitors  of  the 
i'/£chools.    In  my  opinion  you  principals  are 

!'  responsible  for  the  janitors.  If  complaints 
are  made  of  them  by  teachers  or  parents, 
'it  Is  your  duty  to  report  it  to  me.  I 
jfiwill  take  the  matter  up  at  all  times.  It 
Ns  absolutely  impossible  for  the  members 
|'«tof  the  Board  of  Education  or  of  the  com- 
kmittee  to  watch  over  the  schools.  Tha^ 
principals  can  do  so,  and  can  tell  what 
Ha  going  on,  and  the  responsibility  rests 
|*>n  you.  ^ 


"During  the  coming  year  tliere  is  to  be 
ti  number  of  holidays,  and  the  principals 
should  see  to  it  that  the  regular  school 
term  is  interri^pted  as  little,  as  possible, 
*Let  the  opening  exercises  be  brief,  and 
«,llow  no  long  speeches  by  outsiders,  if 
^possible." 

yDr.  Maxwell  Urges  Economy  in  Ad- 
ministration. 
.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  received  with  ap- 
l^lause.  He  informed  the  principals  that 
^it  was  necessary  to  practice  the  strictest 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
Bchools  this  year,  because  of  the  small 
appropriation,  and  the  principals  could  do 
more  in  that  respect  than  any  one  else. 
There  was  always  the  greatest  influx  of 
new  pupils  in  September  and  October  each 
year.  In  these  months  the  greatest  num- 
Hber  of  classes  are  organized.         • 

"I  appeal  to  you,"  said  the  speaker,  "to 
Hbe  more  than  usually  careful  this  year 
?3iot  to  form  any  new  class  that  can  possi- 
Ifibly  be  avoided,  and  not  to  form  any  new 
f«class  until  you  have  seen,  first,  whether 
(two  classes  cannot  be  consolidated  in 
fSome  other  part  of  the  school,  and,  sec- 
ond, whether  the  pupils  cannot  be  accom- 
pmodated  better  in  some  neighboring 
^chools.  This  matter,  you  may  say,  is 
^ar  the  district  superintendents  to  see  to, 
tbut  I  ask  all — principals,  district  superin- 
tendents and  my  colleagues,  who  are  re-j 
ijuted  to  be  such  extravagant  fellows — to: 
me  economical.  No  one  is  more  anxious 
fthan  I  am  to  see  all  the  classes  having 
Wixty  or  sixty-five  children  divided,  but  we, 
cannot  do  this  for  the  remainder  of  1909, 
because   the   funds   are  not  forthcoming." 

Bequests  Support  for  Trade  School. 

Dr.  Maxwell  called  attention  to  the  new- 
trade  school  for  vocational  training  which 
had  been  started  in  Public  School  No.  100, 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  street  and 
F4fth  avenue,  Manhattan,  the  success  of 
>\'hlch  depended  largely  on  the  principals 
of  the  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Pickett, 
the  new  principal,  he  said,  had  gone  about 
the  work  of  organization  in  a  truly  work- 
manlike manner,  and  should  be  sustained. 
The  boys  who  are  eligible  for  the  new 
school  are  those  w^ho  have  shown  no  apti- 
tude for  books  but  who  have  shown  an 
aptitude  for  hand  work;  who  are  retarded 
or  backward  in  their  studies,  and  who 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  entrance  into  a 
high  school.  The  trades  to  be  taught  are 
carpentry,  plumbing,  electrical  wiring, 
printing  and  machine  shop  practice,  with 
drawing,  which  accompanies  all  trades. 

"If  the  school  is  a  success."  continued 
the  superintendent,  "it  is  only  the  pr«- 
cursor  of  a  long  chain  of  such  schools 
extending  over  the  city.  It  depends  on 
3  0U  principals  to  make  it  a  success." 
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f'^'^'ichers  Keeded  for  Classes  for  Blind 
Children.  ^^^limm 

ttention  was  also  called  to  another 
[Sew  venture.  Last  year  a  school  had 
ibeen  started  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
miracles  almost  had  been  performed  in 
teaching  the  children.  It  had  ibeen  a 
great  success,  but  it  still  needed  the  ac- 
tive assistance  of  the  principals  to  dis- 
cover all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  in 
I  the  city.  This  year  it  was  intended  to 
I  extend  to  the  blind  children  the  same 
kindly  assistance  which  had  been  given 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr,  Maxwell 
wanted  the  principals  to  interest  them- 
selves In  finding  out  the  blind  children 
"who  are  not  going  to  any  school.  In 
the  second  place,  he  wanted  some  rec- 
ommendations as  to  teachers  they  could 
spare  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  classes 
for  the  blind.  The  teachers  would  re- 
ceive a. bonus  of  $100  a  year,  and  if  that 
was  not  satisfactory  it  would  probably 
be  made  more.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
have  specially  trained  teachers.  The  ex- 
jperiment  had  been  tried  elsev/here,  and 
It  was  found  that  the  best  'leacherB  were 
those  of  good  grades,  under  the  direction 
I  of  a  competent  teacher  of  tlie  blind.  Miss 
1  Bingham  had  been  appointed  to  Super- 
vise this  work,  and  she  would  direct  the 
manufacture  of  textbooks.  As  soon  as 
'he  blind  children  learn  to  read  and 
write,  they  would  go  into  the  classes 
of  seeing  children.  It  had  been  found 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  iso- 
ilate  them  from  seeing  children,  and  that 
I  they    could   do   many  things  at   least  as 

well  as  those  who  saw. 

I 

Coaching    Classes   Have    Been   Most 
I  Successful. 

I  "There  has  just  closed  the  most  suc- 
;cessful  seasdn  In  the  summer  schools  and 
vacation  playgrounds  ever  known  In  the 
city,"  said  Dr.  Maxwell.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures, which  was  not  new  but  which  was 
j  introduced  much  more  extensively  than 
1  before,  was  the  coaching  classes,  satis- 
factory attendance  on  which  enabl.ed  a 
pupil  to  skip  a  grade  in  September.  The 
children  had  given  these  classes  a  new 
name  and  called  them  "common  sense 
classes."  Only  the  foremost  teachers  had 
Ibeen  selected,  none  who  had  received  less 
j  than  B  plus  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
none  except  experts.  In  his  twenty-seven 
years  experience  he  had  never  seen 
classes  in  school  or  college  in  which  the 
pupils  worked  with  greater  enthusiasm. 
The  work  had  been  carefully  planned  and 
j^upervised  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Brady.  Wher- 
ever a  teacher  was  found  who  was  not 
sufficiently  active,  or  zealous,  or  who 
was  not  doing  the  work  well,  her  resig- 
nation was  asked,  and  another  was  ap- 
pointed. At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  an 
examination  was  given,  and  those  who 
passed  were  given  certificates.  About 
five  in  each  class  were  given  certificates 
that  they   could   skip   a  class,  and  about 


.fifteen  received  a  cerfffic&te  that  thej^i 
were  entitled  to  promotion.  It  was  not 
^-tnade  compulsory  on  the  principals  of  the 
Tegular  day  schools  to  recognize  these! 
certiflciates,  but  the  city  superintendent! 
app"al6d^  to  thera  to  do  so.  He  urgedj 
thb.  .  0  '^aliow  a  child  with  a  certificate 
to  ,►!-.!  on  trill  and  to  promote  on  trial, i 
and  helievd  ^.   would  not  appeal  in} 

vain,  These  children  had  worked  hardj 
and  i.,  M-,ould  be  a  cruel  wrong  to  dis- 
appoint  them. 

Dr.  Maxwell  told,  as  an  instance,  howl 
"much  these  certificates  were  valued  by 
the  children,  how  a  little  girl  made  two 
journeys  from  farthest  Brownsville  to  the 
Fifty-ninth  street  office  to"  get  a  copy 
of  a  certificate  which  had  been  lost  in| 
her  home.  He  also  asked  the  principals' 
to  find  out  all  children  who  had  attended: 
.the  summer  schools,  and  ascertain  their! 
needs.  He  asked  them  also  to  permit 
those  children  who  desired  to  attend  the 
summer  school  next  year  to  retain  their 
'books.  In  many  cases  that  had  not  been 
done  this  year,  and  he  had  given  notes j 
to  janitors  to  find  books  for  the  children. 

Ratings  in  Physical  Training. 

"Hitherto  the  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools  have  not  been  rated  for  gradua- 
tion upon,  their  work  in  physical  train- 
ing and  hygiene.  Beginning  with  the 
rating  for  graduation  in  June,  1909,  the 
tpHiiill.^lijil.  iiiL  for  graduation  should  be 
rated  in  these  subjects  in  accordance  with 
Item  XI  of  the  blanks  'Estimates  of  Pu- 
pils Attainments,'  now  in  your  hands," 
said  the  superintendent. 

^he  effort  and  success  of  the  student  to 
follow  out  the  instruction  given  in  hy- 
giene in  matters  of  cleanliness  of  the  face 
and  finger  nails,  mouth,  teeth,  hair  and 
clothing,  should  form  the  greatest  part 
of  Item  No.  1.  The  succees  of  the  student 
in  correcting  technical  physical  defects, 
such  as  decayed  teeth,  remediable  condi-i 
tlons  of  the  hair,  eyes  and  ears,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as 
his  attitude  toward  the  hygiene  of  the 
school  and  classroom. 

"Since  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  physical 
training  work  to  cause  good  posture  by 
the  production  of  a  bodily  vigor  which 
will  express  itself  in  good  posture;  by  the 
establishment  of  a  pride  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion, and  by  exercises  specifically  de- 
signed to  correct  bad  posture,  this  item 
should  receive  particular  attention.  A 
good  posture  should  be  taken,  particularly 
when  the  students  rise  to  recite,  and 
when  they  are  seated  at  their  desks.         i 

A  student  should  be  rated  A  only  when, 
he  or  she  can  stand  with  head  erect,  chinj 
in,  chest  forward,  hips  back,  weight  for- 
ward and  knees  well  braced  backward,! 
and  habitually  does  so.  Both  the  abilityi 
to  assume  a  correct  posture  and  the  habit-i 
ual  posture  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. I 

"The  folk  dances  of  seventh  and  eighth | 
years  may  be  made  the  basis  of  the  rating  j 


^m  No.  4  for  girls.  They  should  be 
marked  under  three  heads;  Memory,  form 
and  spirit. 

Physical  Examination. 

"1  must  again  call  your  attention  to 
the  physical  examination  of  boys  pro- 
posed for  truant  school,  either  as  truants 
or  incorrigibles.  I  have  read  all  reports 
on  such  examinations  for  last  year,  ,and 
have  found  that  physical  examination  was 
deferred  until  commitment  was  imminent, 
and  then  was  had  only  because  I  insisted 
on  it. 

"This  is  not  what  I  had  in  mind.  What 
is  needed  is  examination  when  the 
boy  shows  the  slightest  inclination  to- 
ward truancy  or  incorrigibility. 

"To  facilitate  physical  examination,  Dr. 
Baker  has  promised  to  send  to  principals 
the  names  of  the  doctor  and  nurse  as- 
signed to  each  school.  Physician  and 
nurse  will  make  entries  on  'physical  rec- 
ord' cards  of  pupil.    See  that  they  do  it. 

"When  a  child  applies  for  a  school  rec- 
ord in  order  to  obtain  employment  certifi- 
cate (no  longer  to  be  issued  'on  demand'), 
two  things  are  to  be  done:  First,  send 
him  to  the  school  physician  for  examina- 
tion; second,  have  him  examined  as  to 
his  intellectual  attainments  at  the  uni- 
form examination  for  this  purpose',  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the>  district 
superintendent.  The  child  must  bring 
both  records  to  the  Department  of 
Health. 
I     New  Compulsory  Education  Law„ 

"I  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
changes  in  the  new  compulsory  educa- 
tional law: 

"The  law  in  future  operates  for  all 
the  time  that  the  school  the  child  at- 
tends is  in  session;  hence,  a  child  who 
attends  a  public  school  may  be  guilty 
of  truancy  in  June  and  September  as 
[Well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  It  is 
I  possible  to  compel  all  children  to  attend 
school  in  these  months. 

"School  records  are  no  longer  to  be. 
given  on  demand,  but  only  after  proper 
investigation  and  examination." 

Copybooks  Taken  Off  Supply  List. 

After  mentioning  the  fact  of  his  assign- 
ment of  the  three  directors  of  drawing 
and  manual  training,  as  stated  in  the 
Eagle  on  Monday,  Dr.  Maxwell  sprang  a 
surprise  on  the  principals. 

"Another  change  has  been  made.  After 
December  31  you  will  find  no  copybooks 
on  the  list  of  school  supplies.  In  their 
places,  for  the  teaching  of  penmanship, 
there  will  be  pens  and  ink,  blank  paper 
and  manuals.  I  urge  you  to  bend  all 
your  efforts  to  make  a  success  of  the  free- 
arm  movement  of  penmanship,  Lend 
your  chief  support  to  penmanship  this 
I  year. 

"I  suggest  that  you  carry  the  depart- 
mental system  of  teaching  below  the  7A 
grade   at   least  as   far  as  this:   wherever 


you  have  a  teacher  who  excels  in  teach- 
ing penmanship,  one  who  excels  in  teach-| 
ing  drawing  or  one  who  excels  in  teaching! 
singing,  that  you  relieve  such  teachers  ot; 
some  parts  of  their  ordinary  class  work, 
and  have  them  teach  drawing,  penman- i 
ship  and  singing  in  the  other  grades. 
While  they  are  out  of  their  own  classes 
their  places  should  be  taken  by  the  teach- j 
ers  who  are  not  required  to  teach  drawing, 
singing  or  penmanship.  ! 

The  Betarded  Child. 

"The  retardation  of  children  in  the! 
grades  is  still  our  most  difficult,  our  most! 
serious  problem.  If  you  will  examine  thej 
figures  compiled  from  your  own  reports' 
and  published  In  my  last  annual  report,' 
as  to  the  ages  of  children  in  the  grades, 
you  will  find  that  but  little  progress  has 
a3  yet  been  made  in  solving  this  problem. 
Mr.  Ayres,  the  statistician  of  the  Russellj 
Sage  Foundation,  in  whose  word  I  have' 
the  utmost  confidence,  has  estimated  thatj 
it  costs  the  City  of  New  York  over  $4,~ 
000,000  to  teach  the  children  who  are  not ! 
promoted  each  term.  Three  important 
measures  have  been  recently  taken  to  aid 
you  in  accelerating  the  progress  of 
these  retarded  children: 

"The  special  classes  which  have  been  so 
largely,  but  not  yet  largely  enough,  es- 
tablished throughout  the  schools. 

"The  summer  coaching  classes  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

"The  trade  school  which  has  just  opened 
its  doors. 

"All  these  efforts,  however,  will  fail, 
and  all  other  efforts  will  fail  to  accom~ 
plish  our.  purpose,  the  acceleration  of  the 
progress  of  slow  pupils  through  the; 
grades,  unless  you  principals  make  a 
united  effort  to  use  all  means  in  your 
power  to  push  the  over-age  child  more 
rapidly  through  the  grades." 
May  Be  a  Half  Holiday,  but  Wot 
More. 

Dr.  Maxwell  announced  at  the   close  of 
his   address   that   the   schools     would     be 
open     during     the     Hudson-Pulton     week 
There  may  be  a  half  holiday  one  day,  bu 
not  more  than  that. 
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CLASSES  FOR  BjInD  CHILDREN 


*  invites  Parents  to   Re- 
^'^t  To  Nearest  School  Next  i 

Monday. 


Parents     of     children     who     are     blind 
should   be    particularly   interested   in   the 
Ifact    that    classes    for    the    instruction    of 
ithe    afflicted    little    ones    are    to_   be    e3- 
itablished    at    several    schools    throughout 
the  city— at  first  in  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lynr    Such  parents  as   are  known  to   the 
school  authorities  have   received  the  fol- 
lowing  invitation  from  City  Superintend- 
ent    Maxwell.     All     parents     with     blind 
1  children  are  also  invited,     . 

"Classes   for    the    education     of     blind 
I  children    in    connection    with    the    public 
schools  of  New  York  City  are   to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  following  schools: 

"P.    S.    20,   Rivington,    Forsyth   and    El- 

dridge    streets,    Manhattan.  % 

"P.  S.  110,  Broome  and  Cannon  streets,^ 

Manhattan.  ,    -r^     . 

"P     S     186,    One 'Hundred    and    Forty- 

:  fifth  stf'e6t  and  Amsterdam  avenue,  Mam- 

hattan.  -,  t»  i f' 

v''P    s.  64    Berriman  street  and  Belmont 

and  Atkins' avenues,  Brooklyn. 
.     "P.    S.    157,    Kent     avenue    and    iaaii- 

place,  Brooklyn.  , 

"If  you  wish  to  have  your  child  attenu 

such  a   class,   please   take     him     to     th^j 

school  nearest  your     home     on     Monday 

morning,    October   4.    Transportation    for 
iS^^hili  and^his  guide  will  be  furnished 

if  necesssary."  -     -     -  - 
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Board    of   Estimate    Calls    Upon 
^     Board   of   Education    to 
Furnish  the  Facts. 


RESEARCHERS  WANT  TO  HELP. 


Bureau    Asks    Board    to     Co-operate 

With.   It  in  Investigation. 

Coolly  Eeceived, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion yesterday  afternoon  a  communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  requesting  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  furnish  all  information  as  to 
the  conditions  existing  which  render 
part-time  necessary  in  the  schools  of 
the  city,  with  the  localities  in  which 
such  conditions  exist,  the  number  of 
class  rooms  entirely  occupied  and  those 
«ither  wholly  or  in  part  occupied. 

This  is  supposed  to  fee  the  result  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  that  there  were 
''seats  to  burn"  in  the  schools  of  this 
ciiy.  only  the  Board  of  Education  had 
misplaced  its  buildings,  and  that  even 
in  the  misplaced  buildings  children 
could  be  taken  from  the  congested  dis- 
tricts and  given  a  full  day's  schooling. 
There  are  500  school  buildings  in  the 
city,  and  no  one  can  answer  the  query 
offhand,  so  the  communication  was  re-' 
lerred  to  the  president  of  the  board." 
Jlr.  Winthrop  will,  of  course,  call  upon 
City  Superintendent  Maxwell,  who  will 
call  (or  reports  from  the  principals,  if 
the  material  is  not  already  in  the  office. 
Most  likely,  however,  a  new  census  will 
be  taken  of  the  sittings  and  the  occu- 
pants. 


!  Th«  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
l^yants  to  have  a  laand  in  this  investiga*'' 
tion.  Thfxe  was  read  at  the  same  meet-; 
ing  a  letter  from  R.  Pulton  Cutting,  act-; 
ing  chairman  of  the  bureau,  asking  the; 
board  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
co-operate  with  it  and  the  Allied  Real' 
Estate  Interests  in  an  investigation  of 
school  sittings  and  the  school  budget. 
Mr.  Cutting  announced  that  "working' 
in  other  departments  of  the  city  gov-' 
ernment,  notably  that  of  finance,  the  de- 
pa^tmeut  heads  have  appointed  special 
representatives  or  committees  to  co- 
I  operate  with  the  bureau  in  seeking  in- 
formation from  the  records  and  studying 
material  gathered.  Following  its  prac- 
tice the  bureau  will  submit  to  you,  or 
i  your  representatives,  all  reports  prior 
■  to  publication,  with  a  view  to  securing-' 
further  co-operation,  making  sure  that 
the  matter  and  manner  of  statement  for 
'  publication  will  faithfully  interpret  the 
actual  conditions." 

I      No  one  made  any  comment  on  this  let- 
ter,  fcut   a   motion   was   made    that   it   bo 
referred    to    the    committee    on    bylaws. 
I  Of    course,    if    the    board   desired    the    co- 
operation of  the  bureau,  the  letter  would 
:  not    have    been    sent    to    that    committee, 
which     will     probably     indite     a     reply 
couched    in    formal    and    legal    phrases, 
polite  but  chilly,  that  the  proffer  of  the 
i  bureau's      services      is      "declined      with 
thanks." 

No  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
could    be    found   who    could    state    clearly 
why  the  bureau  wanted  the  board  to  co-. 
I  operate    with      it      in      investigating    tiie 
:  school  budg«t.      That  document  was  pre- 
j  pared  months  ago,  and  carefully  scanned 
i  by    the    finance      committee,      of      which 
I  John    Greer^e,    the    able     statistician      of 
i  Bradstreet's,  is  chairman,  and  every  com- 
jmittee    of   the    board    which   has    the    ex-' 
ipenditure  of  the  funds  presented  reasons 
Ifor  the  amount  it   requested.     As   a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  supply  committee,  which 
expends   about  a  million   and   a  half   for 
all   sorts    of   material,    from    needles    and 
pins    to   coal,    from    pens    and    pencils    to 
dictionaries,  and  from  sawdust  to  trans- 
jpdrtation,    has    asked    for    no    more    for 
the    year    1910    than    for    the    past    year„ 
although  nearly  28,000  more   children  are 
in    the    schools    now    than    at    this    time 
last  year  and   several    new  Ouildings   are 
to  be  opened.     That  surely  needs  no  in-. 
vestigation. 


Instruction  of  Blind  and  Tuberculous 

The  board  approved  the  recommenda' 
tion  of  the  superintendents  for  the  or- 
ganization of  five  classes  for  the  instruc-^ 
tion  of  blind  children,  one  class  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  following  schools:  Manhat-; 
tan,  Nos.  20,  110  and  186;  Brooklyn,  No... 
64,  East  New  York,  and  No.  159.  Kent 
avenue  and  Taffe  place.  The  prepara- 
tions for  instructing  blind  children  in  tha 


elementary  schools  are  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  number  of  blind  children  ap- 
plying for  such  instruction  will  necessi- 
tate  the   organization  of  the  five  classes. 

The  ferryboat  day  camp  Suseuehanna, 
which  is  moored  in  Erie  Basin,  was  made 
an  annex  of  Public  School  No.  27,  Brook- 
lyn. The  boat  now  accommodates  a  class 
of  forty-three  tubercular  children.  The 
boat  has  been  under  the  suoervlsion  of 
the  committee  on  the  prevention  of  tu- 
berculosis of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  practically  all  summer,  and  it 
asked  the  board  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  the  bureau  provid- 
ing the   place,   medical  care  and  food. 

The  committee  on  buildings  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  tlie  following  inspec- 
tors on  account  of  a  lack  of  money  and 
work:  David  Duff,  carpentry;  Cornelius  J. 
Lynch,  masonry  and  carpentry;  Julius 
Jones,  inspector;  James  T.  McNulty,  re- 
pairs. 


;lJOGESTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  DISTRICg&fciND 

.  Pyjes  Would  J^ave    Provision 
'  iMad^  fb/Afflicted 

Children. 

That  ptj^vision  be  made'  in  the  Dis- 
rict  of  Cdlumbia  fbr  the  free  education 
.f  the  blind  was  the  sugg-estion  re- 1 
eived  by  the  Commissiojners  today  from 
)r.  R.  A.  Pyles,  of  115  Monroe  street,  ■ 
nacostia. 

Under    the    present    system    the    blind- 
hildren    of    the    District    are    sent    to 
le  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
Commissioner    Macfarland    said    today] 
lat  if  the  children  are  without  means 
leir  expenses  are  paid  by  the  District  I 
ut    that    otherwise    a    charge    is    made! 
)r  board   and   tuition.     ,  '     / 


1^euj    MorVl  GUV. 
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BEGINS  TO  TEAGH 
B|.INDH)NDAY 

Boa^     ofi  Jiducation    Will    Open 
(/lasses  in  Five  Schools  in  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn. 


PLANS   TO   TEANSFORT   PUPILS 


The   Blind    Children    Will    Be   In 

structed  in  Classes  With  Those 

Who  Can  See. 


/ 


Next  Motiday  the  Board  of  Bducatij 
will  open  the  first  classes  or  schools  \  ar 
tie  blind  in  the  public  school  system.  The 
blind  children  will  be  received  in  any  cne 
of  five  buildings  in  Manhattan  and  Bro(  k- 
ilyn  and  will  begin  at  once  the  study  \of 
'the  Braille  system  of  raised  letter  reading 
land  writing.  When  they  become  proficient 
I  in  it  they  will  be  enrolled  in  classes  with 
I  the  seeing  pupils  and  will  continue  the 
regular  studies  with  the  clas'ses.  Instead 
of  using  the  regular  text  books  and  paper, 
pens,  etc.,  each  pupil  will  have  his  or  her 
own  text  books,  printed  in  raised  type, 
and  stylus  and  bads.  Their  work  will  be 
examined  and  corrected  by  the  teacher  of 
the  blind  assigned  to  the  school.  The  in- 
struction will  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Miss  Gertrude  Bingham,  inspec- 
tor of  the  classes  for  the  blind. 

The  Board  of  ESducation  will  transport 
the  pupils  who  live  St  a  distance  from  the 
schools.  Those  selected  are  accessible  to 
the  greatest  number  of  children.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  schools  in  which  blind  pu- 
pils will  be  enrolled: 

MANHATTAN. 
P.    S.    20,    Rivington,    Forsyth,    and    El- 
dridge  streets. 
P.  S.  110,  Broome  and  Cannon  streets. 
P.  S.  186.  145th  street,  east  of  Amster-, 
dam  avenue. 

BROOKLYN. 

P.  S.  (54,  JBerriman  street,  Belmont  and 
Atkins  avenues. 

P.  S.  157,  Kent  avenue  and  Taafe  place, 
near  Park  avenue. 
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SCHOOLS  NOW 
OPEN  TO  BLIND 

|^0'I)ay|.#ie    B^irfd    of    Education 
'   '      Open^Jg,€Hfisse5  for  Them  in 
Five  Schools. 


ILL  BE  TAUGHT  WITH  SEEING 


Evening  Schools  and  Lectures  Will 

Reopen  This  Evening — School 

Year  Under  Way. 


To-day  the  Board  of  EJducation  opened 
five  schools  in  Manhattan  and  in  Brooklyn 
to  blind  pupils.  The  schools  will  not  be 
exclusively  for  blind  children,  as  the 
Board  of  Education  has  planned  to  have 
the  blind  children  taught  in  classes  with 
the  seeing.  A  teacher  of  the  blind  has 
been  assigned  to  each  school,  and  a  class 
for  the  blind  will  be  organized  and  the 
children  taught  to  read  and  write  the 
Braille  system.  When  they  are  proficient 
in  it  they  will  be  enrolled  in  the  regular 
classes  and  will  talte  up  the  regular  work. 
Then  papers  will  be  corrected  by  the 
teacher  of  the  blind. 

The  board  is  already  conducting  schools 
for  the  crippled  and  the  deaf. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 
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AX      INTERESTING      EXPERIMENT 

Placing   Blind    Children    in    New    York 
Public   Schools 

It  was  an  anxious  procession  that  went 
slowly  through  the  rooms  of  New  York 
Public  School  110,  yesterday  morning. 
First  came  Miss  Adeline  E.  Simpson,  the 
principal,  leading  a  little  blind  boy  six 
years  old.  Next  came  Miss  Gertrude 
Bingham,  inspector  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized public  school  classes  for  the  blind, 
guiding  a  blind  Jewish  girl,  a  pale  little 
creature  of  eight  or  so.  Miss  Arabella  F. 
Cashman,  special  teacher  of  the  blind  in 
Public  School  110,  broiight  up  the  rear 
with  another  blind  pupil,  Benjamin,  a 
tall  Italian  lad  of  fifteen.  It  was  the 
first  trial  of  the  Board  of  Education's 
latest  innovation,  special  classes  for  the 
blind,  and  the  sightless  pupils  were  "see- 
ing" the  school  in  which  they  are  to 
work.  In  four  other  schools  in  Greater 
New  York  the  same  scenes  took  place 
yesterday  —  Public  School  20,  Public 
School  186,  and  two  Brooklyn  schools, 
No.  64  and  No.  157.  These  schools  were 
selected  because  they  cover  areas  In 
which  the  greatest  number  of  blind  chil- 
dren reside.  "The  plan,"  Miss  Bingham 
said,  "is  to  put  the  blind  children  in  the 
regular  classes  with  the  normal  children 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  they  must  have 
preparation  and  special  guidance,  so 
there  will  be  a  teacher  in  each  school 
who  will  instruct  them  in  the  Braille 
system  of  raised  letter  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  to  give  them  the  help  they  need. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  get  the  work 
really  started,  for  the  population  among 
which  we  work  is  largely  foreign,  and 
it's  not  easy  to  get  at  them.  Of  course, 
the  children  can't  come  to  school  alone, 
end  there's  the  question  of  getting 
guides.  Where  there's  a  seeing  child  of 
school  age  in  the  family,  that  child  will 
be  transferred  if  necessary  to  the  blind 
brother  or  sister's  school  and  act  as 
guide.  The  transportation  of  every 
child  is  going  to  be  arranged  for,  and  the 
city  will  pay  the  carfare  where  neces- 
sary." ^ 


Miss  Bingham  Is  experienced  In  this 
work,  having  been  for  seventeen  years  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  in  special  schools  in 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  Miss  Cash- 
man,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  blind 
pupils  In  Public  School  110,  has  been  a 
teacher  in  that  school  for  several  years, 
but  she  has  made  herself  familiar  with 
the  methods  In  use  for  the  blind.  So  has 
the  principal,  who  has  given  up  her  own 
office  for  the  blind  class,  there  being  no 
other  room  available. 

"Miss  Cashman  ,will  have  to  teach  a 
little  of  everything."  Miss  Simpson  said. 
"She  will  accompany  the  children  to  the 
regular  classes  when  thej'-^  enter  and 
she  will  correct  their  exercises,  for  while 
they  can  understand  what  the  teachers 
say,  they  will  have  to  write  and  figure, 
of  course,  in  their  own  characters.  She 
will  teach  them  geography  by  making 
maps  on  a  cushion  with  tacks.  They  are 
to  have  manual  training — everything  in 
short,  that  the  seeing  children  have.  And 
they'll  have  twenty-three  hundred  pairs 
of  eyes  to  help  them,  for  we've  taken  them 
through  all  the  rooms  and  introduced 
them  to  all  of  the  twenty-three  hundred 
pupils,  and  every  child  is  ready  and  eager 
to  help  them." 


Tve^vJ     Mo-r'/L     '^  ■r\^^^y^-f^<^ 


Cifj/   Places   Sightless   tvith   Seeing 
Pupils  for  First-^Time. 

It  wuH  an  anxious  procession  thja^ftent  slo•v^•ly 
thj-ough  the  rooms  of  Public  Schoorllft  at  Broome 
and  Cannon  streets,  yesterday  morning.  First 
came  Miss  Adeline  E.  Simpson,  the  principal,] 
leading-  a  little  blind  boy  six  years  old.  The  boy's! 
mother  held  his  other  hand.  Next  came  Miss 
Gertrude  Bingham,  inspector  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized public  school  classes  for  the  blind,  guiding  a 
blind  Jewish  girl,  a  pale  little  creature  of  eight  or 
so.  Miss  Arabella  F.  Cashman,  special  teacher  ofi 
the  blind  in  Public  School  110,  brought  up  the 
rear  with  another  blind  pupil,  Ben.1amin,  a  tall 
Italian  lad  of  fifteen.  Benjamin's  mother,  who 
had  brought  him  to  school,  carrying  her  heavy 
baby  in  her  arms  because  she  had  no  one  with 
whom  to  leave  it,  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  the 
first  trial  of  the  Board  of  Education's  latest  inno 
vation,  special  classes  for  the  blind,  and  the  sight- 
less pupils  were  "seeing"  the  school  in  which  they 
are  to  work. 


W^ln  fom-  otEer  'scli'6p^l&  Hn'"  greater 'N^^ 
jthe  same  scenes  took  place  j'estei'day — Public: 
iSchool  20,  at  Rivington,  Foisyth  and  Eldridge 
streets;  Public  School  186,  at  145th  street  and 
Amsterdam  avenue,  and  two  Brooklyn  schools. 
No.  64,  at  Berriman  street,  Belmont  and  Atkina 
avenues,  and  No.  157,  at  Kent  avenue  and  Taafe 
Place.  These  schools  were  selected  because  they' 
cover  areas  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  blind 
children  reside.  ^ 

"The  plan,"  Miss  Bingham  said,  "is  to  put  the 
blind  children  in  the  regular  classes  with  the 
normal  children  as  soon  as  possible.  But  they 
must  have  pi-eparation  and  special  guidance,  so 
there  will  be  a  teacher  in  each  school  who  will 
i instruct  them  in  the  Braille  system  of  raised  let- 
jter  reading  a.nd  writing,  and  to  give  them  the  h^lp 
they  need. 

"It  will  take  some  time*'to  get  the  work  really 
started,"  Miss  Bingham  continued,  "for  the  popu- 
jlajtion  among  which  we  work  is  largely  foreign,  and 
it's  not  easy  to  get  at  them.  Of  course,  the  chil- 
(iren   can't    come   to    school    alone,    and   there's    the 

Uestion  of  getting  guides.    Where  there's  a  seeing 

^iid   of  school   age   in   the  family,   that   child   will 
transfered  if  necessary  to   the  blind  brother  or 

^ter's   school,   and  act  as   guide.     The   transporta- 

bn  of  every  child  is  going  to  be  arranged  for,  and 
'the  city  will  pay  the  carfare  where  necessary.  How 
do  we  get  hold  of  the  blind  children?  Through  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  of  the  New  YoHc  As^^|;^|;^ljya^^ 
th  r  II  Ij]  liifliiiiiaiiiiiiiiiimiifniiiiliti ""  ways."*?E1?e**^mes  we  find 
in  the  census  of  the  blind  taken  two  years  ago  for 
the  state  by  Miss  Edith  Holt." 

Miss  Bingham  is  experienced  in  this  work,  hav- 
ing been  for  seventeen  years  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
in  special  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities. 
Miss  Cashman,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  blind 
pupilis  in  Public  School  110,  has  been  a  teacher  in 
that  school  for  several  years,  but  she  has  made 
herself  familiar  with  the  methods  in  use  for  the 
blind  and  has  taken  up  the  work  with  enthusiasm. 
So  has  the  principal,  who  has  given  up  her  own  of- 
fice for  the  blind  class,  there  being  no  other  room 
available.  Her  table  yesterday  was  littered  with 
ispecial  slates  for  the  blind  and  Braille  primers 
just  sent  down  from  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School,  where  a  special  printing  press  has  been  in- 
stalled. 

"Miss  Cashman  will  have  to  teach  a  little  of 
everything,"  Miss  Simpson  said.  "She  will  accom- 
pany the  children  to  the  regular  classes  when  they 
enter  and  she  will  correct  their  exercises,  for  while 
they  can  understand  what  the  teachers  say,  they 
will  have  to  write  and  figure,  of  course,  in  tjieir 
own  characters.  She  will  teach  them  geography  by 
making  maps  on  a  cushion  with  tacks."~  They  are  to 
have  manual  training— everything,  in  short,  that  the 
seeing  children  have.  And  they'll  have  twenty- 
three  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  to  help  them,  for  we've 
taken  them  through  all  the  rooms  and  introduced 
them  to  all  of  the  twenty-three  hundred  pupils,  and 
e^ery  child  is  ready  and  eager  to  help  them." 


~  It  "was  curious  to  see  the  different  ways'tho  bllnai 
children  had  of  getting  acquainted  witli  their  sur- 
roundings. Six-year-old  Sammy  used  his  nose. 
Shown  a  boy's  desk,  he  sat  down  and  smelled  of  It, 
and  then  seemed  to  feel  that  he  knew  it.  Eight- 
year-old  Annie  scorned  the  railing  when  she  went 
upstairs,  and  seemed  to  take  in  things  without 
touching.  Blind  as  siie  is,  she  acts  as  Interpreter 
for  her  family,  being  the  only  one  who  can  speak 
English  "The  girls  on  the  street  learned  me,"  she 
said. 

Fifteen-year-old  Benjamin  has  been  blind  only 
two  years.  Pressed  to  say  what  he  would  like  to 
learn  to  do  for  a  living,  he  answered,  "Anything, 
anything,"  but  finally  said  bashfully,  "Music." 

"These  Italians  are  all  musical,"  said  Miss  Bing- 
ham. "We  hope,  by  and  by,  to  have  a  teacher  of 
music  for  tlia^JiftW^^ pupils,"         ;^;:ijv>vj»..a  ,   --■'  -■".-      - 


y\~£^\Aj    BeJLi^u-roUTla.SS.,    StctY^cLst-rl 
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THE    BLIND    IN    PUBLIC    SCHQfiL^ 

If  the  New  York  experir«e^i^#:#it- 
ting    blind    children    into    thl'  regnflar 
school  classes,  with  extra  supervision, 
can  be  made  to  work,  it  will  be  a  great 
mercy    for    those    who    are    too    much 
left  by  themselves  or  in  the  company 
,  of  others  similarly  handicapped.    The 
j  mental    stimulus   of   the    usual    school  i 
I  room  procedure  will  be  of  incalculable , 
:  value,   and  the  sense  of  having  much  j 
i  in  common  with  the  mass  of  children  j 
will  be  a  splendid  tonic  to   the  blind,  i 
!  There   is   a   good      chance,      too,    of  ai 
healthy  effect  upon  the  main  body  of  I 
the      students,    through   the   inevitable] 
drain  of  the  presence  of  the  blind  upon  | 
the   helpfulness  and   sj'-mpathy   of  the 
others,        A  few   incidental   lessons   in: 
unselfishness     and  kindliness   in     this] 
practical  form  will  not  be  amiss.     The 
advantages  on  both  sides  are  so  great, 
as  to  make  success  in  the  actual  mat-; 
ter   of  teaching  very  much  to   be   de- 
sired. 
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jTHE  BLIND  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

If  the  New  York  experiment  of  put- 
tkig  blind  children  into  the  regular 
school  classes,  with  extra  supervision, 
can  be  made  to  work,  it  will  be  a 
great  mercy  for  those  who  are  too 
much  left  by  themselves  or  in  the 
company  of  others  similarly  handi- 
capped. The  mental  stimulus  of  the 
usual  school  room  procedure  will  be 
incalculable  value,  and  the  sense  of 
I  having  much  in  common  with  the 
mass  of  children  will  be  a  splendid 
tonic  to  the  blind.  There  is  a  good 
chance,  too,  of  a  healthy  effect  upon  the 
main  body  of  the  students,  through  the 
inevitable  drain  of  the  presence  of  the 
blind  upon  the  helpfulness  and  symp 
athy  of  others.  A  few  incidental  les- 
sons in  unselfishness  and  kindliness  in 
this  practical  form  will  not  be  amiss. 
The  advantages  on  both  sides  are  so 
great  as  to  make  success  in  the  actual 
matter  of  teaching  very  much  to  be 
desired.— New  Bedford  Standard. 
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Special  Instfuctioo  Foi  Jf- 

fiicie*  C|%^  In  L.  I. 

City  m  Newtown. 

DISTRICT    SUPT.    C.    E.    FRANKLirJ 

AUTHORIZED    TO    FORM    SUCH 

CLASSES   HERE. 


Some    Centrally     Located    School    Will 

be  Choson  and  Free  Transportation 

Will   be   Furnished    Deaf   Mutes 

and   the    Sightless. 


Parents  who  liave  cliildren  that  are 
(leaf  and  dtiniib  or  blind  have  reason 
tO  be  greatly  gratified  over  the  an- 
nouncement that  has  been  made  by 
.Oistrict  Superintendent  at  Sohoois  C. 
E.  Franklin  regarding-  the  establish- 
ment of  special  classes  i'oT  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  children  who  live  in  Long 
Inland   C'it\-  and  Newtown. 

Superinte^ndent  Frajiklin.  whose  two 
local  school  districts.  Nos.  41  and  42. 
take  in  all  of  the  First  Ward  and  most 
ot  the  Second,  lias  ))een  authoi'ized  to 
lOrm  tliese  classea  at  suuie  school  that 
will  be  most  convenient  to  the  m<i- 
jority  of  the  children  who  will  attend 
them. 


I  The  omly  condition  im'posed  by  the 
ISoard  of  Ji^ducation  in  uider  tliat  this 
I  section  may  secure  tliese  spocial 
;  classes  is  that  each  class  must  have 
I  at  least  six  children  enrol' lied.  Saiper- 
iiiitendent  Framklin  has  been  busy  lo- 
ca  t  i  ng  i'am  i  lies  i n  w  ii  i c h  i  I  i  ei' i  -.  a  re 
I  deaf  mutes  or  blind  cliikiren.  and  he 
has  already  fc;und  a  ivjm'ber  oi!  them,, 
both  ill  Long-  IslamJ  C'iiv  and.  throug-h- 
out  the  various  sections   of  Newtown. 

He  is  of  the  ojjinion,  however,  r/iut 
tlure  are  otiiers  v,-iiom  iie  has  not  been 
able  to  ]'eacli.  so  lie  ha'3  reauested  tlie 
vStar  to  give  turLher  pubiicity  to  -the 
matter.  rt-i-aders  of  the  Star  ^vho  ]n:ay 
ivnovv-  of  sr.c/i  chiklren  are  ur^rd  to 
send  their  a-ddresses  to  v?.uijeriiitendent 
rh-.iuici'iu  at  -lis  oifice  at  E'rnhursi:.  ].:lis 
hea<l(iuarters  there  an-  ^n  che  new 
.ychool.  No.  89,  Orchard  and  Fifth 
streets. 

Free   Transportation    for   Children. 
Tlie  plans  for  the  formation  of  these 
special   classes   are    further   outlined   in 
the    following   defter    froin    Mr.    I^rank- 
lin; 

Elmhurst,   N.   Y..   Oct,   28,   19,09. 
To   the    Editor  of   the   Star. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  tryine-  to  organize 
a  class  for  deaf  and  dumb  children  in 
this  section;  also  a  class  for  children 
Vviho  are  l^lind.  I  am  a:S.sured  that  I 
i-an  have  stich  clia.sses  organized  if  I 
secure  the  enrollment  of  six  children 
in  eacli  class.  This  means  that  I 
must  have  a  register  of  six  b'l'inid'  chil- 
dren and  s'x  deaf  and  dumb  childi-en. 
I  have  already  secured  the  names  of 
jiiany  deaf  nitites  an^  blind  vhilren 
living-  in  tjie  First  and  Second  Wards, 
but  I  am  sure  there  are  others  I  have 
not  been  able   to  reach. 

Will  yon  kindly  g-ive  ful'lest  ptiblic- 
ity  to  this  statement  in  order  that 
parents  having-  children  thus  atllicted 
I  in  either  of  these  ways  raa;/  be  able 
to   give    notice   of  that    far^i    to   me. 

It  -will  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  city,  in  addition  to  furnishing  in- 
struction for  these  children,  will  also 
'urnish  transportation  for  them  to  and 
from  the  schoo'l  ^\■hich  niay  'be  desdg-- 
aated  for  such  .work. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  the  parents' 
understand,  too,  that,  under  r)ur  iiew 
system,  just  as  soon  as  the  blind'  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  use  the  j-pecialily 
prepared  books,  reading-  by  what  is 
known  as  'hf'  jjoint  system,  they  will 
be  transferred  to  the  regular  public 
school  in  their  vicinity,  where  theyi 
are,  by  this  method,  enabled  tO'  go;i 
ji-igM  On  with  Trip  regular  olas.s  work,'' 
[associating  with  and  having  the  pleas- 
ant influence  of  their  fellows  not  thus 
afflicted. 

Respectfully  yours. 

C.   i:.    Franklin, 
District  Superintendents 
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BLINI>"CHILDREN  SH 

t^     REMARKABLE  ABILITY 


■Class  .in  Demonstration  Before  Teachers  Astonishes  Tl 
Not  Conversant  With  Talents  of  Afflicted  by  its 
Quick  Conception  of  Lessons.,^ 

Book  and  practical  knowledge  that  may 
be  taught  the  unfortunate  blind  formed 
one  of  the  genuinely  interesting  demon- 
strations before  the  state  teachers.  Miss 
Carrie  B.  Levy,  principal  of  the  Mil- 
waukee blind  school,  showed  with  a 
class  of  five  children,  ranging  from  the  : 
second  to  the  fifth  grades,  that  under  j 
modern  conditions  the  sightless  may  en-  j 
joy  the  rare  privilege  of  reading,  albeit  [ 
under  limited  conditions,  that  their  breth- ! 
rei>  blessed  with  eyes  have.  : 

With  Braille  writers,  the  children,  j 
some  of  whom  have  never  seen  the  light! 
of  day  and  others  that  were  bereft  of| 
the  greatest  of  all  human  gifts,  by  dis- 
ease in  their  infancy,  responded  to  the 
calls  of  their  instructor  with  faces  sol 
happy  and  willing  that  teachers  who| 
never  had  seen  blind  children  absorb 
knowledge,  wept  audibly.  At  rare  in- 
stances a  child  would  halt,  momentarily 
at  a  loss  for  the  right  letter  or  word. 
Its  head  would  be  turned  upward,  the, 
blank  eyes  rolling  piteously  in  search 
for  the  lost  phrase.  VVhen  the  desired 
word  came  the  little  mobile  face  illu- 
mined with  a  smile  and  the  deft  fingers 
ran  over  tlie  machine,  not  unlike  a  type- 
v.-riter,  with  the  tspeed  of  the  experienced 
stenographer. 

Miss  Levy  uttered  long  and  short  sen- 
tences to  test  the  speed  of  tbe  children 
on  the  Braille  writers.  One  mite  of  a 
blind  girl  was  particularly  adept  with 
her  fingers.  "This  is  a  beautiful  Novem- 
ber day,"  Miss  Levy  aslced  the  class  to 
write  out.  The  last  syllable  was  hardly 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  teacher  before! 
the  machines  clicked.  In  a  few  seconds! 
the  blind  girl  sat  back  in  hex  chair  withj 
a  happy  smile  on  her  face.  i 

"Are  you  certain  you  did  not  make  a  j 
mistake'.-"'  asked  Miss  Levy  of  the  girl; 
who  had  finisehd  ahead  of  the  class.  j 

"Yes,  teacher,"  came  the  quick  and  > 
confident  reply.  i 

Two  tow-headed  blind  boys  were  not  a| 
whit  less  adept  at  the  machines  thanj 
their  school  sisters.  The  remarkable  af-| 
feetion  existing  between  the  blind  chil- 
dren   was    particularly    noticeable.    E.-ichi 


ami'  seenieH ■  "'solTcifaus' Tor  "the  welfare 
of  the  other.  Not  a  paper  or  slate  was 
moved  until  the  child  was  assured  the 
pupil  beside  her  would  not  be  incom- 
moded. 

"Johnny,  how  did  you  stand  with  your 
last  month's  lessons?"  asked  Miss  Levy 
of  one  of  the  boys. 

"I  don't  know,  teacher,  whether  Willie 
or  I   was   ahead,"    he  answered. 

The  Milwaukee  public  school  system 
for  teaching  the  blind  is  regarded  among 
the  first  in  this  country.  The  Braille 
system  isused  exclusively,  and  educators 
^^ith  a  reputation  for  special  studies  the 
country  over  pronounce  it  far  superior 
to  any  other  method  for  instructing  the 
sightless.  The  slates  for  the  children  are 
made  in  the  school  board  oflSces  by  a 
special  machine  and  furnisehd  the  chil- 
dren  without   cost. 

The  demonstration  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind  children  was  held  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  city  hall.  A 
large  number  of  teachers  were  absorbing- 
ly interested,  and  when  handclaps  of  ap- 
proval were  manifested  over  some  partic- 
ularly bright  remark  or  quick  work,  the 
children  who  could  hear  but  not  see 
smiled  as  happily  as  the  actress  who  is, 
encored. 
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^0  TEACH  MUTE  AND  BLIND. 


some  Queens  $chQols  to  Be  Opened  to 
il    Those  Who  Cannot  See, 

Hear  or  Speak.  j 


Dear  and  dumb  and  blind  children  la 
the  Public  School  Districts  Nos.  41  ana 
43,  which  include  Long  Island  City  and 
Newtovv-n,  are  to  receive  instruction  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  City.  District  Su- 
perintendent Cornelius  Franklin,  who  in 
In  charge  of  these  districts,  has  been 
commissioued  to  form  classes  and  aa 
soon  as  that  is  done  teachers  will  be  ap- 
pointed. 

The  only  restriction  is  that  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  class  shall  be  at  least 
six  and  that  the  classes  shall  be  iu' 
school    houses    conveniently    located. 

Superintendent  Franklin  is  now  making- 
a  census  of  such  children  in  the  two  dis- 
tricts and  as  soon  as  this  is  completed 
he  will  form  the  classes.  This  is  th<5^ 
first  time  the  Borough  of  Queens  has  re- 
ceived this  recognition  from  the  Boar(| 
of   Education.  .M 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


Glasses    Orsanised    in    Two   Public 
Sckools,  Wllere   the   Braille 


r' 


SjateCi  Is  Used. 


Two  public  schools  in  Brooklyn  last 
week  e5?tablished  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren. These  schools  arc  No.  44.  at  At- 
kins avenue  and  Berriman  street,  and 
Xo.  157,  at  Kent  areniie  and  Taaffe 
place.  Although  the  classes  are  largely 
of  an  experimental  nature  and  but  a  few 
children  are  in  attendance,  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  pupils  will  rapi^lly 
increase  and  that  the  classes  will  become 
a  regular  institution  in  the  public  school 
system. 

Only  two  children  are  attendinjr  the 
class  for  the  blind  in  School  Xo.  t>4.  but 
several  applications  have  been  made  for 
the  admittance  of  other  children.  The 
school,  as  a  whole,  has  an  average  at- 
tendance of  2.634  and  the  school  district 
is  a  largo  one.  so  that  the  school  au- 
thorities have  estimated  that  there  must 
be  about  a  score  of  children  in  the  sec- 
tion who  eventually  will  take  advantage 
of  The  classes  for  the  blind. 

Frank  Willard.  principal  of  Xo.  <t4. 
believes  that  the  classes  for  the  blind 
will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  parents  who 
ire  too  poor  to  send  afflicted  children 
to  an  institution.  He  has  instructed  his 
teachers  to  investigate  any  case  nf  which 
hey  may  hear  in  which  a  blind  child  is 
being  kept  at  home  without  a  chance 
to  obtain  nn  education. 

Blind  children  will  be  fytght  to  rea«i 
'hy  the  Braille  system.  Mr.  Willard  is 
confident  thnt  before  the  close  of  the 
term  it  will  have  been  proved  that  the 
classes  are  popular  and  practical. 


past  seventeen  years.  She  spoke  on  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  educa- 
ting blind  children  in  the  public  schools. 
Her  chief  argument  in  favor  of  this  sys- 
tem was  that  the  co-education  of  blind 
and  seeing  children  would  infuse  confi- 
dence into  the  blind  and  make  them  con- 
scious of  their  powers.  This  system  has 
been  tried  in  the  schools  of  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Racine,  Cleveland  and  Cin- 
cinnati and  has  met  with  such  success 
that  it  will  remain  permanent.  The 
plan  as  carried  on  in  these  cities  and  in 
fact  already  in  two  schools  in  Manhattan 
requires  that  certain  public  schools 
within  reach  of  at  least  ten  blind  chil- 
dren shall  be  set  apart  for  this  co-edu- 
cation. Raised  type  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  used  in  schools  for  the 
blind  shall  be  installed  in  these  public 
schools.  The  system  requires  that  spe- 
cial teachers  shall  be  assigned  to  in- 
structing the  blind  until  they  have  gain- 
ed enough  self-confidence  to  enter  the 
classes    with   tho  regular   pupils. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  in 
other  cities  that  the  average  blind  child 
is  perhaps  better  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  work  of  the  class  than  his  more 
fortunate  fellow  classmates  and  as  Miss 
Bingham  suggested,  the  realization  of 
this  fact  will  make  the  seeing  pupils 
learn  that  the  blind  child,  far  from  being 
a  helpless  creature  and  an  object  of 
charity,  is  one  whom  they  must  look  u.r 
to  as  a^iiodei.  Then  again  the  blind 
child  is  in  his  proper  environment;  he  is 
associated  with  those  who  will  rub  el- 
bows with  him  in  later  life;  he  gets  an 
idea  of  his  relation  to  his  associates. 
Miss  Bingham  spoke  of  the  worth  of 
schools  where  only  the  blind  are  t^aught. 
She  said  that  a  child  on  leaving  a  school 
of  this  kind,  knowing  little  or  nothing 
of  the  outside  world,  was  then  compelled 
to  learn  those  things  which  the  proposed 
system  will  teach. 

Already  a  printing  office  has  been  es- 
tablished at  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School 
for  turning  out  the  text-books  for  this 
work.  Two  schools  in  the  east  side  of 
New  York  have  been  set  aside  for  co 
education  and  it  is  expected  that  Super 
intendent  Maxwell,  who  endorses 
system,  will  assign  three 
schools  for  the  same  purpose. 
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ONDAY    CLUB    HEARS    OF    THE 
LATEST    WORK     OF     BOARD 
EDUCATION. 


I 


Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Bingham  Says 
Sightless  Children  Learn  Rapidly 
— ^Are  !Placed  in  Same  Classes 
With  Other  Students—Two  Schools 
in  Brooklyn  Open  to  Them. 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  who  was 
recently  appointed  inspector,  of  classes 
for  the  blind  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  new 
work  of  Instructing  the  blind  children 
in  the  public  schools,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Monday  Club,  held  at  72  Schermer- 
horn  street,  last  night.  While  Miss 
Bingham  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
ii;istitutional  work  among  blind  children, 
t|ie  position  W'hich  she  now  occupies  has 
oipened  up  a  new  field  in  educational 
\york  and  her  observations  and  expe- 
riences were  listened  to  with  deep  in- 
terest. 

The  classes  for  the  blind  in  this  city 
were  opened  on  October  4  last.  There 
are  five  public  schools  where  there  are 
;?mch  classes,  namely,  at  Nos.  20,  110  and 
186,  in  Manhattan,  and  Nos.  64  and  157 
In  Brooklyn.  Miss  Bingham  said  that 
;the  movement  originated  in  Chicago 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  had  been  taken, 
up  in  other  cities,  having  spread  to 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati  and 
Racine. 

Miss  Bingham  said  that  the  Board  took 
up  the  education  of  blind  children  when 
it  realized  that  the  sightless  'had  to  keepj 
pace  with  those  who  had  their  sight  andj 
could  not  do  so  without  an  education. 
Great  improvement  was  noticed,  she 
stated,  within  a  short  time,  after  a  blind 
child  began  studying  with  those  who. 
could  see,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  former 


in  absorbing-  knowledge  became  an  in- 
centive to  the  more  fortunate  pupils  in 
their   efforts   to  keep  pace. 

In  giving  details  of  the  work  of  in- 
structing the  blind.  Miss  Bingham  stated 
that  the  children  were  placed  in  charge 
at  first  of  a  guide,  who  escorted  th?m  to 
and  from  school,  the  carfare  being  pal* 
by  the  citj\  Special  teachers  were  se- 
lected by  the  board  for  the  elementary 
classes    and   as    soon   as    fitted   the    blind 

(upil  was  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
he  children  who  could  see.- 
[In  the  various  branches  Miss  Bingham 
aid  arithm.etic  is  made  largely  a  mental 
study,  while  geography  is  studied  by  the 
use  of  raised  maps.  TVhere  writing  is 
studied  the  typewriter  is  used  in  place 
of  the  pen,  the  pupil  having  questions 
printed  in  raised  letters  by  their  side. 
The  school  life  of  the  blind  is  practically 
the  same  as  of  the  seeing-  child. 

Miss  Bingham  said  that  blind  children 
were  not  compelled  to  attend  school,  but 
thdt  principals  of  schools  and  representa- 
tives of  charitable  institutions  were. try- 
ing to  get  many  of  them  to  do  so. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  annual 
election  of  officers  was  held.  E.  P.  Mor- 
ford.  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; H.  Clay  Preston  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Nichols,  Vice  Presidents,  and  John  M. 
Sheriijan,    Secretary- Treasurer.  ji 
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E  ll^'^^"^    ^^^'^    Monday 
/c!ub  How  Work  Is  Pro- 
gressing. 


OUTDO   THOSE   WITH   SIGHT. 


Learn  More  in  Public  Than  Pri- 
vate Institutions. 


How  the  blind  children  are  being 
taught  in  the  schools  of  this  city  was 
told  at  a  meeting  of  the  Monday  Club 
in  the  Children's  Aid  Society  building, 
72  Schermerhorn  street,  last  night  by 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  inspector 
of  classes  in  that  department  of  the 
public  schools.  This  work  has  only 
been  under  way  about  a  inonth  in 
this  city  and  Miss  Bingham  described 
its  progress  up  to  da-te.  She  also  told 
many  things  of  interest  connected 
with  her  work  as  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  in  other  cities  and  institutions 
for  the  r>ast  seventeen  years. 

Miss  Bingham  said  the  first  class 
was  founded  in  the  local  schools'  on 
Oct.  4  and  that  the  number  has  now 
been  increased  to  five  classes,  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  forty-five  and 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty- 
eight.  There  arc  from  eight  to  ten 
pupils  in  a  class  and  the  number  will 
be  confined  to  about  this  fig-ure.  as 
she  does  not  think  a  teacher  can  sat- 
isfactorily take  care  of  more  than  ten 
blind  pupils.  i 


Of  the  fivG  classes  now  established, 
three  ax'e  in  Manhattan  and  the  re- 
maining two  in  Brooklyn,  one  being 
in  the  Eastern  District  and  the  other 
in  Brownsville. 

According    to     Miss    Bingham     the 
students    are    making    rapid    strides. 
The  American  Braille  system  of  type  i 
is   used  and   the  children,   who  range  | 
in  age   from  6   to  15   years,    are  f irst  i 
taught  to  read.     Writing  then  follows 
and  later  comes  geography  and  other 
studies.     The  books  the  children  read 
by    touch    contain    the    same   reading  I 
matter   as   the   books  of  the   children  : 
of    a    corresponding    class    who    can  j 
;see.    When  a  teacher  tells  her  pupils; 
to   open  to  a   certain   page   the   blind 
jpiipils  can  find  it  just  as  quickly  as: 
the    other    ones    and    can    read    the 
^natter  there  almost  as  easily. 

Miss  Bingham  declared  it  is  often 
the  case  that  the  blind  students  will 
make  .far  more  progress  in  their  work 
than  those  who  can  see,  and  this  fact 
lis  an  incentive  to  the  other  pupils,  as 
they  do  not  like  to  be  outdone  by  a 
blind   fellow   student. 

What  she  termed  the  advantages  of 
[teaching  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  rather  than  institutions  de- 
voted solely  to  that  purpose  were 
jmentioned  by  the  speaker.  She  said 
jthat  when  a  blind  child  goes  to  a 
'private  school  for  a  number  of  years 
'it  becomes  institutionalized  in  spite 
■of  the  education  it  receives  and 
knows  very  little  of  the  outside  world. 
I  Among  the  blind  children  who  attend 
the  public  schools,  however,  the  case 
is  different.  They  are  brought  into 
contact  every  day  with  children  who 
have  the  possession  of  all  their  fac- 
julltes.  and  tills  develops  them  won- 
derfully. Miss  Bingham  tnen  ended 
with  the  prediction  that  the  classes 
in  the  local  schools  would  be  greatly 
increased  before  they  are  much  older 
and  that  the  departments  would  soon 
be  a  big  feature  of  the  educational 
I  system   of  the  city. 

There  Vvas  a  good  attendance  at 
the  meeting  and  Miss  Bingham  was 
warmly  applauded.  After  she  fin- 
ished her  talk  an  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  ■  year  was  held.  It 
resulted   as   follov/s: 

■e-'ident,  Eben  P.  Morford;  first 
vice-president,  H.  Clay  Preston;  sec-' 
ond  vice-president,  Mrs.  William  R,, 
,Nichols,  and  secretary  and  treasurerJ 
John  M.  Sheridan.  ^ 
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10  CHILD  SiT  OUT 
FROdllY  SCHOOLS 
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Classes  Now  for  the  Blind,  the 

Deaf,  the  Crippled,  the 

Defective. 


WOR  IS  THIS  WORK  CHARITY. 


Hiss  Johnston  Enlightens  Parents  of 
Morl&l  School  Children  on  What       j 
Is  Being  Done.  I 


Fathers  and  mothers  of  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten  of  the  Model  School, 
Prospect  place,  near  Nostrand  avenue, 
were  present  last  night  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Kindergarten  Club,  of  which  Miss 
Florence  Prince  is  the  director.  The  gen- 
eral subject  to  be  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ings during  the  year  is:  "Efforts  to  Con- 
Berve  Child  Life  in  New  York."  Last 
night  Miss  Emma  L.  Johnston,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
and  of  the  Model  School,  was  the  speak- 
er, and  her  topic  was  "Some  New  Respon- 
sibilities Assumed  by  the  Board,  of  Educa- 
tion." It  was  an  illuminating  address 
and  in  part  was  as  follows: 

"Our  Board  of  Education  does  its  work 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  size 
of  the  city  itself.  Recognizing  in  chil- 
flren  its  most  valuable  resource,  it  takes 
f»ains  to  conserve  childhood.  The  normal 
child  is  cared  for  in  schools  and  classes 
of  ordinary  kinds,  but  special  provision 
is  made  for  the  abnormal,  or  so-called 
•  typical,  child.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
task — what  the  board  has  accomplished  so 
far.  It  has  had  to  convince  itself  that 
•ach  new  set  of  atypical  children  it  has 


eousidered  has  a  right  To  special  provi- 
sion, and  that  it  wonid  be  of  benefit  to 
the  city  to  make  such  provision.  Second- 
ly, it  has  had  to  devise  practical  ways 
and  means  by  v/hieh  this  provision  might 
be  made  effective.  Thirdly,  it  has  had  to 
obtain  money  fOr  carrying  out  its  pur- 
pose. 

"Abnormal  children  may  be  very  broad- 
ly divided  into  three  classes— abnormal 
physically,  intellectually,  morally.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  keep  to  this  di- 
vision, for  it  is  generally  found  that  in- 
tellectual defects  are  caused  by  or,  at 
least,  accompanied  by,  corresponding 
physical  defects,  and  moral  defects  are 
frequently  so  closely  connected  with  bod- 
ily weaknesses  as  to  seem  to  be  conse- 
quences of  them. 

"Three  kinds  of  schools  or  classes  have 
been    established    for    children   who   have 
such    distinct    physical    handicaps    in    the 
race  of  life  as  to  be  rendered  incapabble 
of  competing  with  normal  children.  These 
children  are   the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
crippled.     VntiJigf^^^ifiaai&^^Mf  these   chil- 
dren, when  caredfor  at  all,  were  in  state 
institutions   or    in   institutions    supported 
entirely  by  private  charitw  or     by     fees 
from  patrons.    Many  of  the  children  were 
not  in  school  not  all,  because  their  par- 
ents were  too  poor  to  send  them  to  ex-  j 
pensive   private    Schools   and   too   self-re-  I 
sp^ecting  to  send  them  to  charitable  insti-  ^ 
tutions.     The  board  determined  to  assume  \ 
the  responsibility  of  educating  these  chil- j 
dren  in  order  to  give  them  the  happiness  j 
they  are  entitled  to,  to  make  them,  if  pos- 
sible,      self-supporting,       self-respecting, 
loyal  citizens. 

"Last  year  a  public  school  for  the  deaf 
was  established  in  Manhattan,  on  East 
Twenty-third  street.  It  is  the  aim  of 
instruction  there  to  teach  the  children 
to  speak,  to  give  them  as  much  of  the 
regular  inistruction  of  the  ordinary  i 
school  as  they  can  take,  and  to  teach 
them  some  art  or  trade  by  which  they 
may  earn  their  own  living.  The  principal 
I  of  the  school  is  a  woman  who  was  seiect- 
I  ed  because  she  had  shown  a  special  in- 
'  terest  in  deaf  children  and  because  she 
had  already  shown  her  ability  in  manag- 
ing a  large  public  school  of  hearing 
children.  Th^  teachers  are  hearing  per- 
sons. The  idea  in  to  treat  the  children, 
at»  far  as  possible,  as  though  they  were 
physically  normal. 

I  Classes  for  Blind  Children, 

!      "Classes   for   the    bljiui    '■  '  ' ' organized 

by  the  Board  of  "TETcIu cation  only  two 
months  ago.  No  separate  building  iias 
been  set  apart  for  blind  children.  The 
five  classes  established,  three  in  Man- 
hattan and  two  in  Brooklyn,  are  part  ot 
ordinary  public  school  organizationJi.  The 
blind  children  in  a  certain  district  are 
transported  a-   the  expense  of  the   board 
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to  a  certain  school  in  the  district.  There 
they  are  put  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who 
teaches  them  to  read  Braille,  the  type 
made  for  the  bli.nd.  As  soon  as  a  child 
has  learned  to  read  this  type  he  is  placed 
in  a  regular  class  with  iseeing  children.! 
After  this  his  work  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  eseing  children,  only  his  text 
books  are  printed  in  Braille.  As  you  can 
see,,  this  is  a  more  economical  way  of 
ckring  for  these  defective  children  than. 
it  wotild  be  to  have  a  separate  school  for 
them.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  The 
daily  asrsociation  of  the  blind  children 
with  the  seeing  children  should  be  bene- 
ficial to  both.  The  blind  children  should; 
become  used  to  the  ways  of  seeing  peo- 
ple, among  whom  they  v.ill  have  to  spend 
their  lives;  they  find  themselves  in  sym- 
pathy with  them,  interested  in  all  their 
activities.  They  find,  perhaps  that  the 
seeing  people  have  limitations  which 
they  themselves  do  not  isuffer,  and  so 
they  are  saved  from  too  much  self  »ity. 
The  seeing  children  on  the  other  hand, 
through  this  association,  gain  wider  sym- 
pathies and  form  the  habit  of  showing 
consideration  to  the  unfortunate.  It  may 
be  that  the  seeing  children  may  become 
more  ambitious  through  this  association, 
for  as  we  all  know  to  be  deprived  of  one 
sentse  sometimes  means  that  the  other 
senses  become  unusually  acute,  with  the 
result  that  the  general  culture  of  the  in- 
dividual is  remarkable.  A  case  in  point 
is  that  of  Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf, 
who  is  among  our  most  accomplished 
American  v/omen. 

"For  crippled  children  classes  have 
been  established  in  the  basements  of 
some  schools,  but  the  children  are  not 
really  properly  housed  there.  Of  course 
it  would  not  do  to  have  them  in  the 
ordinary  classrooms  of  our  high  build- 
ings. It  would  not  be  safe  for  them  nor 
for  the  other  children  in  time  of  quick 
dismissals,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Maxwell  would 
like  the  board  to  have  special  small  one 
story  buildings  for  these  unfortunate 
children. 

Classes  for  Mentally  Deficient. 
"For  mentally  deficient  children,  the 
board  has  established  hundreds  of  special 
classes  in  the  different  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  city.  The  ■  first  kind  of 
deficiency  considered  was  the  linguistic. 
Thousands  of  children  come  to  •cur  city 
every  year  from  across  the  sea,  who  can- 
not speak  a  word  of  English,  and  whose 
ways  of  thought  and  life  may  be  different 
from  ours.  If  theso  children  are  under  i 
eight  years  of  age  they  may  be  put  with 
out  native  children  in  the  lowest  grade, 
and  they  will  soon  learn  enough  of  the 
language  to  keep  up  with  the  grade;  but, 
if,  as  frequently  happens,  they  are  thir-' 
teen  or  fourteen,  or  more,  they  should  | 
not,  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sakel 
0'  the  little  ones,  be  placed  in  classes  | 
with  the  youngest  children.  For  these! 
the     classes     for     non-English     speaking 


l^iPPEAL  TO  THE  EYE, 

i  m  EDUCATION 

Kin   the  recent   opening:  address   be- 

'  fore  the  Historical  and  Sociological 
Convention  in  this  city,  the  distin- 
guished speaker  pointed  out  that  the 

'really  great  writers  of  •  history  and 
other  sciences  "not  only  give  ac- 
curate information,  but  give  it  in  a 
vivid  and  picturesque  literary  style." 
Later  speakers  at  the  convention 
have  confirmed  and  expanded  this 
view.  Certainly,  if  the  "picturesque" 
is  desirable,  in  educational  work,  why 

j  are  not  pictures  themselves  even  more 
desirable?  They  appeal  to  the  pupil 
more  directly  and  vividly  than  does 
the  printed  page.  More  and  more  are 
models  and  pictures  used;  "speci- 
mens" serve,  in  departments  like 
botany  and  geology;  models  and 
raised  maps  are  used  in  geography; 
and,  in  other  fields,  like  history  and 
anthropology,    we   have   photographs, 

i  stereopticon  slides  and  even  moving 
pictures.. 

This   appeal  to   the   eye,   in   educa- 
tion,  is  not  so   modern   as  might  be" 

I  supposed ;     only,    it    is    now    coming 

jinto  wide  general  use,  whereas  for- 
merly it  was  adopted  by  a  few  re- 
markable teachers  and  for  pi'ivileged 
classes  of  pupils,  Mme.  de  Genlis, 
govsmess  to  the  cpildrer  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century,  herself  a  women  of  re- 
markable mental  power,  taught  her 
royal  pupils  history  by  means  of  a 
magic  lantern.  Shfe  also  taught  them 
the  travels  of  Vasco  da  Ga.ma  by 
means  of  tableaux;  the  famous 
painter  David  was  induced  to  cos- 
tume and  pose  the  little  princes  and 
princesses.  So  great  was  the  eli-; 
thu^iasm  aroused  in  the  palace  that 
everybody,  from  duchess  to  kitchen- 
scullion,  was  eager  to  be  enrolled  Inl 
the  cast.  j 


I 
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There  is  no  limit,  at  present  visible, 
to  the  effective  use  of  the  visual  ap- 
peal in  education.  We  know  what 
fascination  the  "movies"  have  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people;  need 
of  food  or  clothing  is  often  forgotten 
in  the  wild  scramble  to  gaze  upon  the 
mimic  life  of  the  magic  screen.  Much 
of  the  success  of  modern  stage  ex- 
travaganzas is  due  to  their  pleasing 
and  powerful  appeal  to  the  eye — 
whether  for  good  or  ill. 

What  :  might  not  e'^onomic  g-nd 
sociological  refoirms  accomplish,  if, 
instead  of  appealing  solely  to  the  ear, 
they  appealed  more  to  the  eye.  For 
example,  the  great  World  Peace 
movement  could  accomplish  much  in 
the  upbuilding  of  .  public  sentiment — 
the  only  sound  basis  for  arbitrations 
and  international  courts — if  it  would 
diminish  the  shower  of  pamphlets 
with  which  it  overwhelms  a  protest- 
ing public  and  learn  the  lesson  of 
"the  movies"  and  present  to  the  eyes 
of  millions  of  eager  spectators  the 
hc'rrd""s  of  war  and  the  glories  of 
peace.  And  this  newly-arisen  demand 
for  reform  in  our  state  prisons  and  1 
jails;  it  will  probably  be  pushed  to: 
conclusions;  and  while  but  few  peo- j 
pie  can  make  inspection  tours,  photo-  | 
graphs  and  models  could  be  pre- 
pared and  exhibited — like  those  used 
in  the  tuberculosis  campaign — which 
would  convey  adequate  information 
and  shape  public  opinion  toward  just 
and  effective  reform. 
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IN  PpilC  SCHOOUi 

Nf«§^  fl^fimTITBE  BEING  TBIED 
fRE     BY     BOARD      OF 
EDUCATION. 


Sightless  Little  Ones  Trained  to 
Make  Up  for  Their  Deficiency — 
Many  Blind  Children  in  City,  but 
Cases  Are  Hard  to  Locate — Girls 
Taught    Housework. 


Classes  for  the  blind  have  been  estab- 
iished  in  two  public  schools  in  Brook- 
lyn—School No,  157,  Kent  avenue  and 
Taaffe  place,  and  School  No.  64,  Berri- 
man  street  and  Atkins  avenue.  In  the 
latter  school,  of  which  the  principal  is 
iFrank  Willlard,  and  which  has  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  2,634  children,  only 
Itwo  children  are  attending"  the  class,  and 
[the  parents  of  a  third  child  have  made 
lapplication.  In  this  district,  which  covers 
la  large  area,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that 
I  there  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  chil- 
dren who  should  take  advantage  of  the 
classes,  but  who  have  not  as  yet  made 
^application. 

Frank  Williard,  Principal  of  Public 
School  No.  64,  said  to  a  Times  repre- 
sentative that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  class  for  the  blind  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  children  of  parents  whose 
means  did  not  allow  of  sending  them  to 
an  institution.  Such  parents,  however, 
were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  class, 
it  being  a  common  idea  among  them  to 
keep  the  afflicted  children  at  home  as 
useless,  treating  them  like  pet  animals. 
Teachers  were  scouring  the  district  to 
get  at  these  children  and  to  enforce  the 
idea  into  their  parents'  minds  to  make 
them  useful  members  of  society.  He  had 
no  doubt  in  the  least  that  ultimately  the 
idea  would   prove   a   great   success. 
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On  being  asked  what  nationality  tlie 
majority  of  blind  children  in  the  district 
were,  Mr.  Williard  said:  "They  were  all 
children  from  Brownsville.  The  two 
children  they  had  in  the  class  were  most 
intelligent.  One  was  a  little  girl  8  years 
old,  who  was  blind  ^frp^m  injuries  re- 
ceived from  a  fractu^S"  skull ;  at  times 
she  had  partial  sight,^  and  hopes  were 
entertained  of  her  ultimate  recovery. 
The  boy  was  6  years  old  and  stone  blind. 

The  children  were  taught  by  the 
Braille  system,  by  Miss  Roscrip,  who  has  j 
been  appointed  teacher.  Mr.  Williard- 
added  that  the  idea  was  only  an  experi- 
ment and  in  its  infancy  yet,  as  it  had 
only  started  on  Monday  last.  Later  on 
he  would  be  able  to  talk  more  freely; 
about   it.  ' 

Public  School  No.  64  is  one  of  the  finest 
equipped  schools  in  Brooklyn.  It  has  a 
boys'  high  school,  a  manual  labor  class 
and  a  domestic  science  room,  where  the 
girls  are  taught  cooking  and  housekeep- 
ing. To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
space  two  wings  were  added  to  the 
building  which  were  only  completed  last 
month  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
school  term,  A 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO 
TEACH  THE  BLIND 
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en   Attending   Classed 
'd  in  Nos.  64  and  157 
More  Are  Expected. 

public  schools  in  Brooklyn  last] 
woek  established  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren, These  schools  are  Xo.  44,  at  At- 
kins avenue  and  Berriman  street,  and' 
X«i.  157,  at  Kent  avenue  and  Taaffo 
place.  Although  the  classes  are  largel.T 
of  an  experimental  nature  and  but  a  few 
children  are  in  attendance,  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  avi  pupils  Avill  rapidly 
increase  and  that  the  classes  will  become 
a  regular  institution  in  the  public  school 
system. 
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Only  tw.0  children  are  attending-  the  class 
for  the  blind  in  School  No,  64,  but  severa; 
applications  have  been  made  for  the  ad- 
jiiittance  of  other  children.  The  school., 
as  a  whole,  has>  an  average  attendance  oi 
2.634  and  the  school  district  is  a  large 
one,  so  that  the  school  authorities  havf 
estimated  that  there  must  be  about  a  score 
of  children  in  the  section  who  eventually 
will  take  advantage  of  the  classes  for  tht 
blind. 

Mr.  Frank  Willard,  principal  of  No.  64 
believes  that  the  classes  for  the  blind  wlT 
piove  a  great  benefit  to  parents  who'  are 
TOO  p'oor  to  send  afflicted  children  to  ar 
institution.  He  has  instructed  his  teacher? 
to  Investigate  any  case  of  which  they  ma> 
hear  in  which  a  blind  child  is  being  kepi 
at  home  without  a  chance  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation. 

Blind  children  will  be  taught  to  read  b> 
ihe  Braille  system'.  Mr.  WllLard  is  con- 
fident that  before  the  close  of  the  term  ii 
wiill  'have  been  proved  that  the  classef 
are  popular  and  practical.  r.:;±^y-imm 
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tero  wnsville's  Many 
f  Blind  Children 


In  tvv'o  public  ^^ools  in  Brooklyn- 
N^MS^Kent  avefiue  and  TaafCe  place, 
and  m9,  ^[J^l^imRn  street  and  At- 
kins^lejfcgg^classes  for  the  blind 
havjf  been  established.  In  the  latter 
school,  of  which  the  principal  is  Frank 
Williard,  and  which  has  an  average 
attendance  of  2,634  children,  only  two 
children  are  attending  the  class,  and 
tlie  parents  of  a  third  child  have  made 
application.  In  this  district,  which 
covers  a-  large  area,  it  Is  roughly  esti- 
mated that  there  are  rrom  eighteen 
I  to  twenty  cliildren  who  should  take 
I  advantage  of  the  classes,  but  who 
I  have  not  as  yet  made  application. 

Prank  Williard,  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  64,  said  to  a  reporter  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  class  for 
the  blind  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  children  of  parents  whose  means 
did  not  allow  of  sending  them  to  an 
Institution.  Such  parents,  however, 
were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
class,  it  being  a  common  idea  among 
them  to  keep  the  afflicted  children  at 
home    as    useless,    treating   them    like 


"pe-t  animals.  Teachers  were  scouring:] 
the  district  to  s:et  at  these  children: 
and  to  enforce  the  idea  into  their  par-j 
ents'  minds  to  make  them  usefuj 
members  of  society.  He  had  nc 
doubt  in  the  least  tha-t  ultimately  th( 
idea  would  prove  a  great  success. 

On  being  asked  wha't  nationality  th( 
maiority  of  blind  children  in  the  dis^ 
trict  were,   Mr.   Williard  said:    "Theji 
were    all    children    from    Brov/nsville, 
The    two    children    they    had    in    thd 
class  were  most  intelligrent.      One  waffl 
a    little    girl    S    years    old,    who    was 
blind    from    injuries    received    from    al 
fractured    skull;    at    'times    she    had! 
partial   sight,    and   hppes  were  enter- 
tained of  her  ultimate  recovery.      The 
boy  was  6  years  old  and  stone  blind. 

The  children  were  taught  by  the 
Braille  system,  by  Miss  Roscrip,  who 
has  been  appointed  teacher.  Mr.  Wil- 
liard added  that  the  ideti  was  only 
an  experiment  and  in  Lts  infancy  yet, 
as  it  had  only  started  on  Monday  last. 
Later  on  he  would  be  able  to  talk 
more  freely  about  it. 

Public  School  No.  64  is  one  of  the 
finest  equipped  schools  in  Brooklyn. 
It  has  a  boys'  high  school,  a  manual 
labor  class  and  a  domestic  science 
room,  where  the  girls  are  taught  cook- 
ing and  housekeeping.  To  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  space  -two 
wings  Avere  added  to  the  building 
which  were  only  completed  last  month 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school! 
term.  i 
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TEACHING  BUND  CHILDREN. 


*heir   Attind^i^  at  Public      School 

engigps-^f  Great  Value,  Miss 

Bingham  Says. 


Last  night  the  Monday  Club  held  ii-S 
anonthly  meeting  in  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  Building,  72  Schermerhorn  street. 
A.fter  the  regular  business  of  the  meet- 
ing had  been  transacted,  Eben  P.  Mor- 
Cprd,  superintendent  of  the  Home  for  the 
Plind  on  Gates  avenue,  introduced  Miss 
j-ertrudo  E.  Bingham  who  addressed  the 
meeting.  Miss  Bingham  is  inspector  of 
the  clashes  for  the  blind  in  the  schools 
3f  Greater  New  York  and  has  been  con- 
nected   with    this    kind    of    work    for    thej 


children  have  been  organized.  It  is  the 
teacher's  business  to  give  almost  the 
whole  of  her  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  the  English  language.  As  soon  as  the 
pupil  knows  enough  of  this  he  is  placed 
in  a  regular  class  with  children  of  sim- 
ilar mental  development.  While  the 
teacher  is  giving  lessons  in  the  English 
language  she  also  teaches  the  young 
foreigners    how    to    ha   good    citizens. 

"In  every  school  there,  are  scores  of 
backward  children;  children  whose  minds 
are  much  more  sluggish  than  those  of 
normal  children.  These  children  fall  be- 
hind in,  their  lessons;  they  fail  of  pro- 
motion several  times,  and  by  and  by 
they  find  themselves  in  classes  of  chil- 
dren much  younger  than  themselves 
many  schools  special  classes  hcve  be 
e&tablished  Cor  such  children.  A  :-;iec 
jcourse  of  study  has  been  made  for  the, 
isome  Of  the  more  difficult  things  tblt 
inormal  children  learn  being  omitt 
!  Still  another  kind  of  special  class  h 
been  organized  in  the  schonla  for  ove; 
iage  pupils  who  for  one  reason  or  anoth 
;aro  not  yet  nt  for  the  fifth  grade,  thou 
[they  are  nearly  old  enough  to  be  allov; 
ito  go  to  work,  and  their  parents  are 
'great  need  of  their  assistance.  In  the 
special  classes  these  children 
coached,  as  it  were,  in  the  so-called 
jsentials,  in  order  that  they  may  obta 
Itheir  working  papers  as  soon  as  they  a 
M  legal  age. 

'Training    School    Helping   the    Bac! 
j  ward. 

I    "The    mentally    defective    children 
have    been   speaking    of    are    not    in    an 
•way  related  to  the  imbecile  class;     the 
lare    merely    hampered    by    being    foreig 
[born,  or  slow   in  thinking,   or  they  hav' 
[been   kept   out    of    school   on    account 
fsickness,  or  to   help  their  parents.      W' 
[have  no  such  classes  in  the  model  school 
In   these   places   we   have    something  tha 
other    elementary    schools    cannot    have 
because  they  are   not  part   of  a  training 
school  for  teachers.      We  have  fifty  vol- 
unteer   teachers    who    stay    after    schoo 
every   day   from   3   to   3:30   to   teach   chil- 
dren    who ,    through     absence,     dullness 
sickness   or   other  cause,   have   fallen  be- 
hind  their    classes.     These   fifty   teacheri 
are    students    in    our   theory    department 
As    it    is    their    very    first   experience    ii 
teaching,    they     are     energetic     and     en 
thusiastic,    loyal    to    their   ideal,    desirou 
of   serving.       After   fifty   have   taught  fo 
two    weeks,    fifty    more    will    take    thoi 
places,  thus  keeping  enthusiasm  at  white 
heat.       These    young    teachers    will    grow 
wiser  and  more  skillful  with  experience, 
but    they    will     never  'work     with      more 
willingness   and   fervor,    and   these   count 
for  much. 
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"The  last  clasrs  of  mentally  defective 
children  the  board  is  providing  for  in- 
cludes those,  the  exgmining  physl..lans 
have  reported  at  suffering  from  mental 
disease.  These  are  placed  In  what  are 
called  ungraded  classes.  We  have  aboat 
a  hundred  of  them  in  differeufc  schools  oi 
the  city.  Two  months  ago  we  organized 
such  a  class  in  the  model  school  in  charge 
of  Miss  Leas,  as  model  teacher,  selected 
because  of  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing a  similar  class  elsewhere.  The  chil- 
dren have  been  sent  to  us  from  the  neigh- 
boring schools  as  well  as  from  the  other 
model  classes.  There  are  fifteen,  ail  ages, 
a,nd  all  types  of  mental  defectives,  except 
the  vicious.  You  may  feel  sorry  for  these 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  repulsive 
about  them.  They  are  docile  and  affec- 
tionate, and  already,  thanks  to  Miss 
Leas'  wonderful  skill  and  unfailing  pa- 
tience^ all  are  gaining  slowly  but  surely 
in  knowledge,  hand  skill,  and  self  con- 
trol. A  few  will  soon,  we  hope,  be  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  able  to  enter  reg- 
ular classes,  while  even  the  most  helpless 
v.'ill.  Vv'e  believe,  be  made  intelligent 
enough  to  enjoy  life  with  their  fellow 
creatures  though  they  maynever  be  made 
self-supporting. 

"The   last   type   of  defici:        child    cared 
for   by    the   board   is  the   t^o-called   incor- 
rigible.    T  shall  not  speak  of  the  parental 
home   and    the   disciplinary   school    where 
such  children  are  sent  to  live  when  their 
parents  can  not  control  them,  but  rather 
of < the  day  school  in  Manhattan,  whicr  is 
organized  as  is  any  other  day  school,  but 
has  in   it  only  boys  who   were   considerevl  | 
unmanageable  in  the  other  schools  of  tlxe  I 
district.     In    charge    of    this    school    is    a  j 
woman  who  does  not  believe  that  any  boy  i 
Is    incorrigible.    , She  .believes    that    when 
you   find    out   the    tastes   of   the   bad    boy 
you  can  reach  his  better  nature   through 
utilizing    his    tastes.       The    teachers    ar 
men  and  women  who  like   boys,  and  wh 
are   bent   on   making   even   the    most  nnr 
promising  into  good  men.     They  are  hav-.| 
ing  some  failures    but  many  successep." 

Oscar  Lipshey  entertained  the  audience 
with  some  adrn'rably  rendered  piana 
numbers,  which  included  selections  from 
the  great  composers.  I 
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\jny3^^,€I,4SSES  Fod  the  SIGHT' 

IJESS  OPENED  THIS  FALL. 


Vtm^^av^^  to  B©  Trained  So  That  They 

Can  i||to  the  Resolar  Oasses— flan 

i^      AlreatiSr   Tried    Klsewhere    Made    a 

1^     Part  of  the  New  York  School  System. 

"We're  loining:  to  walk,  Mr.  Nicholson, 
Wefre  ^  loining  to  walk,  and  I  can  toin 
comers  all  by  my  lone." 
;.3?h.e  little  boy  who  said  that  to  the 
visiting  principal  in  an  uptown  school 
was  not  a  convalescent  or  a  cripple  I  but 
a  chubby,  joyous,  healthy  little  fellow  of 
i  7,  whose  mother  had  always  carried  or 
[wheeled  him  because  she  feared  that  he 
would  acquire  too  many  bumps  and 
bruises  if  she  let  him  walk  about  alone 
in  the  darkness  in  which  he  lived.  She 
had  always  kept  him  at  home  and  wouldn't 
send  him  to  ah  institution  for  the  blind, 
because  she  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of 
his  being  aWay  from  home  for  five  days 
hi  the  week.  She  had  tried  to  teach  him, 
but  the  problem  of  little  Henry's  future 
was  troublesome.  This  fall  a  notice  she 
received  solved  it  for  her. 

This  notice,  which  Was  sent  to  all  the 
known  mothers  of  blind  children  in  New 
York,  said  that  classes  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  blind  children  Would  be  opened 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  five  schools 
in  the  city,  that  in  these  classes  the  chil- 
xiren  -were  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
with  the  object  of  fitting  them  to  Work 
in  grades  with, seeing  children. 

That  the  mothers  of  other  little  Henrys 
Were  waitir^g  for  such  an  opportunity 
and  Welcomed  the  establishment  of  a 
day  school  for  their  childreh  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  five  classes, 
which  are  limited  to  ten  pupils  each,  are 
well  attended  and  that  ©very  day  as  the 
news  spreads  additional  children  seek 
admission.  The  scheme  is  an  innovation 
In  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland 
■this  fall,  but  it  has  been  practised  in 
Chicago  for  almost  nine  years  and  in 
Milwaukee  for  two. 
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The'  New  York  work  is  in  charge  OT 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  who  has 
trained  her  corps  of  epecial  teachers  for 
this  work  herself.  She  has  taken  upi 
with  them  the  study  of  the  psychology 
of  the  blind  as  well  as  the  Braille  and  the 
four  point  system  of  reading  and  writing. 
She  has  managed  the  entire  establishment 
of  the  five  classes— three,  in  Manhattan 
and  two  in  Brooklyn— and  has  provided' 
for  a  separate  press  where  the  books  for 
this  work  are  to  be  printed. 

The  text  of  the  books  is  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  blind  and  copied 
on  brass  plates.  These  are  kept  in  Stock 
and  copies  are  made  only  as  they  are 
needed.  They  are  bound  by  the  printer 
himself  and  sent  to  the  pupil  direct  from 
his  shop.  ■    M 

The  books  are  about  12  by  -8  inches 
and  are  printed  on  heavy  bro^s'n  paper, 
and  four  of  them  go  to  make  up  an 
average  reader.  As  all  the  children  are 
at  different  stages  of  their  education  the 
variety  of  books  needed  is  great  and  the 
printer  is  always  busy. 

The  purposes  of  these  classes  are  mani- 
fold. As  already  intimated,  they  are  to 
afford  an  education  to  the  child  whose 
parents  will  not  send  him  to  an  institu- 
tion and  who  cannot  afford  to  provide 
private  instruction.  Not  only  are  the 
children  to  be  taught  to  be  independent 
but  they  are  to  be  fitted  also  to  enter  into 
the  work  of  their  normal  neighbors. 

Even  before  they  have  learned  to  read 
and  write  they  attend  classes  in  elocu- 
tion, singing,  nature  study  or  perhaps 
history,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
they  are  sent  into  classes  in  composition, 
grammar  and  rejading.  Geography  and 
arithmetic  are  usually  the  last  subjects 
they  learn  because  of  the  great  amount 
of  illustrative  work  which  they  involve. 
Drawing  is  also  taught  by  means  of 
upholstery  tacks  stuck  into  excelsioi* 
cushions.  The  child  feels  the  outline 
a,nd  tries  to  copy  it,  often  with  remarkable 
results. 

Wheii  the  children  are  advanced  into 
the  regular  schoolroom  the  special  teacher 
is  not  relieved  of  their  care.  It  becomes 
her  duty  then  to  help  them  with  their  I 
home  work  and  to  make  those  things 
clear  which  the. regular  teacher  can  pre- 
sent only  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  child  with  seeing  eyes. 

For  instance,  the  da jr  before  the  geog-, 
raphy  lesson  the  special  teacher,  having! 
ascertained  what  countries,  rivers,  moun-i 
tains  and  towns  will  be  talked  about, 
outlines  a  map  on  the  blind  child's  cushion 
in  upholstery  nails  ^and  gives  him  a  little 
preliminary  lesson  so  that  he  may  b^ 
familiar  with  the  ground  covered  the  next 
da^  in  class.  If  it  is  a  new  process  in 
arithmetic  that  the  children  are  to  learn 
the  special  teacher  explains  to  her  charge 
on  his  own  pegboard  just  what  the  new] 
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principles  involve.  The  work  of  the 
special  teacher  is  to  be  the  charts,  the 
illustrations,  the  map  and  the  blackboard 
for  the  blind  children  under  her  care. 

This  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils,  those  who  are  excep-; 
tionally  bright  and  those  who  have  had 
seme  training  either  at  an  institution 
or  at  home.  With  many  children  who 
come  to  these  classes  the  instruction 
must  begin  at  the  very  beginning;  often 
they  -must  first  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
their  hands  and  limbs  as  well  as  the  con- 
trol of  ,  their  finer  muscles  and  tactile 
sense  organs  Some  of  them  have,  like 
little  Henry,  never  been  allowed  to  walk 
about  alone,  and  a  great  many  have  never 
had  occupation  for  their  little  fingers.  .     r 

They,  begin  by  learning  to  put  pegs  into 
holes  on  a  square  board;  at  first  the  object 
is  just  to  get  them  in.  That  trick  being 
mastered,  they  try  to  put  them  in  regular 
sequence  and  finally  to  make  patterns 
with  them  and  to  count  as  they  do, it. 
TMs  is  also  the  first  step  leading  to  the 
Braille  point  system. 

All  this  work  means  patience  for  the 
teacher,  courage  and  tact.  Sometimes, 
when  the  children  are  mentally  deficient 
as  well  as  blind,  the  task  of  teaching  them 
anything  seems  almost  insurmountable. 
The  beginners  need  a  great  deal  of  encour- 
agement, and  if  the  teacher  doesn't  seem 
to  give  them  this  they  give  it  to  each ; 
other.  ] 

In  the  uptown  class  there  is  a  twelve- 
▼ear-old  girl  who  has  never  been  to  school  i 
before  and  who  has  never  even  heard  of 
counting,  reading  and  writing.  Sh©  is 
very  restless  and  eager  to  learn,  but  she 
does  not  seem  able  to  acquire  the  first 
knack  of  fitting  those  pegs  into  the  holes. 
Instead  of  being  chagrined  that  the  little 
boy  next  to  her,  who  arrived  some  time 
later,  is  advancing  very  rapidly  she  is 
overjoyed  at  his  progress  and  spends  all 
her  time  talking  about  it  and  pushing 
him  on  with  her  praises. 
.  "Mary  can't  learn,  Mary  can't  learn," 
she  says,  "but  Rudolf,  he's  a  good  boy, 
he's  smart.  He'll  go- up  soon  and  then 
Mary's  left  all  alone."  ^ 

Master  Rudolf  takes  all  this  praise  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Another  reason  for  putting  the  blind 
children  into  the  same  classes  with  the 
bright  eyed  youngsters  is  that  they  may 
serve  as  an  impetus  to  sluggards.  Since 
outward  things  6ffer  no  distractions 
the  child  without  sight  is  capable  of  very 
keen  concentration .  It  is  not  infrequently 
the  case  that  such  children  are  counted 
among  the  best  scholars  and  have  their 
names  enrolled  upon  the  honor  list. 

The  grade  teachers  who  have  blind 
tjiiiidren  in  their  classes  report  that  the 
work'  of  the  entire  class  has  improved 
perceptibly;  in  fact,  that  the  marks  in 
^s  short  time  have  advanced  from  10 
S^lt  per  cent. 

•It  seems  a  sort  of  humiliation  to  ^^e 
children,"  said  one  of  these  teachers, 
•to  think  that  a  little  girl  who  cannot. 
see  should  do  better  work  than  they  whoj 
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ere  not  thus  handicapped.  The  bhnd 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  loves  to  be  ■w;ith 
the  seeing  children  because  th6y  bring! 
new  interests  into  her  life  by  their  jdlly.j 
lively  prattle,  their  games  and  their  fun.; 
Moreover  the  presence  of  the  little  blmdl 

]folk  helps  to  arouse  the  sympathetic  i 
qualities  in  the  other  children  and  to  i 
cultivate  their  powers  of  unselfishness. 

"Why,  the  children  just  vie   with    one 
another  to  see  who  can  do  the  most  for  the 

i  specials.  It  is  considered  a  privilege 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  them,  to  escort 

I  them  to  the  playground  and  to  i^ee  that 

I  they  get  their  lunch  at  recess  time. 

I  "Those  who  cannot  be  monitors  or 
guides  content  themselves  with  bringmg 
a  tidbit  for  their  favorite's  lunch  or  allow- 
ing them  to  play  with  some  cherished  toy. 
To  keep  peace  in  the  colony  we  have  to 
appoint  new  guides  every  few  days  or 
some  one  will  be  heartbroken  and  pro- 
claim the  cruelty  of  their  teacher!" 
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Plans  are  being  outlined  by  the  board 
of  superintendent^for^yi^he  extension  of 
the  in8tma^«iM^ffeaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  pupwB^^Queens.  District  S'uper- 
intendaiUj^lftirrnelius  Franklin,  who  is  in 
charge  of  these  districts,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  form  classes,  and  as  soon 
as  that  is  done  teachers  will  be  ap- 
pointed. The  only  restriction  is  that  the 
number  of  pupils,  in  each  class  shall  be 
at  least  six  and  that  the  classes  shall  be 
in  school  houses  conveniently  located.         < 
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BLIIUitOREN      \ 
fif^jm  IfilllNEB 

Five  Classes  For  the  Sightless 

Are  Opened  This  Fall 
j^  in  New  York, 

PLAN 


IS      A      SUCCESS 


NKW    YORK,    Nov.    27.— "We're    loinT 
ing  to  walk,  Mr.  Nicholson,  we're  loining. 
;  to    walk,   and   I   can    toin  corners    all   byj 
,  my  lone."  - 

The    little    boy    W'ho    said-  that    to   the 
visiting-    principal    in    an    uptowni    school 
was  not  a  convalescent  or  a  cripple,  but 
j  &.  chubby,  joyous,  healthy  little  aeilow  '6i 
[  1,    whose  naother  had  always   cai-ried  or 
{  wheeled  him   because  she  teared  that  he 
;  would     acquire    to^O'     many    Dumps      and 
bruises  it  sne  let  nim  walk  aoout  alone 
!  in   the  darKn.ess  in  wnicn  he  lived,     ane 
had     always   Kept     him     at    home     and 
wouldn'iL   send   Jtiim   to   an   institution  tor 
til©  blind,    because  she  couldn't   bear  tlie 
thougnt    of    nis    Deing   away    from    home 
lor  hve  days  in  the  week,     t^he  had  tried 
to    teacn   mm,    but    the  problem   of   little 
Henry's    luture    was    troublesome.    This 
fall    a   notice   she   received  solved  it  for 
her. 

This  notice,   which  was  sent  ito  all  the 
known  mothers  of  blind  childreni  in  New 
York,    said    that    classes  for   the   instruc- 
tion   of    blind    children    would    be   opened 
.  by   the  board  of  education  in  five  schdols 
'  in  the  city,  tliat  in  these  classes  the  chil- 
dren were  to  be  taught  iio  read  and  write 
with  the   object   of   ntting  them   to  work 
with  seeing  children  in  the  proper  grades. 
That  the  mothers  Of  other  little  Heniryg 
■  were    waiting    ifor    such    an    opporitunity 
i;and    welcomed    the    establishment    of    a 
J  day    school    for    their    children    is    shown 
{by   the   fact    that  all   of   the   five   classes, 
Iwhich  are  limited  to  ten  pupils  each,  are 
fWell  attended  and  that  every  day  as  the 
tnews    spreads     additional    children    seek 
'admission.     The  scheme  is  an   innovation 
in.   New    York,    Cincinnati    and   Cleveland 
this    fall,    but    it    has    been    practised   in 
jChicago    for    almost    nine    years    and    in 
Milwaukee    for    two. 

The  New  York  work  is  in  charge  of 
iMiss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  who  has 
Itrained  her  corps  of  special  teachers  for 
ifthls    work    herself.     She     has     taken    up 
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with  them  the  study  of  the  psychology 
of  the  blind  as  well  as  the  Braille  and 
the  four  point  system  oi!  reading  and 
writing.  She  has  managed  the  entire 
establlshmenit  of  the  five  classes — threej 
in  Manhattan  and  two-  in  Brooklyn — and 
has  provided  for  a  separate  press  where 
the  books  for  ithis  work  are  to  be-  print- 
ed. 1 
The  text  of  the  books  Is  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  blind  and  copied 
on  brass  plates.  These  aire  kept  in  stock 
and  copies  are  made  only  as  they  are 
needed.  They  ajr;e  bound,  by  the  printer 
himself  and  semt  to  the  pupil  direct  from 
his  shop. 

The  books  are  about  12  by  8  inches 
and  are  printed  on  heavy  brown  papeir, 
and  fouip  of  them  go  to  make  up  an 
average  reader.  As  all  the  children  are 
at  diffeuient  stages  of  their  education,  'the 
variety  of  books  needed  is.  great  and  the 
printer   is   always   busy. 

The  purposes  of  these  classes  are  mani- 
ifold.  As  already  intimated,  they  arie  toi 
afford  an  education  to  'the  child  whose 
parents  will  not  send  him  to  an. institu- 
tion! and  who  cannot  afford  to  provide 
private  instrU'Ction.  Not  only  ajre  the 
children  'to  be  'taught  to  be  independent, 
tout  they  are  to  be  fitted  also  to  enter  into- 
the  work  of  their  normal  neighboii'S. 

Even  before  they  have  learned  to  read 
and  write  they  attend  classes  in  elocu- 
tioii,  isinging,  nature  study  or  perhaps 
history,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
they  are  sent  intO'  classes  in  conapositJon, 
.  grammair  and  reading.  Geography  and 
arithmetic  are  usually  the  last  subjects 
they  learn  because  of  the  great  amount 
of  illustratdve  wor'k  which  they  involve. 
Drawing  is  also  taught  by  means  of  up- 
Iholstery  tacks  stuck  into  excelsior  cush- 
lO'ns.  The  child  feels  the  outlinte  and 
tries  to  copy  it,  often  with  remarkable 
results. 

Special  Teacheri. 
When,  the  children  are  advanced  into 
the  regular  schoolroona  the  special  teacher 
is  not  relieved  of  thein  care.  It  becomes 
her  duty  then  to  help  them  with  their 
home  work  and  to  make  those  things 
clear  which  'the  regulaif  teacher  can  pre- 
sent only  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  child  with  seeing  eyes. 

For  Instahce,  the  day  before  the  geog- 
raphy lesson,  the  special  teacher  having 
ascertained  what  countiiaes,  rivers,  moun- 
tains and  towns  will  be  'talked  about, 
outhnes  map  on  the  blind  child's  cushion 
in  upholstery  nails  and  gives  him  a  little 
preliminary  lessonl  so  that  he  may  be 
familiar  vnth.  the  gi.oun'd  covered  tne  next 
day  in  class.  If  it  js  a  new  process  hi 
arithmetic  'that  the  children  are  to  learn 
the  special  teacher  explains  to  her  chaiige 
on  his  own  pegboard  ju&t  what  the  new 
principles  involve.  The  work  of  the^ 
s'pecial  teachein  is  to  fce  the  charts,  the 
illustrations,  the  map  and  the  blackboard 
for  the  blind  children  under  hei'  -care. 

But  'this  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils,  those  who  are  excep- 
tionally bright  and  those  who  have  had 
SiO'me  'training  either  at  an  institution 
or  at  home.  With  many  children  who 
come    to    these    classes    the     insti;uotion 
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must  Toeg-in  at  the  very  beginning;  often- 
they  must  lirst  be  tramed  in  the  use  of 
itiheiir  hands  and  limbs  as  well  as  the  cc^r^- 
trol  of  their  finer  musclesi  and,  tactile 
sense  organs.  Some  of  tnern  have,  like 
little  Henry,  never  oeen  allowed  tO'  walk 
about  alone,  ari'd  a  great  many  have  never 
had   occupation   for   their  little   fing-esr-s. 

'iney  (jtgin  by  learning  to  put  pegs  into 
holes  on  a  square  boara;  at  firsit  tne  od- 
ject  is  just  to  get  them  in.  That  trick 
being  mastered,  they  try  to  put  ithein  in 
regular  sequence  and  firally  to  make 
patterns  with  them  and  to  count  as  they 
do  it.  This  is  also  the  first  step  leading 
DO   the   Braille   point    system. 

All  this  work  means  patience  for  the 
teacher,  courage  and  tact.  Sometimes, 
when  the  chharen  are  mentally  deficient 
ELS  well  as  blind,  the  task  of  teaching 
them  anything  seems  almost  unsur- 
tnountable.  The  beginners  need  a  great 
deal  of  encouragement,  and  if  the  teach- 
er doesn't  seem  to  give  them  this  they 
give   it  to   each   other. 

In  the  uptown  class  there  is  a  twelve- 
year-old  girl  who  has  never  been  to 
school  before,  and  who  has  never  even 
heard  of  counting,  reading  amd  writing. 
She  is  very  restless  and  eager  ito  learn, 
but  she  does  not  seem  able  to  acquire 
the  fli'st  knack  of  fitting  those  pegs  into 
the  holes.  Instead  of  being  chagrined 
ttiat  the  little  boy  next  to  her,  who  ar- 
rived some  itime  later,  is  advancing  very 
rapidly  she  is  ovei*joyed  at  his  progress 
and  spends  all  her  time  talking  about  it 
anfd    pushing   him    on    with   her   praises. 

"Mary  can't  learn,  Mary  can't  learn," 
she  Bays,  "but  Rudolf,  he's  a  good  boy, 
he's  smart.  He'll  go  up  soon  and  then 
Mary's    left  all   alone." 

And  Rudolf  takes  all  this  praise  as  a 
matter   of   course. 

Another  reason  for  putting  the  blind 
children  into  the  same  classes  with  the 
bright  eyed  yourgsters  is  that  they  may 
serve  as  an  impetus  to  sluggards.  Since 
outward  things  offer  no  distractions  the 
child  without  sight  is  capable  of  very' 
keen  concentration.  It  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  that  such  children  are 
counted  among  the  best  scholars  and 
have  their  names  enrolled  upon  the  hon- 
or   list. 

The  grade  teachers  whc  have  blind 
children  in  their  classes  report  that  the 
work  of  the  entire  class  has  improved: 
perceptibly;  in  fact,  tha.t  tlie  marks  'in: 
this  short  time  have  advanced  from  10- 
to    15    per    cent.  I 

"It   seems   ^    sort  of  humiliation   to  th6^i 
children,"     snid     one    of     the.se    teachersij 
"to    think    that    a    little    girl    v/ho   cannot 
see  should  do  better  work  than  they  wht 
are     not    thus     hnndicapped.     The     blin<j 
iablld,    on.    the    other    hand,     loves    to 
with    the'^  seeing    children    because    thej 
bring  new  interests  into  her  life  by  the! 
.lolly,      livelv     prattle,    their    games      an| 
their  fun.     Moreover,  the  presence  of  tl 
little    blind      folk      heln.s    in    arouse      tl 
sympathetic    qualities    in    the   other   eh 
dren    ?nd    to    cultivate    their    powers 
unselfishness. 
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Phool  for  the  deficient.! 

MpUs, '^hcu^.re  Bliry^.  and  the  Deaf 

if  jlutes  Are  to"  Have  Special 
Class  Rooms. 

EIMIIURST,  Dec.  7.— Superintendent 
Franklin,  of  the  Forty-flrst  School  Dis- 
trict, reports  that  there  are  eleven  blind 
and  thirty  deaf  mute  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  Long  Island  .City  and  New- 
town. He  has  conferred  with  the  Board 
of  Education  in  regard  to  these  defective 
students  and  provision  is  to  be  made  to 
supply  separate  and  suitable  Instruction 
for  the  unfortunates. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
city  that  any  effort  has  been  made  Xo 
'take  care  of  the  deficient  pupils  outside 
of  Manhattan  except  in  regular  classes. 


A    SCHOOL     POR/t^HE     BLIND    VS. 
SWIMMOm    SCHOOLS. 

'  A  school  forifhe  blind  in  Detroit  is 
a  necessitw.  When  the  board  of  edu- 
cati#«^il|B»j||j^  council  and  the  esti- 
matorX  M^  money  to  establish  it  the 
request  should  be  granted  without 
controversy.  The  preseucc  of  60  blind 
children  of  school  age  means  that  we 
already  have  two  or  three  classes 
awaiting  education.  The  state  institu- 
tions are  overcrowded,  and  these  af- 
flicted children  are  a  part  of  the  city's 
responsibility. 

The  education  of  the  blind  has  ad- 
v/.ncea  so  far  during  the  past  20  years 
that  a  blind  child  need  be  neither  a 
iependent  nor  an  object  of  commiser- 
ation. There  are  blind  men  in  Detroit 
who  can  make  their  way  all  over  the 
city,-  can  take  street  cars  and  trans- 
fer, and  find  their  way  to  new 
places.  They  can  make  comfortable 
livings    in    different    ways.      With    the  i 


keenness     of     hearing     and     of    touchy 
wiaich  is  usually  developed  from  their  ' 
sightlessness,    they    succeed    as    musi- 
cians and  in  other  delicate  work. 

Detroit  has  not  been  parsimonious 
in  providing  cooking  classes  and  swim- 
ming pools.  The  night  schools  look 
after  many  foreign-born  adults  for 
whom  we  have  no  real  responsibility. 
But  these  blind  children  have  real 
claims  upon  us.  They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  our  city,  and  claim  a  share 
in  this  bountiful  gratuity  of  educa- 
tion. The  board  of  education  has  not 
in  years  presented  a  claim  for  any 
innovation  which  is  so  simple  and  so 
just. 
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Education  of  blind 
duty  city  owes  them 


lojUimfective  Pupils  Are 

ids,    Says  Inspector 

C.   R.   Bobertson. 

I  "The  workfc  that  is  being  done 
jt  the  school  for't!ie%4ind  in  Lan- 
ing-,  is  a  very  fine  one. "'I  can  say 
|iis  from  personal  knowledge  of 
pnditions  there,"  said  School  In- 
pector  Charles  R.  Robertson  yes- 
ferday.  "If  Detroit  has  any  con- 
[derable  number  of  blind  children 
f  school  age  it  is  nevertheless  her 
uty  to  take  care  of  them  educa- 
onally. 

"This  is  not  a  fad,  nor  is  the 
jhool  for  the  deaf,  nor  are  the 
t-oposed  schools  for  tubercular 
lildren  and  for  crippled  children 
ids.  There  are  probab*  ■  bli  d  or 
|arly  blind  childrer  in  f  •  ■  /  who 
lould    go    to    schooi-  here  gain 

le    advantag-es    waich     cc  from 

fecial  trainiiig.  who  wo;  not  or 
tuld  not  go  to  Lansing-. 
r'As  for  the  proposed  &  tiool  for 
ippled  children  the  cost  of  main- 
nande  unquestionably  will  be 
rge.  Among  other  things  it  will 
volve  the  buying  of  special  chairs, 
le  report  of  the  special  committee 
I  physicians  which  is  gratuitously 
fOking  up  conditions  and  costs 
ill  be  made  as  soon  as  possible;"     j 
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ITCHING  HEIlLTtt 
'  OFMmPUPliS 

Special  Nurse  Assigned  tj 
\  Several  Classes. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  Greatly  Aided 
by  New  School  ih  Man- 
hattan* S 

Each  year  the  work  of  educating  and 
caring  for  the  lame,  blind,  and  otherwise 
;  crippled  children  in  tH?**public  schools  in 
I  being  improved  upon.  The  care  of  the 
j  mentally  defective  children  is  another, 
i  thing  which  is  attracting  no  little  con- 
I  sideration.  At  the  close  of  the  last  school 
j  year  it  was  estimated,  that  sixty-one 
i  classes  were  in  operation  for  the  training 
of  defective  children. 

i  It  has  been  stated  by  many  good  au- 
thorities that  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  all' 
the  public  school  children  are  abnormally 
slow  in  their  school  work.  With  our  large 
cosmopolitan  population,  bad  housing; 
with  its  consequent  feffecl  upon  food,  sleep 
and  the  general  manner  of  living  then, 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  conditions  here 
are  more  conductive  to  normal  mentality 
in  children  than  those  found  in  any  other; 
large  city.  I 

A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has; 
been  most  successfully  organized  in  the 
building  at  East  Twenty-third  street  and 
Irving  place,  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Stuyvesant  High  School.  It  is  now 
no  longer  necessary   in  this  city   for  the 


parents  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  either! 
to  pay  exorbitant  tuition  foes  or  to  ac-i 
cept  of  the  charity  and  hardships  of  anj 
institution,  in  order  to  p^ire  it  the  training' 
of  which  it  is  capable.  Children  deprived^ 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  or  the  sense  of 
sight,  have  quite  as  strong  a  right  to  an 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  State  8is 
children  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
powers. 

Short  as  is  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  opened,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that, 
in  a  day  school  the  deaf  child  may  bei 
taught  to  speak,  to  learn  a  great  deal  that 
a  hearing  person  may  learn,  and  to  ac- 
quire an  art  or  trade  by  which  to  earn  a 
living. 

It  is  said  by  one  authority  on  health 
conditions  in  the  public  schools,  that  in  a 
peculiar  "way.  the  ungraded  classes  are 
proving  the  statement  that  if  the  human 
race  is  ever  to  be  perfected  it  will  be  the 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  medicine 
and  education.  Without  the  aid  of  medi- 
cine or  surgery  the  efforts  of  the  teachers 
lose  considerable  if  not  all  of  their  effect. 
It  is  a  startling  fact,  but  nevertheless  a 
true  one  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren examined  last  year  for  ungraded 
classes  were  found  to  be  sufferine  from 
malnutrition;  80  per  cent,  were  decidedly 
neurotic;  15  per  cent,  showed  a  very  low 
physical  <-ondition.  It  goes  without  sa:v 
ing  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  had. 
much  to  do  in  these  cases  before  the 
school  can  effectively  train  the  child's 
mind.  To  get  the  co-operation  of  physic 
cians  and  surgeons,  two  plans  were  fol- 
lowed: The  class  teachers  undertook  to 
see  that  the  physical  defects  were  cor- 
rected and  a  special  visitor  volunteered 
to  do  the  work  for  three  clashes. 

The  teachers  of  these  classes  have  to 
be  on  the  alert  all  day  and  are  often  tired 
out  when  school  closes  for  the  day  and 
physically  unable  to  call  upon  or  to  per-! 
suade  parents  to  visit  the  hospitals.  In 
those  cases  where  the  teacher  does  sue-; 
ceed  with  the  parent,  the  condition  is  at-i 
tached  that  because  of  the  language  or] 
the  timidity  of  the  parent  the  teacher 
should  accompany  the  party  to  the  dis-j 
P^nPary'.- 

iTie  experiment  mth,  the  special  w«itocJ 
is  said  to  have  proven  so  succesvsful  that! 
a  continuance  of  the  work  is  urged.  It! 
is  suggested  that  this  special  visitor  ori 
school  uurse  be  assigned  to  all  the  un-j 
graded  classes.  One  of  the  duties  of 
this  si)ecial  nurse  will  be  to  accompany 
parents  to  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
and  to  see  that  the  recommendations  as 
to  food,  sleep  and  work  arc  carefully 
carried  out.  An  effort  will  also  be  madej 
this  fall  to  establish  some  mvt  Of  '«pmrj 
'munication  between  the  hospitals  and' 
dispensaries  and  the  schools  in  order  that] 
atcloser  co-operation  between  the  school 
and   the  physi'-inn   may  be   li;id.  | 


One  teacher  in  her  report  to  the  Boar<f 
of  Educatiou  says  that  she  made  fifty- 
seven  visits  to  hospitals  and  100  or  more 
to  homes,  She  says  that  the  ignorance 
encountered  at,  times  is  surprising.  One 
case  she  recites  is  of  a  father  who  re- 
fused to  allow  a  bad  tooth  of  his  son's 
extracted.  He  said  that  when  he  was 
young  his  teeth  fell  out  and  new  ones 
came.  One  boy  had  tubercular  glands 
and  enlarged  tonsils.  He  spent  two 
weeks  in  a  Manhattan  hospital,  was 
operated  on,  and  when  he  came  out  a 
great  improvement  was  noted  iu  his 
studies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  branches 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  this  study 
of  the  mentally  and  physically  affected 
children.  It  is  a  work  in  which  the 
teachers  have  taken  an  especial  interest 
and  the  results  of  their  wo^k  arj 
marvelous.  _  Jf^ 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  MAKE  1 
REM^KABLE  PROGRESS 
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lowejg  blossom  in  spring-,  and 
t&eMa^j|^j^(««r  will  be  up  before  long," 
renfii^ed  Helen,  a  pretty  child  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Cass  ^and  Ke- 
waunee streets,  t(JQt?r'*^*^'elen  has 
never  seen  a  daffodil,  but  she  loves 
them  just  the  siame.  She  is  one  of  the 
brightest  pupils  in  Miss  Levy's  colony 
of  blind  children.  She  wrote  this  sen- 
tence about  the  flowers  and  spring,  and 
then  repeated  it  with-  a  joyous  laugh, 
when  showing  a  visitor  how  she  oper- 
ates a  Braille  writing  machine. 

When  Helen  came  to  the  s?chool ;  a 
few  years  ago  her  mind  was  almost  a 
blank.  Now  she  can  talk  entertaining- 
ly of  many  things,  and  she  is  not  at  all 
burdened  with  that  sensitive  aloofness 
which  some  blind  people  have.  In  fact 
none  of  the  other  nine  children  in  that 
department  are,  for  they  are  a  happy 
and  joyous  colony  of  youngsters,  who 
take  a  keen  intereE<t  in  their  work  and 
their  play. 

That  nature  has  granted  a  lavish  com- 
pensation of  keenness  of  touch  in  place 
of  sight  is  evident  from  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  slender  fingers  of  these 
blind  children  operate  to  fill  in  the 
breach  of  sightlessness,  'rwo  years  ago 
H-felen  could  not  rea-j'i  a  word.  This 
morning  she  took  up  a  book,  and  rapid- 
ly tracing  out  the  raised  print  with  her 
fingers,  .she  read  a  lesson  from  a  fourtli 
grade  reader  more  fluently  than  most 
children  would  at  sight.  Once  she  tripped 
over  a  classic  Greek  name.  She  went 
over  it  several  times,  tracing  oi.it  the 
letters  with  her  forefinger.  Then  she  pro- 
nounced it  properly  and  went  on  her  v/ay 
down  the  page  with  ease  <j;id  fluencv. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  big  boys 
was  working  out  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem on  the  dice-like  blocks  the  children 
use.  • 

All  the  blind  children,  except  tlie  kin- 
dergarten tots,  take  some  regular  work 
v.'ith  tlie  other  classes.  This  morning 
Helen  and  Albert,  a  big  blind  boy  from 
the  department,  were  answering  ques- 
tion© and  giving  description.s  about  the 
climate  and  topography  of  Australia, 
with  a  room  full  of  fourth  grade  chil- 
dren, and  they  seemed  to  be  better  in- 
formed  than   some   of  the   other  pupils. 

Besides  showing  astonishing  brightness 
in  their  studies,  these  children  do  sur~ 
prisinglv    good    vnrk      in      liand      crafts^ 
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Basket    weavins:  i«   one   of   tBetr   special- 

[ties,    and    the    agility    with    whiob    their 
nimble    finders    weave    the      basket     ma- 
terial,   while    their    faces    f»TC    illumined 
with    the    glow    of     enthusiasm,      proves 
ithem   to    be    intensely   interested   in   their 
!  work. 

"They  are  hapviy  because  they  are 
busy,"  said  Miss  Levy,  who  has  charge 
of  the  instruction  for  the  blind  in  the 
public  schools.  "When  they  first  come 
to  us  some  of  them  are  sad  little  mor- 
tals, with  theii  minds  almost  as  sight-* 
less  as  their  eyes.  But  they  are  wonder- 
fully impressionable,  and  their  develop- 
ment is  a  reward  to  any  painstaking 
teacher," 

Each    of    the    little   girls    in    the   school 
h:jis    a    comparthient    of    a    doll's    house, 
0''>er   which   she  presides  as   housekeeper. 
There    is    a    good    deal    of    rivalry    as    to 
which  shall  have  the  neatest  house.  Most 
of  the   doll    furniture   has   been   made   by 
the   boys  in   the   manual  training  depart- 
ment,  and  thei-e  is  a  tiny  rug,  woven  by 
the   children,    on   each   floor. 
•'     In    two   years   Miss   Levy   has    built   up 
the  instruction  for  the  blind  to  its  pres- 
ent   proportions,    and    she    has    charge    of 
the  three  schools  wliere  blind  children  are 
taught.     In  the  North  side  school,    two  of 
the    children    who    were    graduated      last 
year    are    taking    high    school    work,    and  i 
,  there    are    nine    in    the    grammar    school. ! 
.  In    the    school  ,  at    Second     and     Madison  { 
'}  streets   there   are    seven     blind     children,  j 
[Miss  Levy  visits  two  schools  a  day.  j 

!      Milwaukee   was    one   of   the   first    cities  i 
I  to  provide  instruction  for  the  blind  in  thel 

•  p.ublic   schools.     Chicago   was   the   pioneer! 
i  in    the    work,    opening    three    schools   jn  j 

•  1900.     Miss    Levy    was    one    of    the      first  j 
.teachers.        The     Milwaukee  "school    v^^asj 

opened  in  the  fall  of  1907,  and  is  still  re-  I 
garded  as  being  in  its  infancy.  New  York; 
introduced  instruction  for  the  blind  in  the 
public  schools  last  year.  The  work  was' 
begun  in   Cleveland  last  April. 

From  a  small  beginning  the  system  of  | 
instruction  for  the  blind  is  gradually! 
growing  to  pretentious  proportions.  Miss 
Levy  prints  her  text  books  for  the  chil-; 
dren,  doing  much  of  this  work  in  the 
evenings',  because  other  facilities  for; 
printing  tlie  Braille  system  are  not  ob-| 
tainable.  There  is  a  good  collection  of| 
Braille  books  in  the  public  library  and\ 
the  children   draw  these  regularly. 

"7^ssociations  with  tlie  otlier  children 
in  Tlie  school  is  an  incalculable  b^^Micfit! 
for  the  children."  said  Miss  Levy. 
"Hitherto  blind  people  liave  not  asso-j 
ciatcd  wit'n  otlier3.  because  there  is  .'i! 
tendency  to  look  upon  them  as  objects  ofi 
special  charity.  Tn  our  schools  tliey 
meet  the  other  children  every  day,  andj 
are  a  part  of  the  regular  school  colony,  i 
A  wholesome  friendship  exists  between} 
the  sightless  children  and  the  other.'?,  j 
which  does  much  to  broaden  the  mental  j 
perspective  of  our  little  group."  j 

;  While  she  was  talking  a  boy  and  girl,! 
;,who  had  been  to  anotlier  room  for  reci- 
tation, returned  to  Miss  I^evy's  room. 
With  the  chivalry  of  a  young  courtier,, 
Ihe  boy  opened  the  door  and  stood  aside 
for  the  little  girl  to  pass  through,  doing 
the  gracious  act  with  an  ease  that  indi- 
tjcated  regular  habit.  ^ 
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Public  School  Pupils 

Aid  in  Teaching 

Blind  Children 

Great  Work  for  Unfortunates  Done  at 
Public  School  No.  l57,  Which  En-  , 
rolls  Twenty-Seven  Hundred. 


jReciting  of  Lessons  in  Regular  Qasses 
j         Inspires  Afflicted  Ones  with 

S  Confidence. 

f  the  newer  elementary  schools  of 
Brooklyn  Is  Public  School  No.  157,  at  Kent 
avenue  and  Taaffe  place.  This  school  was; 
organized  the  first  of  last  Novembejr  and 
has  already  twenty-seven  hundred  pupils. 
I  It  has  a  perfect  equipment  for  housing", 
caring  for  and  teaching  this  army  of  little 
ones,  and  boasts  a  progressive  principal 
in  Brj^an  J.  Rellley. 

i  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
School  No.  157  Is  that  It  4a  one  of  the 
two  Brooklyn  schools  that  3ias  classes  for 
blind  children  and  for  those  'mentally  de- 
fective. The  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
blind  class  is  Miss  Margaret  Meyers,  and 
it  ds  owing  to  her  patience,  kindness,  keen 
I  sympathy  and  personal  interest  in  every 
lone  of  tliem  that  so  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  a  fihort  time. 
i  The  class  of  blind  children  contains 
about  twelve  pupils,  and  It  Is  because  they 
canhot  be  taught  exactly  as  seeing  chil- 
dren that  60  much  Individual  work  has 
to  be  done.  Yet  the  whole  aim  of  the 
teaching  is  so  far  as  possible  to  have  these 
children  taught  with  those  who  have  not 
the  infirmity  and  to  make  the  child  feel 
his  kinship  with  other  cWldren,  and  there- 
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•fore  they  gro  to  their  regular  classes  to 
recite  their  lessons  and  to  obtain  their 
marks,  while  the  studying  is  done  with; 
Miss  Mej-ers. 

The  children  in  Miss  Meyers'  room  are 
those  who  entered  last  year,  when  the 
class  was  starte<{.  They  are  of  all  grades, 
and  each  one  may  belong  to  a  different  i 
grade.  They  range  In  age  froim  eight  to 
eighteen  years.  They  sttidy  In  books  pre-  [ 
pared  for  the  tollnd,  by  the  ©rielle  system, ; 
history,  gieogra.pli»y  and  arithmetic,  besides  \ 
reading'  and  spelling.  They  also  have 
manual  training  and  are  taught  chair  can- 
ing, weaving,  (basket  making,  woodwork, 
knitting  and  crocheting. 

The  children  come  to  the  class  from 
great  distances.  M^any  come  from  places 
on  Long  Island  and  from  the  outskirts  of 
Brooklyn.  Th  ey  are  Tisnally  brouglht  by  a 
member  of  the  family,  or  by  another 
pupil,  who  is  paid  car  fare,  and  that  of 
her  charge,  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Meyers  has  many  a  story  to  tell  of 
her  attempts  to  teach  these  chlldreiu 
Some  children  have  always  been  blind  and 
have  «led  lonely  lives.  Some  have  been 
blind  only  a  short  time  and  have  learned 
something  before,  and  some  have  loeen, 
taught  a  little  since.  One  girl  of  twenty-j 
two  had  done  nothing  but  "rock  hersem 
in  a  chair  most  all  her  life,"  her  sistert 
said,  I 
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WORK  IN  CLASSES  FOR  BLIND^ 
IN   LOCAL  SCHOOLS  PRAISED 


Massachusetts  FCys  High  Tribute  toi 
Teaciiers  and  Me^ibods. 

Charles   F.    F.    Campbell,  superiiifend- 

eut  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 

Commission   for   the  Blind   of  the  State 

of    Muvssacliusetts',    has    written    to    City 

Superintendejit    of    Schools    William    H. 

iMaxsvell   praising   the   Work   being  done 

in  the  classes  for  the  blind,  I'eeently  es-! 

tablished.     He  writes:  ,  | 

Yesterday    I    had    the    pleasure    of    | 
■.    vi.siting  one  of  your  schools  with  Miss    ! 
Bingham    in    order    to    see    the    work 
which  is  being  done  for  the  blind  chil-    j 
dren.     I   liave  inspected  similar  work 
in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland, 
and    it   would    certainly    appear    as    if 
the    undertaking    is    started    in    New 
York  very  auspiciously.     The  interest    i 
f    of    the    teacher   and    the    teachers    of    j 


the  regular  classes  in  which  the  blind 
children  were  working  is  very  marked 
and  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
sneaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  what 
I  saw  in  New  York.  Miss  Bingham 
showed  me  some  admirable  photo- 
graphs of  the  children  in  the  various 
centres,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  would  be  willing  to  let  me  have  a 
set  of  lantern  slides  made  from,  the 
negatives.  I  have  occasion  to  lecture 
upon  work  for  the  blind,  and  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  work 
under  your  supervision.  The  best  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  in  this  country  are 
following  the  experiment  with  the 
keenest  interest.  If  it  cannot  succeed 
under  your  management  with  the 
splendid  group  of  teachers  who  are 
helping,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that 
it  could  be  successful  anywhere.  S, 
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PRAISES  BLIND  SCHOOLS. 

C.  F.  F.  Caitipbell  Thinks  Work  Done 
In  New  York  ls*EjccfikU«4i*r*****^ 

I  nJw^TORK,  Feb.  2— The  public 
jschool  work  for  the  blind  children  ot 
jthe  city  is  warmly  praised  by  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts,  industrial  department 
'or  the  blind,  in  a  letter  to  City  Super- 
ntendent  Maxwell.  Mr.  Campbell 
ivrites: 

Yesterday  T  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
ting  one  of  your  i-chools  with  Miss 
Bingham  in  order  to  see  the  work 
ivhich  is  being-  done  for  the  blind 
children.  I  have  inspected  similar 
vork  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
rneveland,  and  it  would  certainly  ap- 
ooar  as  if  the  undertaking  has  started 
[n  Tvew  York  very  auspi'vously. 
j  The  interebt  of  the  Leacner  and  the 
teachers  of  the  regular  classes  in 
|i\-hich  the  blind  children  were  work- 
ing" is  very  marked,  and  1  sliall  take 
^reat  pleasure  in  speaking  In  the 
highest  terms  of  what  I  saw  in  Now 
K'ork.  Miss  Bingham  showed  me  some 
kdmirable  photographs  of  the  children 
fn  the  various  centres,  and  I  would 
ike  to  know  if  you  would  be  willing 
to  \et  me  have  a  set  of  lantern  slides 
Lade  from   the  negativei^. 


t  have  occasio-i  to  Torture  upon) 
work  for  tlie  blind,  and  i  should  like 
to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  work  un- 
der your  supervislO'i.  The  best  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  in  this  country  are 
fc.llowins  the  experiment  with  the 
keenest  interest. 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  if  sucli  a 
4^partment  cannot  succeed  under  the 
teachers  Dr.  Maxwell  has  assigned  to 
it  it  will  be  useless  for  others  to  try 
the  experiment. 
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Wt)RK  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREfJj 


Boston   £xpe||^   Sends   Appreciative 
.X|^tft^»^  Supt.  Maxwell. 

i  The  following-  Irtter  from  Cliaiics  F. 
h\  Campbell,  .superintendent  of  the  iu-i 
dustrial  department  of  the  Connnissioii  ■ 
for  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  :Massa-i 
chu.-^ftty.  lifts  been  reeei.ye(1  by  ("'fy  >'■'  ' 
perinrendent  of  Schools  Williaiu  II.'A|a\-! 

weu^  ; 

"Yesterday  T  had  the  j^leasurp  of  \-isit-J 
in^-  one  of  your  schools  \^ith  Miss  Bing- 
ham   in   oriler   to   see    the   A\ork   wliich   is 
being    doup    for    the    l)hnd    children.       I 
luive   ins])eete<l   similar  work   in  Chicago.! 
Cincinnati    and    Cleveland,    and    it    would  | 
certainly  api)ear  as  if  the  undertaking-  is 
started    in    New    York    very   auspicif^usly. 
The  interest  of  the  teacher  and  the  tench- 
ers   of   the    regular   cla-s.«!es    in    which    the 
blind    f:hil(h'en      were    .  Avorkiug    is     vei'y 
marked,  and   I  sliall   take  great  pleastn-e 
in  speaking  in  the  higiiest  terms  of  Avhat 
I  saw  in  New  York. 

"Miss  Binghan)  showed  me  some  nd- 
mirable  photographs  of  the  children  in  the 
v;irious  centers,  and  I  would  like  to 
k'uow  if  you  Avould  be  v.-i!ling  to  let  mo 
luivo  a  set  of  lantern  slides  nnide  from 
the  negatives.  I  have  oc<'asi<^3n  to  lecture 
upon  work  for  the  blind,  and  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  work 
under  your  supervisiom  The  liest  edu- 
<'ators  of  the  blind  in  this  country  are 
following  the  .^^xperiment  \pth  the  keen- 
est interest,  tf  it  eimnot;  succeed  nnder 
your  management  with  the  splendid  group 
of  teachers  who  arp  helping-,  it  -would 
seem  unlikely  that  it  could  be  successful 
anywhere.  Congratulate  you  and  those 
immediately  i-esponsible  for  the  work.'^ 
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WANT  BLINB  AND  DEAF  SCHOOl 


Bill  is  Beingf  Prepared  by  Director 

Orr*|:%5Ald  Jbii|6rtiinates. 

The  billlai^^iJ^Ong-  boards  of  edu- 
cation ir^thestate  to  establish  and 
maintain  schools  for  blind  and  deaf 
children  may  be  presented  to  the 
state  legislature  this  week.  The  orig- 
Imd  draft  of  the  bill  was  jnade  by 
Cl.y  Solii.'itor  Baker  at  the  request  of 
Director  Orr.  Changes  now  being 
made  are  mostly  being  put  into  the 
bill  so  that  two  separate  bills  will 
not  be  necessary,  one  to  take  care  of 
the  blind  and  the  other  for  the  deaf 
children. 

As   it   now    stands   the   bill   permits 
the   boards  of  education   in   all   cities 
I  to    receive    $150    for    each    blind    and 
deaf   child,    per    capita,    that    is    edu- 
I  cated  by  the  city.    The  money  for  this 
i  purpose    is    to    be    taken    out    of    the 
state   school   fund   before   the   county 
apportionment   is   made. 
j     The   present   state   school   code   has 
no   provision     for     the     education   of 
blind  and  deaf  children  in  the  differ- 
ent  cities.     The   state   institution   for 
the  blind  at     Columbus    is     the    only 
place  where  they  can  receive  an  edu- 
cational training. 
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Praises  Classes  for  Blind. 


|F  City      Superint^dent     Wil?lam     H.      Max- 
|.pigA  has   ^Ji^^^    ^    letter   from    the    father 
\oi  M  '^M^,0^^^''^vressing    his    appreciation 
I  fosrat.!** 'establishment     of     classes     fof     the 
blKid  in    the  schools   of  the   city.      The   letter 
states    that     before     thf;se     classes    were     in- 
augurated   the    lad    was    placed    in   the    ward 
for     idiots     an     Randall's     Island,     the     only 
i  place   in   the   city   for   a    blind,   defective   boy. 
Since    ho    has    been    attending    Public    School 
No.     20,    Manhattan,     however,     the     lad     has 
I  made     excellent     progiess,     is     taking     music 
!  lessons    and    will    soon     be    admitted    to    ar. 
I  indu-^rial   class.  ^ 
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MOTHER  THANKS  MAXWELL 
FOfrWDING  BLIND  SON. 


ound  Among  Idiots  Now  At- 
tending Class  in  Public 
School. 

Dr.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  has  received  tlie  following  let- 
ter from  the  mother  of  a  blind  boy, 
now  a  pupil  in  a  class  for  the  blind  in 
Pu'blic  School  No.  20,  Manhattan: 

"Dear  Sir — Please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  to  you  and  your  associates  for 
establishing  a  class  for  the  defective 
blind  in  the  public  schools.  My  son, 
Lawrence,  was  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  so  I  had 
to  send  him  to  Randall's  Island.  Owing 
to  the  splendid  work  Miss  Bingham  is 
doing,  she  discovered  him  in  the  ward 
for  idiots,  and  on  her  advice  he  is 
having  his  first  chance  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,   at  least. 

"Miss  H'Olt  Is  having  him  take  music 
lessons,  .and  wall  admit  him  to  her  in- 
dustrial class  in  a  short  time.  I  do  not 
know  if  yo'u  are  aware  that  the  only 
place  in  this  great  city  of  ours  for  a 
blind,  defective  boy  is  with  the  idiots  on 
Randadl's  Island,  Ward  F.  My  son  isj 
now  attending  PubWc  School  No.  20,"    j|j 
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:LIND  BOY'S  MOTHER        ^ 
THANKS  DR.  MAXWELL 


City  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr. 
Vlaxwell,    has    received    a    letter,    of 
ch  the  followiiiff  is  a  copy,  from^ 
the*nlpther   nf   Y hlj^din^rnr;    now   a' 
'upil  Jl  a- #^A^r  the  blind  in  Pub- 
lic sAloii^'C^Manhattan: 


I  "TMsir  Sir.— Please  accept  my  sin- 
I  cere  thanks  to  you  and  your  asso- 
I  ciates  for  establishing'  a  class  for  the 
1  defective  blind  in  the  public  schools. 
JMy  son  Lawrence  was  not  up  to  the 
j  standard  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
iso  I  had  to  send  him  to  Randall's 
Island.  Owing  to  the  splendid  work 
1  Miss  Bingham  is  doing,  she  discov- 
ered him  in  the  ward  for  idiots,  and 
on  her  advice  he  is  having  his  first 
chjance  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  at  i 
least.  Miss  Holt  is  having  him  take  , 
music  lessons,  and  will  admit  him  to 
her  industrial  class  in  a  short  time. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  that 
the  only  place  in  this  great  city  of 
ours  for  a  blind,  defective  boy,  is 
with  the  idiots  on  Randall's  Island, 
Ward  F.  My  son  is  now  attending 
Public  School  20." 


Tie-w    MorK.    "WorLdL. 
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Board  of  Education  CareS  foi 
r    Mental  Delinquents,  Not 
i  for  Deficient  Blind. 


Through  the  transfer  of  a  blind  boy 
ft*om  the  idiot  v/ard  on  Randall's  Island 
to  a  class  in  Public  School  No.  20  it  be- 
came known  yesterday  that  many  blind 
clhildren  aire  compelled  to  study  with  the 
mentally  deficient  on  the  island.  Will- 
jajn  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  received  a  letter  on  Monday 
from  the  mother  of  the  boy  thanking 
him  for  taking  an  interest  in  the  de- 
fective blind. 

It  was  this  letter  of  the  blind  boy's 
another  whicih  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Education  makes  no  provision 
[in  tihe  public  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  blind  ahildren  who  are  backward  in 
their  studies.  While  eig-hty-six  public 
ischool  classes  have  been  formed  for  the 
instruction  of  mental  delinquents,  in 
none  of  tnese  is  there  a  place  for  the 
defective  blind  child. 


Supt.  Maxwell  made  public  the  let- 1 
ter  he  had  received  from  the  boy's  | 
mother,  but  withheld  her  name.  The ' 
letter  read:      ^ 

"Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  to 
you  and  your  associates  for  establish- 
ing a  class  for  the  defective  blind  in 
the  public  schools.  My  son  Lawrence 
was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  | 
School  for  theBlind,  so  I  had  to  send 
litil'f'"l'l/'*3iLandairsTg1lM. 

First  Cliance  to  licarn. 

"Owing  to  the  splendid  work  Miss 
Bingham  is  doing,  she  discovered  him 
in  the  ward  for  idiots,  and  on  her  ad-  i 
vice  he  is  having  his  first  chance  to  i 
learn  to  read  and  write,  at  least.  Miss  ! 
Holt  is  having  him  take  music  lessons,  | 
and  will  admit  him  to  her  industrial  | 
class   In  a  short  time.  ' 

"I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  that 
the  only  place  in  this  great  city  of 
ours  for  a  blind  defective  boy  is  with  i 
the  idiots  on  Randall's  Island,  Ward  F.  j 
My  son  is  now  attending- Public  School 
No.   20." 

T;he  Ml'SS  Bingham  referred  to  is  Miss: 
Gertrude     E|:.      Bingham,      Inspector      ofi 
classes    for  'the    blind    children    off    the' 
public  schools.  She  organized  the  classes, 
of  which  there  are  now  five. 

"It  is  a  negretta'ble  fact  that  our  pu'b- 
lie  school  system  does  not  provide  for 
th«e  proper  instruction  of  the  defective 
blind,"  said  Supt.  Maxwell  yesterday. 
"I  have  learned  that  there  sure  quite  a 
tnumber  of  ibackisvard  blind  children 
studying  in  the  idiot  waird  on  nandall's 
Island,  and  it  is  indeed  a  distressing 
condition  to  contemplate.  I  had  a  com- 
fer-ence  on  this  su^bject  to-day  with  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Boston."  i 

Many   In   I<liot   "Wai*<l. 

"In  my  investigation  of  this  case  1 
had  my  attention  called  to  the  cases  of 
thirteen  other  blind  children  mho  are  re-j 
ceiving  instruction  in  the  idiot  ward  on 
Randall's  Island,"  said  Miss  Bingham 
last  night  when  seen  at  her  home.  No. 
723  St.  Nicholas  avenue.  "It  is  indeed  a 
sad  condition  and  one  which  we  shall 
soon  remedy.  The  public  school  system 
provides  special  classes  for  nearly  every 
type  of  mental  delinquent  except  the! 
bdind  child,  and  there  is  no  reason  why! 
there  should  not  be  a  special  class  for 
him. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  custodial 
defective  blind  should  not  be  put  in  the 
:  class  we  propose  to  establish.  Had  the! 
case  of  this  boy  been  a  custodial  one  i 
I  should  not  have  acted  to  have  the  lad 
transferred..  It  is  no  more  than  right, 
however,  that  children  who  are  not  in 
custody  and  who  are  only  backward  in 
their  studies  should  be  given  the  same 
chance  as  other  defective  children  tn 
the  public  school  classes  for  defectives. 


"In  our  regular  classes  we  teacli  TRe 
children  to  read  and  write  by  'the 
braille  system,  and  when  they  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  they  take 
their  regular  places  in  the  public  school 
classes,  working  along  with  the  other 
pupils. 

"Now,  in  the  case  of  this  boy,  his 
training  will  be  slow,  but  he  will  receive 
all  the  attention  we  can  give  him. 
When  I  saw  him  he  kept  repeating  that 
he  wanted  to  read,  and  it  was  indeed 
pathetic  to  think  of  a  blind  lad  of  six- 
teen not  being  able  to  read.  Vv^ihen  hd 
has  learned  to  read  and  write  we  will 
put  him  in  the  industrial  class  and  tryl 
to  teach  him  something  to  do  with  hi| 
hands."  ^ 
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BLIND  AND  IDlOi 
CHILDREN^IIXED 
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Moth^%«feIter    Of    Thanks 
Reveals  Shocking  State    Of 
Affairs  in  School  System. 


It  has  been  brought  to  notice 
through  a  letter  written  by  the  mo- 
ther of  a  blind  boy  that  the  Board 
of  Education  does  not  make  any  pro- 
vision for  blind  defective  children  anc 
that  they  have  been  compelled  to  Etud\ 
with  the  mentally  deficient  children  or 
Randall's  Island. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  thankine 
him  for  his  interest  in  the  defective 
blind,  resulted  in  the  discovery  thai 
in  the  eighty-six  classes  for  defective 
children  no  provision  has  been  made 
for    the   defective    blind. 

Gertrude  E.  Bingham  discovered  the 

boy   in    the   ward    for   idiots,    and    or 

her  advice  he  is  being  taught  to  rear 

and  Avrite.     He   is   also  taking  music 

lessons  under  Miss  Holt  and  will  be 

j  admitted     to     her     industrial      school 

j  later.  j 

I     Superintendent  Maxwell  has  consult  ! 

I  ad  with  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  ol 

I  the   Perkins'   Institute   for   the   Blind. 


if  Boston,  on  the  matter,  as  Miss  Bing- ! 
lam  has  reported  thirteen  other  blind  , 
j!hildren    who    are    receiving    instruc-J 
-ion  with  the  idiots  on  Randall's   Isl  ] 
md.    The  school  system  provides  spe- 
cial   classes    for    nearly    every    othei 
ype  of  mentally  delinquent,  and  there, 
s  every  possibility  that  this  class  will 
;eceive   prompt   attention. 

Miss  Bingham  thinks  that  this  clasf 
••hould  net  be  treated  as  custodia"  1 
hildren,  but  merely  as  defective.  A^ 
'.oon  as  the  blind  children  learn  tc 
ead  and  vv^rite  under  the  braille  sys 
:em  they  are  put  in  with  the  other 
hildren.  This  boy  of  sixteen  is  verv 
mxious  to  learn  to  read.  When  h€ 
las  learned  that,  he  will  be  put  in  the 
ndustrial  class  and  taught  to  do  some 
hing  with  his  hands. 
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SCHOOLSiSLECr 
DEFECMBW 
MEN  HERE. 


Only  Place  for  These  Unforta- 
nates  to  Receive  Instruc- 
tion Is  with  Idiots  on 
Randall's  Island.         i 

REJECTED  AT  ALL  OTHER 

PUBLIC  m^STITUTIONS. 


Educators  and  Charity  Workers 

Urge  Founding  of  Special 

Class  for  Them. 


A  blind  boy  sat  at  an  organ  in  the 
small  room  of  a  tenement  house  in  East 
Thirty-third  street  yesterday  afternoon, 
running-  his  fing-ers  Jovingly  over  the 
keys  of  the  instrument.  Th-ere  was  an 
expression  of  keen  dellg'ht  on  his  thin, 
hag-g-ard  face  as.  with  lids  half  closed 
over  his  sLg'htlcss  eyes,  he  played  a 
mumber  of  simple  military  airs. 

His  parents  sat  •near,  hands  clasped 
and  listening,  with  their  hearts  filled 
with"  gratitude  for  those  who  had  made 
It  possible  for  their  .afflicted  son  to  find 
this  great  interest  In  life.  • 

Only  tw^o  weeks  ago  this  boy  had  been 
a  patient  in  Ward  "P  on  Randall's  Isl- 
and.   There  he  was  compelled  to  study 


i 


the  art  of  sewing  buttons  on  ciothiui?, 
wld'h  ihe  idiots  and  imibeciles  confined 
to  the  ward.  TweiA:«  o.ther  blind  o]iil- 
dren,  too  backward  to  study  in  th«  fre» 
schoals.  for  tJae  blincl,  Avere  also  taking 
instruction  tliere. 

These  cliildren  had  been  pronounced 
mentally  defective  iand  therefore  •  could , 
not  be  placed  in  the  blind  classes  in  the 
•  public  schooiLs, .  so  the.  I"  !     Insti- 

tution    for  .  the     Blind,  .-a     by 

State,  and  city  approxjii:ui'-;n:s,  turned 
them  a^vay,   , 

There   is   no   place    in    this    great    citjt, 
^where   a    defective    blind   child    can    re- j 
ceive  Instruction.    1  ntiie  public  schools  j 
there  are  eight:^--slx  special  classes  for 
mental   defectives,   and  Ave   clasises  fori 
normal   blind   children,   but  there  is  no 
place  for  the  blind  defective,  and  char- 
itable insititations  have  made- no  provi- 
sion' for  their  instruction.  *"  •■  ■ 
No  Halfway  Point. 

When  once  a  blind  child  is  pronounced 
la     "defective"     there     is     no     halfv/ay 
point.    The  child  is  •either  normal  or  "an 
idiot.    Tha.t  la  'the  way  they  are  classed 
^on  Randall's  Island,  and  when  mentally 
deficient   blind   children   are   sent  there, 
Uxey   are   put   in   the    ward   with    idiots  j 
and  Imbeciles.     Poor  parents,   unable  to 
■properily  care  for  a  defective  blind  child,  I 
have    nowhere   else  to    send    their    off-; 
spring..  ^^^W^mi 

It  was  throu.g-h  the  case  of  the  East  I 
Thlr.ty»-third  street  boy  that  public,  at- i 
ten-tlo'n  was  drawaa  to. this  sad  condition i 
of  affairs.  For  five  years  the  tiareints  of 
it'be  lad  diajd  been  trying  to  have  him  j 
plac^  In  a  free  institution  where  he  j 
would  be  Instructed  in  the  use  of  his , 
3-iands  and  his  mind  be  improved.  They  \ 
Ihave  at  last,  througih  the  efforts  of  Miss ' 
Gertroide  Bin.g-ham,  inspector  of  the  [ 
(),)Hnd  classes  in  the  public  sehools,  and  j 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  ---cretary  of  the 
IN'ew  York  Association  ior  the  Blind,  had' 
■,he  boy  transferred  to  Public  School  No.  | 
$0,  aii'd  he  is  learning  rapidly  to  readi 
and  write  a.nd  to  play  the  organ. 

Thie  mother  of  the  boy  wrote  to  Wil- 
iliam  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
Mc  S«chools,  thanMug  him  for  the  inter- 1 
«at  he  and  Miss  Bingham  had  taken  ln| 
Iher  boy.    In  the  letter  she  said:  I 

'*I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  thatj 
the  only  place  in  this  g-reat  c5ty  of  oui^sj 
for  a  blind,  defective  boy  is  with  the 
Idiots  on  Randall's  Island,  Ward  F." 

Th.ts  letter  was  printed  in  The  World, 
together  with  Interviews  Avith  Supt. 
Maxwell  and  Miss  Bingham.  There  has 
'been  widespread  interest  in  the  case, 
and  Supt.  Maxwell  yesterday  asked  that 
The  World  take  the  matter  up  in  an| 
effort  to  arouse  public  feeling  on  thej 
subject.  He  says  that  the  public  have 
neglected  th©  defective  blind  child  by 
not  seeing  that  he  was  given  a  chance 
to  receive   Instruction. 


Special   Class   Is   Needed. 

,      "I  tielieve  that  the  New  York  Institu- 
!  tlon    for    the    Blind,     at    Thirty-fourth 
j  street   and    Eighth    aveime,    should    es- 
l  -tablish    la    special    class    for    defective 
^lind    children,"     said     Supt.     Maxwell. 
j  "Many    defective    blind    children    have 
i  loeen  turned   aw.ay  from   there,   and   v\'e 
I  hav©  not  been  able  to  give  them  a  place 
j  in     th-©  '  public     schools     because     out 
'  cdasses    are    for  only  normal   childiica,^ 
st.nd  a  backward  blind   child   v/ould   re- 
■ta;ra  the  other  pupils.     We  Iiave  found 
that  the  normal  blind  child,  after  learn- 
ing  to    read   and    write,    ean    get   along 
with  the  normal  seeing  child  in  our  reg- 
ular classes. 

j  "In  the  iGa.sie  of  the  boy  whose  mother 
I  "waiote  to  mie  it  is  ^showin  ihow  unjust 
1  ft  Is  to  pl'ace  a  'd'efective  blind  chdld 
\mWh  ^he  idiots'  and  imbecxLes  on  Ran- 
:diairs  lelanid.  TihiiiS'  boy  is  sixteen  years 
io^d  and  has  nevar  toiad  a  obanice  to 
I  stfudy,  but  now  that  the  ohanc©  is 
!g!lv€n  Mm  I'l'e  is  very  happy  and  hm 
(parents  sc^e  OA'-erjoyed.  They  bad 
woi^ked  for  fiye  years  to  secure  him  a 
i  chance  to  do  som^ethlng  that  would 
jtaik«  ihis  aniind  off  his  con^dition,  and 
[thfey  are  'last  rewarded. 
I  "I  lam.  doing  ail  in  nriy  power  to  estab-' 
lIlsTi  la,  class  if  or  the  instruction  of  the 
|)dJefective  blrind  childran  on  Randall's 
llislan'd,  but  it  ds  a  very  difficult  situa- 
ition  to  hiandle,  and  one  that  should 
jlproiperly  be  taken  ciharge  of  by  S'Ome. 
Cbaiitabl'e  institutjon." 
j  Had    to    SisBi    €on.traet. 

I  'Wlien  the  tfia;ther  of  the  blind  boy 
BfeC'iured  his  arteiease  fro'm  Randall's  Is- 
[Jand  to.  place  him  in  the  public  School. 
ih©  Ihiad  to  siign  an  agreement  not  to 
©en.d  the  child  back  to  the  island  again. 
In  other  word.?,  the'  city  demanded  a 
conti-act  that  the  father  hereafter  take 
care  of  ths  boy  whsther  he  succeeded 
to  school  or  not.  * 

The  f'atlifer  had  is^erit  the  Jad  to  Raoi- 
diauli'®  Island  as  a  last  ere  sort.  Tihte  boy 
toad  been  put  o'ut  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  afiteir  be  bad  been 
fh'eire  two  weeks,  and  ihe  had  been  re- 
fused in  the  public  sicibools  as  the  claS'Ses 
'  for  itOie  blind  v/ere  not  then  organized. 
lUiere  are  several  other  children  in  the 
(C-aanlly,  and  they  \^nere  retarded  in  theiiir 
studies  by  the  blind  boy.  The  unfor- 
tumate  lad  would  sit  by  the  boui-,  birtin'g 
hUm  finger  nails  and  pulling  at  'his  oloth- 
linijf.  It  was  feared  he  would  lose  his 
r«(asoin  altogether.  It  was  at  lajst 
dewned  best  to  send  Mm  to  Randall's 
Lii<an4.  wiier*  ih«  Cfould  4>e .  Instru'Oted 
in  the  eewing  on  of  buttons  or  be 
Si^^en  some  otber  andnor  ooc.upaitlon. 

In  telling  of  his  experience  •  on  Ran- 
cl.ili's  I-Siiand  the  boy  saild: 

"1  would  rather  be  dead  fi,fity  times 
than  go  back  thore.  I  could  hea^r  the 
Idiiots  and  Imbeciles  whe^ii  they  bad 
epileplic  tits,  and  in  'my  .mind  pictured 
them  s^QUirming  on  tiie  floor.  Tbeoi 
their  yedls   aum^o^st  drove  me  mad." 


ne 
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lb  the  two  _^we©lfs  lio  ;barK  been  oflfj 
Raandall's  Island  the  boy  has  learned  to] 
play  the ,  or,gan  fairly  well.  H^  now] 
has  ail  object.  In  life  and  is  happy.  Mis3| 
Blng-ham  Is  trying  to  find  a  p-lace  In  j 
the  public  schools  for  several  other  j 
children  in  Ward  F. 

'Mlsi;  Eleanor  Johnson,  wJio  Is  on**  >th© 
Visiting-  ConiTnittee  of  the  State  Chari-| 
■ties  Aid  Society,  has  had  'considerable j 
expeiienco  on  Randall'd  Island,  and  I 
she  is  -preparin.g-  ii  report  on  the  sub-  j 
ject  of  the  trea,tment  defective  blind! 
children  re^seave  in  New  York.  Missj 
Johnson  said  laSt  night: 

"]Many  children  aro  sent  away  from 
the  Nevv'  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Thirty- fourth  street  tha>t  are  oaipable 
of  special  Instruction,  and  it  seems  aj 
pity  to  see  them  sent  to  Randa/li'®' 
Island,  where  they  miust  be  classed  with  i 
the  iidiots. 

Slionld  Receive. Instruction. 

"I  do  not  fen^ow  hov*r  miainy  defective 
blind  children  there  are  in  New  York 
who  would  be  benefited  by  a  special ; 
class  for  them,  but  I  should  say  there 
are  at  least  twenty-five.  From  what  I, 
have  seen,  It  seems  deplorable  indeed^ 
that  these  children  cannot  receive  in- 
struction, for  there  are  so  many  occu-i 
pations  open  to  the  blind  if  they  can 
only  ba  instructed  in  the  use  of  their! 
hands  and  minds.,  \ 

"Tt  has  been  the  claim  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  condtion  that 
there  ip.re  not  enough  defective  blind | 
children  to  warra^nt  the  forming  of  a 
special  class  for  them  and  not  enough  j 
money  to  pay  for  attendants.  Thatj 
does  not  seem  a  proper  excuse.  In  my! 
repov;  J  ir'tend  to  give  the  liistory  ofj 
the  cases  I  have  investigated  and  will] 
try.^to  5-:how  the  crjing  need  of  a  special 
claSs   for  blind  defectives.  | 

"I  am  told   that  the  New  Yoi  k  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  will  not  accept  de- 
fectives, on  the,  ground  that  the  defec- 
tive   children    annoy    the    normal    chil- 
dren    and    keep    them    back    in     their  j 
studies.     It  would  seem  to  me  a  sianple  ] 
thing   for  the  institution   to   organize  ai 
special    class    for    the    defectives.    The  | 
two    classes    should    be    separated,    but 
this   could  be  easily  done  in  the  large : 
building  they  have  there. 

"1  am  glad,  Indeed,  that  The  World; 
has  taken  up  this  matter,  for  the  pub- 
lic should  be  aroused  to  the  condition 
that  exdsts." 

Almost  EverytlilnfiT  Tanglit. 

It  Is  shown  by  the  splendid  work  ac- 
complished by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  how  useful  men  and 
women  who  'have  lost  their  isight  can 
become  through  proper  Insttruction.  In 
this  school  is  taught  everything,  almost, 
that  the  seeing  can  leara.  StenogTa-phy, 
piano  tuning,  ohair  caning,  making 
brooms,  weaving,  sewing  and  cooking 
are  among  the  thl-ngs  taught.  Miss 
D.  Flske  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Committee  of  -the  assiOfCia- 
tion,   said  yesterday: 
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'  "-TJjf^-ctass  for  defective  follnd  children 
were  establis'hed,  either  in  the  puhhc 
schools,  on  Randair®  Island  or  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blmd.  the 
children  could  be  prepared  for  a  course 
in  our  'Light  House,'  as  our  building  is 
called  Then  thev  would  grow  up  to  be 
i.  either  iself-supporting.  or  could,  lat  lea&t, 
Pid  in  their  own  support.  You  have  no 
idea  hov/  anxious  the  blind  are  to  sup- 
r)ort  themselves,  and  how  it  takes  their 
'minds  fram  their  affliction  to  be  abia  to 
Ihelp  themselves.'-  -    '_ 
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DR.    MAJPfTBLL   HONORED. 


^jlti'  of  Teaching  Blind  and  Seeing 
Children  Together  Is  Success. 

1    Dr.    William    H.    Maxwell,    City    Snperin- 
Itendent  of  Schools,  was  the  guest,  of  honor 
jat  a  dinner  given   by   the  Principals'  Club 
I  at  the  Hotel  Astor  last  night.     He  said  ho 
I  hoped    a   trade    school    far    girls   would  be 
j  established  before  the  end  of  the  year.    He 
i  told  of  the  good  results  both  t£^j|hji  blind 
j  and  the   seeing  children   thatThe.  ^ail'^RS^ 
!  already  followed  the  plan  of  teaching  them 
the  same  things   in   the  same  rooms..    Th« 
blind   children,    he  said,    were  splendid  ex- 
amples to  the  other  children  in  scholarship, 
and    the    incentives    tp    unselfishness    and 
i  chiv^-lry  among  th»  other  children  by  hav- 
[  ing  the  blind  with  them    were,  he  said,  in 
I  all  cases    taken  advantage   of  to  the  well- 
:  being  of  both. 

'  "I  wish  for  the  sake  of  the  seeing  chil- 
dren," said  Dr.  Maxwell,  "that  there  was 
-?.  class  of  blind  in  every  schoolroom  in  the 
ty_though,  of  course,  we  do  not  want 
y  more  blind  children." 
Mrs.  Ida  Benfry  Judd  read  several  seleC- 
ons,  and  short  addrcr<ses  were  made  by 
Irs.  Herbert  D.  Robbins,  who  was  m£*de  a 
member  of  thr.  Board  of  Education  by 
Mayor  Mc<-'U>llan  .just  before  the  close  of. 
]\is  term;  Miss  Granger,  recently  elected 
district  superintendent,  and  Kgerton ,  L. 
Winthrop,  jr.,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Kducation. 
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SCHOOLS  FQR^BLINP, 

DEAF15R  DUMB 

lyW^  "^arch  15. — ■AfSsemblyman 
L^e^oT  Newark  lias  introduced  a  bill 
aathorizing-  Boards  of  Education  in 
anj''  school  district  to  establish  and 
maintain  public  schools  fot  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  blind,  deaf  or 
dumb  children.  i 
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JILL  [men? 

Blin#BorsFine  Oratory  in  Re- 

peating" Webster's   Famous 

Reply  to   Hayne  Thrills 

All  His  Schoolmates. 


TEACHER  IS  TEARFUL  WITH 
JOY  AT  LAD'S  TRIUMPH. 


Lad  Took  Down  Speech  from 

Dictation  on  Typewriter,  of 

Which  He  Is  Master. 


''  '^'^'-'^terd^H|HHHHH|^Hpnek's  day 
an  Public  "^efioo^Ro^O^n  Riving-ton 
|Kti-eet,  and  last  night  AVihcn  Bayside, 
Ij.  T.,  heard  of  it  everj;  one  who  knew 
rv\'illie  Schenck  said  "I  told  you  so. 
jT'hat  boy  will  be  heard  from.  He'll  rival 
jSenator   Goi-e   j-et." 

I  William  Sefliencfi:  has  been  coming-  in 
to  school  at  Rivington  street  for  a  year 
and  he  has  mastered  two  years'  studies 
in.  one,  but  t'lat  is  not  why  every  pupil 
and  evei'y  leacher  was  proud  of  him. 
:\-e'Sterdaj-.  It  was  tlTe  turn  of  Miss 
riurns'-s  class  to  speak  in  the  audi- 
torium yestorday  morning-,  and  halt 
way  tilTroug'li  the  programme  Principal 
Goldwasser   read   from   his   sltp:. 

"Webster's   Reply  to   Hayne,    by  Will- 
iam  Schenck." 

There  Avas  silence.  Everyone  didn't 
know  w;hat  'Wel)ster  hiad  j-eplied,  but 
everyone  knew  th.at  Willie  Schenck  was 
the  blond  "boy  fa-om  Bayside,  who  came 
into  tovrn  every  morning  guarded  by 
another  boy — because  AVillie  was  blind. 
At  the  iirincipal's  call  tliore  was  a 
mo\-ement  among  the  pupils  seated  on-., 
the  l;)a'Ck  of  tlie  staj;e  and  there  rose  the 
shapely  head  of  tlie  blind  -boy. 

Tie  wa:.s  pale  as  lie  moved  wltlh  hardly 
a  pevcept.itin  of  groping-  to  the  centre  of 
the  stage.  There  he  paused,  turned 
and  boAA'cd  to  tihe  principal.  Tlien  he 
seemed  to  gaze  with  his  sightlesis  eyes 
■araund  the  liall.  Llore  than  one  thought 
that  surely  he  wais  painsing  because  of 
stage  firiglit.  But  thev  ilrad  never 
sttidied  ]Ienry  Clay's,  methods  ■carefuily. 
The  pale  lips  opened,  and,  with  a  toss 
I  of  the  fluffy  hairav/ay  from  the  broad 
■forehead,  TN'illie  beigan  in  a  low,  'dear, 
intensely  "dramatic  tone: 
';  "When  tlm  mariner  has  been  tossed 
i  f  or  many  days  in  thick  weather,  and 
ion  an  unknewn  sea,  he  naturally  avails 
I  himself  of  the  flrsit  pause  in  the  storm—." 
'With  th.e  first  woi'ds  the  paleness  had 
ifled.  Steadily  Jii.s  voice  grew  lou.der  and 
strongei'.  It  filled  every  part  of  the 
hfiU  lik^  a  silver  bsil.     On  he  v/ent: 

"I  shall  CMter  upon  no  encomium  for 
Massa'-husetts;  si'c  hpcds  none.  '  There. 
iShe  is.  Tlierc  is  her  history.  The 
world  iknov',-3  it.  ri.v  heart.  The  bones 
of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle 
for  independenrc,  nnv-  lie  mingled  v/ith 
I  the  soil  of  every  State  from  New' Eng- 
land to   (rporgia." 

I  The  riiilflren  were  straining  forward 
to  catch  every  word  of  the  boy  who 
hrid  outstripped  most  of  them  in  a 
dozpn  studies.  Miss  Burns,  hLs  teacher, 
looked  across  with  swimming  eyes  to 
*Mr.  Mittleman  of  6-B-2,  who  had  drilled 
Willie  in  the/  speech,  and  he  looked 
hack  at  her  with  pride  in  his  fcace.  By- 
land-by  the  boy  came- to  the  -lines: 


behold    for    the    last    time    the    sun    in 
li^aven,    may    I    not    see    him    shinii 
on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragment^ 
of  a  once  glorious   union!'' 

Then  many  listeners  could  hardl] 
bold  "back  tears.  In  Mr.  Goldwasser'J 
eyes  there  was  a  wetness  he  made 
effort  to  hide.  The  boy's  eloquence  vn 
such  tbat  gradually  his  '  hearers  hi 
lost  thought  of  his  blindness;  but  t'J 
peroration,  with  its  oddly  sigrnficant 
phrasing,  recalled  the  lad's  misfortune. 
Applause  i.?  not  part  of  the  programrhe 
in  these  scliools,  but  it  broke  out  like. 
a  clap  of  thunder  after  the  boy  nad 
tafeen  his  seat.  A  momentary  smile 
vras   all   that  ahowed   his  pleasure. 

3Tiss  Biirns  is  the  teacher  of  the 
l>llnd  class  that  has  been  collected  from 
«il  over  lower  Xew  York  at  School  Xo. 
SO.  T^'illie  was  sent  in  a  year  a^o"  by 
his  parents.  He  took  Webster's  speecli 
do-^n  on  ttie  tj'pewriter  at  Mr.  Mittle- 
m-?>.n's  dictation  and  then  T^rote  it  a';! 
out  in  the  pin-brick  system  for  his  owxO 
cse. 

"I  didn't  do  a^nything  remarkable," 
he  said  as  he  came  out  of  the  school 
and  hurried  with  his  boy  guide  toward 
the  ferry.  "There's  a  whole  crowd  of 
fellers  up  there  could  have  beat  me.". 
His  tKicher  said  he  was  almost  preter- 
naturally  bright,  the  loss  of  sight  seerar 
Ing  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  his 
■studies.  He  is  such  a  good  scholar 
t'jiat  he  has  been  taken  out  rf-thr  oli"i 
k-la^s  for  most jstudies.  He  nioves  abour 
fthe  buildings  without  a  guide,  eotering 
uth  perfect  assurance. 
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WESTDE  bXHUUL^ 
FOR  BLIND  LIKELY 


Officials  Say  Second  Institu- 
tion Will  be  Established 
in.  Near  Future. 

DirdctCM^Orr  Believes  Detroit 


in  iM 

n  A  I" 

[lirdctcrOr 


Building  Would  be  Ideal 
Location. 


A  school  for  the  blind  probably 
Mfil^-'Vr^  establlshedgji,^4re  West  Side 
in  the  near  future.  School  officials 
g-ave  out  this  information  at  the 
board  of  education  rooms  j'^esterday. 
This  will  make  two  such  institutions 
in  Cleveland.  One  already  is  located 
in  Stanard  school  on  the  East  Side. 

For  some  time  there  has  been 
strong  demand  on  the  part  of  citizens 
west  of  the  Cuyahor^  river  for  a 
school  where  the  blind  of  that  section 
could  receive  an  education.  As  con- 
ditions now  exist  the  blind  boys  and 
girls  of  the  West  Side  must  attend 
Stanard   school   if   any. 

Charles  Orr,  director  of  schools, 
Supt.  W.  H.  Elson,  Dr.  G.  C.  Ash- 
mun,  board  of  education  head,  and 
H.  C.  Muckley,  assistant  superintend- 
ent, visited  the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Stanard  yesterday.  A  careful  in- 
spection was  made  of  teaching 
methods,  arrangement  of  rooms,  sub- 
jects taught  and  room  ventilation 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
another  school  for  the  blind.  The 
subject  will  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  board  of  education 
soon.  Director  Orr  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Detroit  building  would  be  an 
ideal  place  for  the  proposed  school, 
because  of  its  central  location  on  the 
West  Side. 


In  all  probability,  If  the  plans  of 
the  school  officials  carry,  two  rooms 
will  be  set  aside  in  Detroit  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind.  One  or 
more  teachers  will  have  charge  of 
the  classes.  Raised  letters  will  be 
the  chief  medium  of  instruction. 
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I  GANTCAREFOi  AFFLICTED. 


Crippled,  Dj|af^^,Jfelrid   Dumb  and  Blind 
^lli^xen  ^ust  Wait 
,  ■  "^        City  Is  Well  Off 


TiiP  Wyclcoff  Heights  Taxpayers'  As-o- 
ciaiion  of  this  borough  sent  a  communi- 
cajion  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  request- 
ing it  to  grant  an  appropriation  for  the 
conveyance  of  crippled  children  and  other 
defectives  between  their  homes  and  Pub- 
lic School  No.  162.  of  which  Mrs.  Annie 
B.  Moriarity  is  principel  and  of  which 
Miss  Strachan  is  district  superintendent. 
Both  Miss  Strachan  and  the  principal 
are  desirous  of  having  classes  for  afflict- 
ed children— the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  crippled,  etc.— established  at  that 
school,  "Where  there  is  room  for  them,  and 
where  conditions  are  better  than  any- 
where else  in  the  borough.  Manhattan 
has  several  schools  to  which  such  children 
are  taken,  but  there  is  none  in  Brooklyn. 
Miss  Strachan  has  applied  to  the  Board 
of  Education  for  funds — the  board  of  su- 
perintendents approving;  but  there  are 
no  funds  for  transportation,  she  has  been 
Informed. 

The  Wyclvoff  Heights  taxpayers  have 
evidently  been  informed  of  this  condition 
of  affairs,  and  they  sent  their  communi- 
cation to  the  Board  of  Estimate;  but  the 
controller  has  forwarded  it  for  action  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  has  beeo 
turned  over  to  the  committee  on  supplies, 
which  has  charge  of  the  transportation  of 
pupils. 

A  resolution  was   subsequently   adopted' 
request  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  ap- 
)priate  sufficient  money  to  provide  the 
jportation  desired  by  those  interestei^ 
{lie  Sch^fiyf^o.  162.  ■''■'JM 
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llADE  BY  THE  CHlLOREN 


FUTURE  WAGE  SLAVES  MADE  TO 
EXHIBIT  THEIR  SKILL. 


Handicrafts  Display  at  Public  School  i66 
—  Basketry,  Weaving,  Chair-Caning, 
Dre,^a|^^^  Carpentry,  and  Other 
Worlt^hown— -Blmj^and  Crippled  Car- 
ry off  Honors. 


An  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of  fut- 
ure wage-slaves  now  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Manhattan,  Rich- 
mond, and  the  Bronx,  including  weaving, 
basketry,  chair-caning,  embroidery,  dress- 
making, and  millinery,  is  now  open  at 
Public  School  166,  on  Eighty -ninth  street. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  any  dis- 
play of  the  kind  had  been  made  on  so 
large  a  scale,  for  the  exhibits  filled  the 
large  hall  on  the  top  floor. 

There  was  the  exhibit  of  work  by  the 
blind  children  jn  Schools  20,  110,  and 
186  in  Manhattan,  although  handwork 
has  only  been  started  there  since  Octo- 
ber. There  was  quite  a  large  contribu- 
tion from  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  and 
a  display,  including  some  beautifully 
done  embroidery,  the  work  of  the  classed 
for  crippled  girls.  Besides  these,  there 
were  specimens  from  all  sorts  of  special 
classes,  including  the  backward,  the  de- 
ficient, and  the  different  forms  of  the  un- 
graded pupils. 

From  one  end  of  the  large  hall  to  the 
other  stood  the  frames  fairly  covered 
with  specimens  of  the  different  work, 
while  in  the  aisles  were  tables  for  addi- 
tional  displays.      In    one    corner,    on    a 


raised  platform,  were  a  few  samples  of 
Aandwork  by  boys  too  young  for  thfr 
shops.  Examples  of  the  art  of  reseat- 
ing wornout  chairs  was  done  by  boys  of 
10  and  12  years  of  age,  while  there 
was  one  piece  with  a  cane  back  as  well ! 
as  seat,  done  by  two  nine-year-olds,  j 
George  Widmer  and  John  Wilzeck  ofj 
Public  School  117. 

Hand  Wloven  Rugs  .^^p 

The  most  striking  display  for  the  cas- 
ual observer  were  the  hand-woven  rugs. 
There  were  several  of  these,  good-sized 
one,  too,  down  on  the  floor  to  be  walked: 
on,  while  large  patches  of  wall  space 
were  covered  with  rugs  in  several  de- 
signs, used  as  hangings.  These  large  j 
rugs,  it  was  explained,  are  made  up  ofl 
some  twenty  or  more  individual  pieces,! 
very  much  as  patch  quilts  were  put  to- 1 
i^ether  in  the  old  days.  Each  small  biti 
^s  made  by  a  different  child,  working! 
>n  her  own  little  hand  loom,  on  which' 
I  piece  of  about  eighteen  by  twelve 
nches  can  be  woven.  | 

In  the  rear  of  the  room  stood  three  or 
our  larger  looms,  all  set  up  and  ready  ! 
■Or  action.    Seated  at  them  were  several  \ 
>f  the  best  weavers,  dressed  in  costumes  i 
)f  the  Colonial  days,  either  as  Puritan  | 
»r  Dutch  girls,  ready  to  demonstrate  to 
•he  visitors  just  how  textiles  are  woven.  , 
Cot  only  were  the  coarser  forms,  such 
•s  rug  and  rag  carpet  done,  but  there 
vas  one  old  linen  loom  presided  over  by 
I   little   miss   so  very   small  she   could 
hardly  reach  the  foot  treadle. 

Blind  Children's  Skilful  Work 

In  the  small  collection  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind  were  several  pieces  of  metal 
work,  among  them  samples  of  basketry  | 
and  cording.  The  teacher  of  these  class- 
es pointed  out  that  the  work  done  by 
the  totally  blind  was  more  accurate  and 
altogether  better  that  that  of  her  pupils 
who  are  only  partly  blind. 


i  'i 


was  what  most  of  the  visitors  consider- 
ed the  finest  embroidery  in  the  whole 
room. 

The  exhibition  is  open  to  visitors  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  from  3  to  9,  artd 
on  Saturday  from  10  in  the  morning  till 
5  in  the  afternoon.  a 
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HELP     BLIND    STUDE1\ITS. 


School     Supei'-vlsor     Asks   Pupils   to 
Assist     Tlieir     Si@rl>tless     Com- 
panions   to    School. 


Iniiisl^ViJ"-!  ly^rt,  submitted  to 
Willictm  fe.  Ij&on,  superintendent  of 
schools,  il^esterday,  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
supervisor  of  the  school  for  the  blind, 
laments  the  fact  that  more  children 
in  Cleveland  do  not  take  a  neighbor- 
ly interest  in  their  blind  school  com- 
panions and  guide  them  to  school. 
Mr.  Irwin  says  this  is  done  in  other 
cities,  but  here  the  system  is  one  of 
conveyance,  which  is  fast  becoming 
too  expensive  for  steady  mainte- 
nance. 

A  special  room  is  set  aside  in  St.an- 
ard  school  for  the  instruction  of 
Cleveland's  blind.  Children  of  every 
grade  are  received  and  taught  to  use 
the  embossed  systems  and  other  spe- 
cial appliances.  As  soon  as  the  use 
of  these  is  mastered,  the  pupil  is  as-V 
signed  to  a  proper  class  room. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  the  department  is  that  of  getting 
the  pupils  to  and  from  school  each 
day,"  says  Supervisor  Irwin  in  his 
report.  "In  other  cities,  neighbor 
children  have  been  depended  upon  as 
guides,  but  in  Cleveland  this  plan 
seems  to  be  attended  by  peculiar'  \\m.~  , 
culties,  ,EtiJ 
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SK   A3iOTHER    BLIND      SCHOOL. 


oard   Requests   Institu- 
tion   for    West    Side. 


jtition  was  received  by  the  board 
ication  yesterday  from  William 
it.  president  of  the  Society  for 
>ting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind, 
asking  that  another  school  for  xhe  blind 
be  established  on  the  West  Side.  It 
was  re'^-"'-  ":■  "h=  ^-^ucational  com- 
mittee 
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URGES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

"William   H.   H»^t,   President   of  So- 

cletr.  Plead*  for  'Work  Amons 

Unfortunates. 

-~.-^  report  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  was  submitted  to  the  board  of 
education  at  Its  meeting-  last  nig-ht 
by  Supervisor  Robert  Irwin.  Willia^ 
H.  Hunt,  president  of  the  society  for 
the  blind,  in  a  communication  sent 
with  the  report,  pleaded  for  a  new 
school  for  the  blind  on  the  West  Side. 
He  praised  the  work  of  Supervisor 
Irwin  and  said  that  under  Mr.  Irwin 
there  were  now  ten  pupils  where 
there  had  been  only  six  before.  The 
report  was  referred  to  the  education- 
al committee  and  director. 

A  resolution,  providing  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  request  for  bids  from 
banks  to  act  as  depositories  for 
board  of  education  funds,  was  laid 
over  for  a  week  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Haserot,  who  found  several  sections 
of  the  resolution  not  in  accordance 
jBttt^the  law,  as  he  understood  it.^ 
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TEACHING 
Tffi^LIND 

IS  ENLARGING 
WORK  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


In  two  public  schools  in  Brooklyn  there 
is  a  test  being  made  at  present  of  a  sys- 
tem  to   educate   blind   children  along  the 
I  lines  adopted   for  the  eduoatlon  of  those 
whose  sight  is  not  impaired.    It  is  a  radi- 
!  cal  step,  and  the  result  is  being  anxiously 
looked  forward  to.     The  coming  cxamina- 
!  tlons,    it   is   expected,    will    determine   the 
j,  success  or  failure  of  the  test,   for  it  will 
I  be  then  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
j  public    schools   in    Brooklyn    that   a   blind 
I  child   will  be  put  on  an  equal  basis  with 
1  the    others    in    the    classes    and    asked   to 
compete  with   them.    Should  the  trial  be 
successful    it  will    doubtless    prove   to  be 
an  incentive  to  the   Board   of   Education 
to    increase    the    number    of    schools    in 
which  the  blind  can  receive  instructions. 

From  the  progress  made  thus  far  by 
those  bLlnd  children  in  the  two  schools 
it  is  predicted  they  will  pass  the  exami- 
nations. In  some  studies  it  has  been  as- 
certained   these    sightless    children    have 
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For  arithmetic  work  a  slate  of  a  dif-i 
ferent  kind  is  used.  It  resembles  a  square  ■ 
tray  about  5x10  inches.  Tnside  of  this 
,  there  is  a  sheet  of  metals  with  holes  ^'un- 
n'lng  from  left  to  right  and  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  Thfs  sheet  of  metals  iSj 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  so-called' 
tray  in  order  to  permit  pieces  of  lead  re- 
sembling type  being  inserted  in  the  holes. 
Every  hole  represents  a  number  and  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  position.  With  this 
slate  it  is  possible  for  the  pupils  to  add 
several  columns  and  do  other  kinds  ot 
examples.  ^ 

When  studying  geography  the  pupils 
are  given  boards  on  which  the  outlines 
^f  the  different  countries  are  marked  with 
bi'ass  tacks. 
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SPURRED  BY 

BLIND  BOYS 
i       AT  SCHOOL 


—  J 

mate  (^Idren, 
Sk^^y    Side 


More  Fort|n 
Sitting    ^1^^  oy 
with    Sightless    Pupils, 
Have  Object  Lesson. 


Side  by  side  with  more  fortunate 
children,  the  blind  are  taught  to  read 
anu,  wi^ttr'tfiTtSTmefpltr'tJ^S^nt 
are  Instructed  In  useful  crafts  at  pTJt)- 
lic  school  110,'  at  Broome  and  Cannon 
streets.  Sightless  and  seeing,  all  the 
[Children  study  their  geography,  spell- 
ling  and  other  lessons  in  the  same 
classes. 

The  blind  children — there  are 
eleven  of  them — have  a  teacher  of 
their  own  who  corrects  and  grades 
their  work  and  helps  them  out  of 
difficulties.  The  system  used  is  the 
Braille,  a  device  in  which  points 
made  in  charts  with  a  stylus  carries 
: intelligence  from  finger  tip  to  brain. 

.  Blind,  but  a  T^  pist. 

I  Benjamin  Apicello,  who  is  fifteen 
I  and  the  oldest  of  the  blind  children, 
is  a  remarkable  lad.  Two  years  ago 
he  lost  his  sight  by  an  explosion  of 
dynamite,  and  since  then  he  has 
learned  so  rapidly  that  he  transposes 
bis  Braille  notes  taken  in  class  on  a 
typewriter  so  that  any  of  the  teachers 
is  able  to  correct  them. 
!  Recently  the  signal  honor  was  be- 
I  stowed  on  Benjamin  of  being  elected 
by     his     schoolmates     as     associate 


I 


judge  ot  the  children's  court.  The 
boy  will  enter  high  school  in  another 
year,  and  will  take  a  college  course 
with  the  aim  of  fitting  himself  to  be 
a  teacher  of  the  blind. 

Weaving  and  other  kinds  of  man- 
ual work  are  taught  the  children  in 
order  to  develop  their  sense  of  touch 
to  the  highest  efficiency.  They  are 
taken  to  and  from  school  by  guides, 
chosen  from  among  the  other  pupils. 

Deficients  Separated. 

The  teaching  of  the  mentally  de- 
ficient, of  whom  there  are  about  a! 
hundred,  is  a  more  difficult  task.  \ 
;These  little  ones  are  kept  in  classes 
to  themselves  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  instruct  them  in  the  same 
things  that  are  taught  their  more 
'fortunate  companions. 

But  progress  is  slow  and  great 
pains  must  be  taken  by  the  teachers. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  man- 
ual training,  and  the  special  branch 
of  work  in  which  each  child  is  most 
apt  is  sought  so  that  development 
along  that  line  may  be  encouraged. 

School  110  is  the  headquarters  for 
the  social  settlement  workers,  and 
society  women  prominent  in  settle- 
ment work,  are  frequent  visitors 
there.  On  the  last  day  of  the  current 
month  a  display  of  the  work  of  the 
children  will  be  made  at  the  school.  • 
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BLIND  POPILS  IN 


POBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Two  Qa^es  Ar 


ng  Conducted  in 
'ough  with  Most 


Brcjoktyii 

tnfllbiiraging  Results 


Fe-jv  persons  In  Brooklyn  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  It  Is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  blind  children  to  attend  private 
schools  to  obtain  an  education.  Such  work 
is  being  done  In  tw'o  of  the  borough's  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  results  are  exceeding- 
ly promising.  At  present  classes  are  con- 
ducted for  blind  children  in  Public  School 
No.  157,  in  Taaffe  place,  near  Kent  ave- 
nue, and  In  Public  School  No.  93,  at  New 
Tork  avenue  and  Herkimer  street. 

Not  only  do  blind  children  receive  In- 
struction in  tliese  two  schools,  but  they 
are  competing  to  a  certain  extent  with 
pupils  having  their  full  faculties.  The  ex- 
aminations for  promotion,  which  will  be 
held  this  month,  will  be  participated  In 
by  several  blind  pupils,  who  will  take  the 
same  examinations  as  the  other  pupils. 
Should  they  successfully  pass  these  ex- 
aminations, and  It  Is  more  than  probable, 
it  will  prove  an  Incentive  to  the  Board  of 
Education  to  increase  the  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  wherein  blind  children  may  re- 
ceive tuition. 

Successful  results  have  been  obtained 
'in  teaching  blind  children  In  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  fund  because  of  this 
the  idea  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  this  city.  Three  classes  for  these 
children  were  established  in  Manhattan 
and  two  in  Brooklyn.  All  the  classes  were 
placed  in  schools  centrally  located. 

In  Public  School  No.  157  there  is  a  class 
of  blind  pupils  numbering  eleven  at  pres- 
ent, their  teacher  being  Miss  Margaret 
Meyers.    There  are,  six  boys  and  five  girls. 


Ift^ir  agAS  l^SS^iir  from  iiiffrTo  sevefffeeni 
years.  Some  of  them  travel  four  and  five' 
miles  to  and  from  school  each  day  with' 
an  escort. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  It  has  been 
found  that  the  blind  children  were  ne- 
glected because  of  lack  of  opportunity  to, 
obtain  an  education  without  great  expense, 
the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  not  Jiav- 
Ing  been  started  until  last  fall.  As  a  re- 
sult the  pupils  were  all  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentary  stages   regarding  education. 

With  infinite  patience,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Miss  Meyers  and  the  principal,  Mr. 
Bryan  J.  Reilly.the  pupils  in  No.  157  have 
been  taught  to  read  English,  as  well  as 
speak  it  correctly,  mathematics,  spelling, 
geography,  writing  and  other  minor  sub- 
jects. When  a  pupil  has  learned  to  read 
and  write  he  is  promoted  to  a  class  where 
he  at  once  begins  to  receive  his  lessons  in 
competition  with  pupils  in  full  possession 
vt  every  faculty. 

According  to  the  principal  and  the 
teacher  the  blind  pupils  are  more  alert 
than  the  majority  of  the  normal  pupilsi 
and  in  many  lessons  do  one  hundred  per' 
cent  work,  which  mark  the  otlger  pupils  do 
not  often  obtain.  In  many  lessons  the  con- 
trast betAveen  th  blind  pupils  and  those 
who  are  not  blind  is  very  greatly  in  favor; 
Of  the  i&lind  children. 
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CAKlinREE  TO  SCHOOL^ 


ONE     PHASE     OF    NEW     YORK'S 
CARE  FOR  ITS  CHILDREN, 


Spends  $53,000  a  Year  for  Carfare  aad 
Sta^e  3>mes— One  JAne  for  the  €hii- 
rtreo  in  a  lilghthousc— I^ookini?  Oot  for  J 
Cripples  aatl  ^^^^  ^^^jjfjj^^fJKIgK^^ 

There  are  over  3,000  pupils  in  the  public; 
schooli3  of-  Greiiter  New  York  who  don't' 
have  to  worry  about  getting  to  school! 
when  it  rsAns  or  snows  or  in  any  othoi:-! 
kind  of  bad  weathez",  for  that  raatt.e;,".  i 
Eveiy  morning  in  the  school  year  the! 
city  sends  a  stage  or  some  kind  of  con-j 
veyance  to  their  door  and  carries  themi 
to  school  and  home  again  when  school ! 
is  over.  Last  year  the  city  spent  nearly  I 
$55,000  for  canying  children  to  school,  or ! 
cbotit  SIS  a  pupil,  and  it  considers  the ! 
money  well  .silent  too.  j 


through  the  sands  of  Rockaway  iiv& 
imiios  to  the  tip  that  Btands  away  out 
!in  the  ocean  .  where  the  lighthouse  is; 
located  and  picks  up  the  children  of 
the  Ilfe33,ver3  living  there.  There  arc, 
only  six  of  them,  to  be  sure;  but  there 
would  be  no  school  for  thorn  if  the  city 
ididn'tdoit. 
I     A  good  many  children  in  school  per- 


haps  might   envy 
they  "wei'e  to  roo 
to  school,  but  iVs  : 
times  for  the  tUx'. 


th(,-:ie  cAx  children  if 
thcT.T  riding  in  stylo 
•  tough  journey  come- 
e,   tliy.t  trip  over  the 


long,  windswoDt  Gtrotcii  of  ^andy  waste. 
Twici9  a  day  the  staso  makoa  it  no  matter 
iwhat  the  weather  <'i.nd  a  merry  little 
party  it  ia  inside.  It's  the  mcst  expensive 
stage  rout«  tiie  city  lias  to  maintain  and 
it  does  it  for  these  tux  children  because 
it  can't  send  a  echool  awcy  out  there  to 
them. 

I  Down  in  RiciimoJid  tA\ey  have  several 
'stages  carrying  children  to  pchool,  but 
nicest  of  the  st>:,go  rtKitop.  a, re  in  Q»;.eei)!5. 
One  might  suppose  iln-.t  ;;.s  the  city  grSvtS 
the^  expense  vrould  ^Inninish,  ])lit  t*^.  ;! 
is  not  the  case.  Six  jej.rs  ago  it  coBt  the 
city  only  ha.lf  as  much  t-v3  It  does  now. 
The  increased  expense,  is  due  to  the  hict 
that  children  groT«r  f;^.sfer  than  the  schools 
and  new  communities  have  a  way  of 
springing  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  big  city. 

Speculative  building  out  in  Queens 
in  the  last  few  years  has  led  to  any  num- 
ber of  these  communities.  Good  sized 
little  towns  have  gro astii  up  in  a  few  months 
with  children  who  are  entitled  to  educa- 
tion a.t  the  city's  expense,  for  it  doesn't 
matter  where  you  live  as  long  as  you're 
in  New  York  and  the  city  can't  make  7^ou 
move  near  a  school.  It  takes  sometimes 
two  or  three  years  to  bring  a  school  to 
the  children  in  these  places,  and  in 
that  time  the  cit:/  must  bring  thein  to  one 
of  its  schools.  Hence  the  increase  in  the 
expense. 

It  isn't  only  the  children  in  the  re- 
mote districts  v^ho  ride  to  school  every 
day  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Right 
in  populous  Manhattan  there  are  several 
hundred  children  who  ride  daily  to  school 
jat  the  city's  expense,  some  of  them  in 
handsome  stages,  with  so  much  glass  and 
such  a  shine  to  them  as  to  bo  almost 
like  Cinderella's  coach. 

These  children  are  deai  a.nd  l^lind  and 
crippled.  The  crippled  children  are  taken 
lin  city  carriages  to  Public  School  47  in 
East  TwentiJ-'third  street,  maintained 
for  crippled  children  especially.  The 
iblind  children  are  taken  to  several  public 
Schools  scattered  about  the  city,  and  so 
With  the  deaf  children. 

Some  of  the  bhnd  and  deaf  children 
ttre  taken  to  school  on  the  street  cars  by 
bther  persons,  but  if  they  are  the 
bhildren  of  the  poor  the  city  pays  the  car, 
fare  iust  the  same  and  also  pays  the  car- 
^re  of  the  persons  who  bring  tkem. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  DAY  SCHOOLS  WITH 
THE  SEEING  CHILDREN. 

BY  DR.   FRANK    G.  BRUNER, 
Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Child  Study,    Chicago. 

In  the  care  of  the  blind  we  have  happily  gotten 
beyond  the  stage  of  sentimentality.  Although, 
cniy  a  little  moic  than  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury (in  1831)  has  elapsed  since  anyone  thought 
it  worth  while  to  attempt  seriously  to  educate  the 
blind,  in  such  ways  as  to  make  them  self  helpful, 
the  training  of  this  class  has  now  very  generally 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  course.  Not  more  than 
three  of  our  states  are  without  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  the  practice  invariably 
is  to  prepare  these  unfortunates  for  active  social 
and  economic  living. 

It  is  just  ten  years  ago  that  the  first  day  school 
for  the  blind  was  established,  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  records  go.  These  were  started  in  Chicago 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Curtis,  himself  blind, 
who  is  now  in  charge.  At  the  beginning  three 
centers  were  opened,  one  at  the  Felsenthal 
school,  one  in  connection  with  the  Adams  school 
and  one  in  the  Clarke.  The  past  year  there  has 
been  opened  an  additional  center  at  the  John 
school.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  four  classes 
Is  forty-six,  or  an  average  enrollment  of  twelve 
pupils  per  center. 

For  eight  years  Chicago  was  the  only  munici- 
pality in  which  the  experiment  of  educating  the 
blind  with  the  seeing,  was  tried.  But  two  years 
ago  Milwaukee  opened  three  classes.  Last  year 
(1909)  Cleveland  opened  two  centers  and  New 
York  five  (5).  The  work  in  Milwaukee,  Cleve- 
land, and  New  York  was  very  largely  patterned 
after  that  which  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  carrying  on 
with  his  classes  in  Chicago. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  two  conditions  can  be 

satisfied   that  of   no    greater   cost   and   that  of  as 

effective  training,  day   schools  for  the  blind  are  in 

every  way  to  be  preferred  to  institutions  for  most 

i;hildren,  that  is  for  children  who  have  homes  and 


for  those  in  the  larger  cities  where  a  sufficient 
number  can  be  congregated  to  justify  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  class.  Thus  is  obviated  the  drear- 
iness of  institutional  life,  the  separation  of  child- 
ren from  the  solicitious  care  of  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  social  issolation  tending;  to  unfit 
■children  for  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
work  a  day  world,  when  they  are  let  out  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  the  retiring  mental  attitude 
which  dampens  the  ardour  and  aggressiveness  of 
those  who  have  been  subjected  to  an  artificial  en- 
vironment for  any  considerable  time. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  day  schools  is  for  the 
children  to  do  all  of  their  recitation  w^ork  in  the 
classes  with  their  seeing  companions.  They  are 
separated  only  for  purposes  of  study  into  a  room 
by  themselves  where  the  younger  ones  are  taught 
Braille  and  the  older  ones  are  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons  this  being  particularly 
necessary  in  history,  map  work  and  numbers. 
The  blind  experience  no  difficulty  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  seeing  in  class  work.  They  recite  as 
well  and  as  quickly  and  require  no  special  atten- 
tion whatever  from  teachers  or  fellow  pupils. 
They  are  in  every  respect  one  of  the  class.  In- 
deed when  it  comes  to  grading  they  rate  as  highly 
for  their  respective  ages  as  do  children  who  see. 

As  regards  per  capita  cost,  taking  everything 
into  account  in  Chicago  the  figure  is  about  $180 ; 
in  New  York  about  the  same;  Milwaukee,  $200. 
The  per  capita  cost  at  Perkins  Institute,  Boston, 
is  $270,  and  at  the  IlHnois  state  Institution, 
$250. 
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DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN  \ 

M^yWHAVE  CLASSES 

|>^J5p:efy  ;|l3?M^h  the  efforts  ol  May 
IIj6.ii^s^lng-  the  Board  of  Education 
likely  at  its  next  meeting  to  decide  uj 
on  the  establishment  of  five  classes  ic 
defective  children,  at  least  one  of  whic 
v\all  be  dev-oted  to  children  who  ai 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  mayor  Ivd 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get  tli 
board  to  establish  classes  of  this  kin< 
and  has  been  particularly  interested  i 
the  class  for  th^'g  deaf,  dumb  and  blin( 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Addison  I 
Poland  has  also  indorsed  the  idea,  th 
result  being-  that  the  teachers'  commii 
tee  of  the  board  at  its  meeting  la^ 
night  recommended  that  i^uch  ciasse 
be  established.  The  matter  will  com| 
up  for  final  action  at  the  next  meetin 
of  the  board,  and  as  the  committee' 
recommendation  is  usually  favorabl 
acted  upon  It  is  very  likely  that  whe: 
the  schools  open  in  the  fall  there  will  b 
provision  for  children  Vv-ho  have  beei 
unable  to  receive  instruction  in  th 
past. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  th^ 
classes  for  the  defective  children  wil 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,OOO^jj5jitt 
an  additional  $2,500  for  a  spe^giiffclas: 
for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blijpifr 

It  was  further  recoM)!?nended  by  the 
committee  that  the  Classes  be  estab- 
lished at  Lafayette  Street,  Chestnut 
Street.  Burnett  Street  and  College 
Place  schools,  two  classes>  to  be  formed 
at  the  latter  school.  J 

The  committee  also  gav^'  permission 
to  form  a  shade  tree  protectors'  league 
among  the  school  children,  under  the: 
direction  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commis- 
sion. The  work  of  the  league  will  be 
done  after  school  hours. 

The  matter  of  a  centrally  located! 
school  clinic  was  laid  over,  i 
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I  [AND  FARMER  USES  FINGERS 
HM^     to  SEE  HI S  GROWING  PLANTS 


(Copyright,   Underwood  &   Underwood,    New  York) 

Gotham  Boy  Gardener. 

This  New  York  city  youngster  is  stone  blind,  but  he  is  having-  the 
time  of  his  life  this  summer,  not  only  using  his  fingers  to  "see"  real 
growing  plants,  but  actually  making  them  grow  for  himself,  in  one  of 
the  garden  plots  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Park  vacation  school.  His 
teacher  (shown  just  beyond  him)  says  he  is  a  very  Intelligent  lad. 
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MASSES  JR  DEFECTIVES 

NewarlTrrovides  Education  for 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 

Five  Special   Classes   Will    Be  Opened 

In       September — School      Clinic 

Under  Consideration. 

Provision    is    beifng    made    by    the 
Board  ol  Education  of  Newark  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  its  deaf,  dumb 
a  lid  blind  children.  Five  special  class- 
es will  be  x)pened  in  the  fall.  The  de- 
fective classes   are   to   be   established 
in    the    Burnet    street,    tne    Lafayette 
street  and  the  Chestnut  street  schools, 
I  and  two  at  College  place.    The  location 
j  of  the  class  for  the  blind  has  not  yet 
j  been  fixed. 

j  No  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
I  es'tablishing  open-air  classes  for  chil- 
I  dren  suffering  with  tuberculosis  or  for 
those  disposed  to  the  disease.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  George  J.  Holmes  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  clinic 
where  physicians  may  study  the  dis- 
eases o^'  children  under  better  condi- 
tions than  are  now  possible  is  being 
considered  by  a  special  committee 
composed  of  President  Guild,  City  Su- 
perintendent Poland  and  Dr.  Holmes, 
^supervisor  of  medical  inspection. 
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Dt^f 4 Mi^Jf^ I nd   School   Board    Meet^ 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  will  hold 
a  meeting-  with  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  S.  C.  Schulz,  at  the, 
capitol  Friday  afternoon.  Matters;  of| 
interest  will  be  discussed  and  the  ques-l 
tlon  of  allowing-  persons  over  21  to  at-l 
tend  the  -schaols  will  be  taken  up. 
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PREPARING  TO  BECm 
DEFECIVESV  TRAINING 


Boa,v&^clkM6xLcetuon  is  completing 

^_ai»^|orjih|i|jfiOT  for  defectives  whlcli 
wlll''bl*^*''xwgunIZTO  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools,  Septem- 
ber 12.  A  number  of  teachers  have  been, 
taking  a  course  of  training-  in  the  school 
for  feeble-minded  children  at  Vlneland 
to  fit  them  to  instruct  the  sub-normal 
pi^llfl  of  this  city. 

From  among  these  will  be  appointed 
I  next  week  a  head  teacher  and  rour  as- 
sistants to  have  this  work  In  charge.  The 
i  location  of  these  classes  will  not  be  de- 
termined until  the  census  of  defective 
lohlldrecQ  Is  finished  and  the  points  coa- 
venlent  tor  the  greatest  nuinbers  decided 
upon. 

j  In  arranging  classes  for  tl^bihj|U'Whtoh 
I  will  be  opened  early  in  gHM^f'Schom  year, 
j  those  in  charge  of  similar  classes  in  the 
New  York  schools  are  being  consulted, 
I  as  there  the  experimental  stage  has  been 
j  Buccessf  ully  passed.  Suggestions  have 
also  been  asked  for  from  the  N^j?^  York 
S tafaa^ Ass ooiation  for  the  Blind,  ctassea 
for  TB8f'''%ISlMI-**ftll^  We '  'also    beinffi 

planned  by  tj^^oaard.  jr 
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School   Board   Has   Project   for   Feeding 

Deaf   and  Blind   Pupils   on 

State  Fttu^, 

a.^  resolution  introduced  at  the 
m^etift^ntofji tJ»j»chool  board  Tuesday 
nightlfs  ^d|»p*€crfpupils  of  the  school  for  i 
the  Jleaf  and  tnose  wno  attend  the , 
school  for  the  blind,  will  hereafter  be 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  the 
same  as  is  now  done  with  the  pupils  at- 
tending the  school  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren. 

The  resolution,  presented  by  Mrs.  Vic- 
tor Berger,  reads: 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Wisconsin  pays 
a  certain  sum  per  annum  for  every  pupil 
attending  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the 
school  for  the  blind,  which  sum  may  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  these  deficient ; 
children  as  the  school  board  sees  fit,  and 

Whereas,   these  deaf  and  blind  children  | 
come  from  all   pa.rts  of  the  city  and  live 
too   far  removed  from   their  homes  to  go 
from  school  to  lunch,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  pupils  attending  the 
above  mentioned  schools  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  warm  lunch  at  noon  such  as 
is  provided  bj-  the  school  board  for  the 
exceptional  cliildren  and  that  the  expense 
for  this  lunch  be  borne  by  the  funds 
furnished  by  the  state  for  these  children. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
council  finance  committee.  j 
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I  A  Denver  paper  has  the  following  to  say  regard- 

ing the  public  schools  of  Denver: — 

''Exactly  41,546  defective  children  are  in  the 
public  schools  of  Denver.  That  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  who  has  completed  ta- 
bulations of  the  children  who  are  mentally,  physical 
or  morally  defective.     The  totals  are  based  on  figures 

I  which  tha  teachers  have  been  sending  to  Mrs.  Cook 

:  for  more  than  siq  months.  The  examination  of  the 
students  was  made  in  the  last  school  year,  but  al- 

;  most  identical  conditions  are  said  to  prevail  at  this 
time. 

Of  92,472  children  examined  26,978  were"  found 

'  to  have  defective  sight.  There  were  8,045  who  were 
suffering  from  defective  breathing:  6,155  from  de- 
fective hearing,  and  3,071  from  mental  defects. 

State  officers  express  the  opinion  that  the  teach- 
ers may  have  fallen  into  error  regarding  the  number 
of  alleged  defectives.  They  say  it  is  probable  that 
some  errors  have  been  made.  A  more  thorough  ex- 
amination of  all  children  has  been  ordered,  but  it 
will  be  several  months  befor  the  reports  are  com- 
pleted. 
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District  Superintendent  Setli  Stewart  of 
Long  Island  City  and  Newtown  is  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  forming  of 
classes  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children  who  live  in  those  districts  and 
which  will  be  established  at  Public 
School    No.    89,    Elmhurst. 

These  classes  are  necessary,  Siiperin- 
tendent  Stewart  states,  for  when  the 
children  are  together  they  can  receive 
better  instruction.  There  are  thirty  deaf 
iwid  dumb  children  and  fifteen  blind  chil- 
dren  in   the   schools    in   his  district. 
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EXPECT  LIVELY  TIME. 
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School  Board  Will  Wrestle  with  Noon- 
day  LuncL  Fund   and  T*avy 
^^/»ifiJ?-it;tures. 

evening's  session  of  the  school 
board,  Mrs.  Victor  K  Berger's  resolution 
to  appropriate  money  for  noonday  lunch- 
es for  deaf  and  blind  cJiJWl*<9n  will  be 
taken  up.  ^vr-*'*'^ 

An  interesting  session  is  expected,  as 
Socialist  members  will  show  their 
strength  in  the  board  in  the  attempt  to 
refuse  permission  to  the  government  to 
show  navy  life  pictures  in  public  school 
halls.  Non-Socialist  directors  favor  the 
exhibition." 

Director  W.  L.  Pieplow  will  present 
minority  report. 
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^Wfil    visit     the  ^Prospect     i 
•hd^lygto  decidlupon  just 


The  Committee  on  Bullding-a^  Grounds 
lend  Supplies  of  the  Board  of  Education 
V(»tf|    visit     the  ^Prospect    avenue    school 

what  changes 
into  Newark's 
firBt  so-MTll^  fresh  air  school.  It  will 
not  take  long  to  complete  the  altera- 
tions, for  they  will  consist  chiefly  In  so 
altering;  the  claes-room  walls  that  the 
outside  air  will  flow  freely  through  them 
•xcer-t  on  days  of  the  most  Inclement 
character. 

Th«  first  claas  for  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren   will    be    opened    this    week    In    th»; 
Chestnut  street  "school.      An  experienced  hj, 
teacher  of  deaf  mutes  has  been  engaged,  \ 
and  nearly  everything  Is  Jn  readiness  for 
the  b<?glnnlng.      The  first  class  for  blind_ 
children,    exclusively,    will«»te«»w«pwW!!P*RP 
the  Washington  street  building  within  a 
"^tf^^'  or    ib.      The    five    classes    for   de- 
fective   children,    recently    established    ln| 
different   parts    of   the   city,    are   now   Jj^ 
full  operation  and  with  good  attendan^ 
lit  each.  w 
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FOR      DEAF     AND      BLIND 


Hetl^ds    of    Teaching    Are    Shown 
Vith  Liying  Illus^jrations  of 
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Five  blind  f upife,  four  subnormal  chil- 
dren and  a  deaf  girl  were  used  as  living 
ilustrations  of  the  work  in  the  special 
education  section  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  association  convention,  in  Re- 
h6it„/al  hall,  Auditorium,  Thursday  aft- 
er ^•ot^  '.  t 

Miss  Gary  B.  Levy,  principal  of  the 
Day  SchOQl  for  the  Blind,  Milwaukee, 
conducted  the  work  of  exhibition  of  the 
blind  pupils,  showing  how  they  read  and 
do  arithmetical  work,  also  their  work  on 
typewriters,  both  the  ordinary  machine 
and  the  I'aised  letter  machine.  A  little 
girl,  6  years  old,  read  short  sentences  be- 
fore the  big  audience. 

Miss  Katherine  Fulton,  principal  of  the 
Rice  Lake  School  for  the  Deaf,  demon- 
strated Avhat  three  years  had  done  for 
,Sarah  Droock,    a  pupil. 

Following  an  address  by  Dr.  William  T. 
Healy,  director  Psychopathic  institute, 
Chicago,  on  "Methods  of  Examination  for 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  a  Child  in 
Need  of  Special  Education,"  four  children 
of  the  Mihvaukee  School  for  Subnormal 
^Children  were  used  as  illustrations  before 
the  meeting  during  a  discussion  by  Miss 

C.  Elizabeth  Haisler,  principal. 

"The  Day  School  Plan  of  Educating  the 
Blind"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 

D.  O.  Hibbard,  Racine,  which  was  later 
discussed  by  W.  J.  Pollock,  principal 
Twentieth  District  School  No.  1,  Mil- 
waukee. 
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CLASSES  FULL 
N  MECHANICS 
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B®ard^r  Educati@i's  Expcri- 

meet  is  Teaching  After 

School  Successful. 


WORK  AIOHG  THE  DEFECTIVES 


Success  has  attended  the  experiment, 
undertaken  early  this  year  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  holdii^g  special  classes  m 
elementary  mechanics.  A  report  to  this 
effect  was  submitted  last  night  to  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  and  Educa- 
tional Supplies,  by  Eli  Pickwick,  -super- 
visor of  manual  training. 

Mr.  Pickwick  stated  that  after-school 
classes  are  now  being  held  at  eleven 
manual  training  centres,  and  all  are  show- 
ing satisfactory  progress.  In  every  in- 
*slAnce,  he  reported,  the  classes  are  full, 
a|(nd  in  some  cases  there  are  waiting  lists 
df  considerable  length. 

The  supervisor  explained  that  attend-^ 
ance  at  these  classes  is  voluntary,  and 
that  the  instructors  give  their  servicts 
without  pay.  The  classes  are  formed  on 
the  club  plan,  boVs  and  girls  banding  to- 
gether, as  their  tastes  attract  them,  for 
particular  studies.  Among  the  subjects 
taught  are  wireless  telegraphy,  printing 
press  work,  brass  and  copper,  furniture 
and  furnishings,  electric  telegraph,  elec- 
tricity, motor  boats  and  transportation. 
The  committee  approved  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuing these  classes. 

City  Superintendent  Poland  was  di- 
rected, in  conjunction  with  Principal 
Thomas  F.  Kennedy,  to  prepare  a  course 
of  study  for  the  East  Side  High  School. 
It  Is  to  be  ready  for  action  by  the  com- 
mittee at  Its  next  meeting.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  given  permission  to  visit  similar 
schools  in  other  cities  in  search  of  ideas 
that  may  assist  in  the  formation  of  a 
course  of  Instruction  for  the  new  school. 

Dr.  Poland  reported  ,that  the  class  for 
deaf  and  dumb  children  has  been  opened 
and  is  in  operation,  with  every  Indication 
of  proving  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  city's 


educational  system,  fhere  are  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  which  is  the  maximum 
number  for  successful  instruction.  Dr. 
Poland  stated  that  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  this 
city  to  justify  the  formation  of  five  addi- 
tional classes. 

The  class  for  blind  children,  Dr.  Poland 
stated,  is  in  prd&mmm^mr^amizsition.  The 
c6mmittee  voted  favorably  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Grace  L.  Wright  as  in- 
istructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  class  at  a 
salary  of  $1,400  a  year,  and  of  Miss  Janet 
G.  Patterson  as  instructor  of  the  class  for 
blind  children,  at  $1,300  a  year. 

A  report  was  received  from  Miss  Eva 
E.  Struble  and  Miss  Mabel  J.  Chase,  su- 
pervisors of  drawing,  relative  to  their  a,t- 
tendance  last  week  at  the  sessions  of  the. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education.  This  organization  is  composed 
principally  of  business  men,  manufac- 
turers and  others  who  are  interested  In 
the  practical  side  of  industrial  education. 

Because  of  ill  health,  Hoyt  H.  Tucker 
resigned  as  principal  of  the  Central  Even- 

ig  High  School.    Dr.  Sarah  M.  Edwards, 

'ho    has    been    instructor    of    a    class    in 

(ractical    nursing  at   the   Franklin   Even- 

\g  High  School,   also  resigned. 

Randall  D.  Warden,  director  of  physical 
Iraining,  stated  that  the  recreation  cen- 
[res  which  are  maintained  after  the  close 
»f  the  regular  school  sessions  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent,  in  some  instances,  that 
iliero  are  too  many  children  for  one 
teacher  to  direct.  He  said  that  at  the 
pentres  at  Bergen  street,  Elliot  street, 
Hamburg  place  and  South  Eighth  street 
the  classes  exceed  125  members.  He  ad- 
v'ised  that"in  these  centres  the  classes  be 
ncreased  to  two  each  and  sessions  be 
leld   twice  a   week.     The  committee   con- 

urred  in  the  recommendations. 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  adopted  on 
<:he  death  of  Miss  Agnes  Kitchell,  princi- 
pal of  the  Webster  Street  School.  ^ 
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TO  SHED  LIGHT  IN  DARK  MINDS 


Qais  for  Bliad  Popils  to  Be  Sttrted  in  WashiflgtoB  Street 
School  Next  Week-News  of  Educational  World. 


Newark  will  begrln  teaching  blind  chil- 
dren In  the  public  schools  next  Monday, 
or  a  few  days  later.     A  special  class  for 
pupils  so  afflicted  will  be  formed  in  the  , 
Washington    Street    School,    and    will    be  , 
taught  by   Miss  Janet   G.   Paterson,   for-  ! 
merly  of  QuIncy,  Mass.  ! 

In  assumlngr  this  pathetic  duty  toward 
its  blind  little  ones,  Newark  takes  Its 
pl£w;e  as  the  fifth  city  of  the  United  States 
to  form  such  a  class,  the  others  being 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland  end  Ra- 
eine.  Wis, 

Miss  Paterson  brings  to  her  work  er- 
perlence  gained  In  teaching  in  the  scnool 
for  the  blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and  in 
the  Perkins  Institute,    Boston. 

Before  adopting  this  special  teaching 
Miss  Paterson  took  a  full  course  in  prep- 
aration for  regular  public  school  work, 
graduating  from  the  High  School  at 
QuIncy  and  from  the  Normal  School  at 
Brldgewater,  Mass.,  and  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire. 

In  talking  of  her  work  recently.  Miss 
Paterson  said  every  effort  was  made  to 
give  the  blind  pupils  the  same  course  of 
study  as  that  arranged  for  other  children, 
the  one  necessary  distinction  being  that 
In  these  special  classes  much  must  be 
taught  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

Many  elaborate  yet  practical  devices 
have  been  perfected  to  aid  in  this  instruc- 
tion, and  have  been  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  class  at  Washington  Street 
School.  Among  these  special  appliances 
are  "slates"  upon  which  Braille  type  may 
be  embossed  with  a  stylus  in  place  of  a 
pencil.  These  "slates"  are  so  only  in 
name,  being  made  of  thin  boards,  crossed 
by  two  strips  of  brass,  between  which  a 
sheet  of  paper  Is  placed.  One  of  the  brass 
bands  has  perforations,  through  which 
the  points  composing  the  Braille  signs 
may  be  made  on  the  paper  with  the 
stylus.  Wlien  one  line  is  completed  the 
brass  band  is  slipped  along.  The  writing 
Is  done  from  right  to  left,  but  read  from 
left  to  right.  ' 


f^^XnotheF^evJoeTs  a'^suBstitutefbr  draw- 
ing,  applied  to  map  drawing,  and  used 
also  in  teaching-  geometrical  forms.  This 
Is  a  otushion,  usually  stuffed  with  excel- 
sior, upon  which  pupils  are  taught  to 
trace  the  desired  lines  by  means  of  tacks. 
It  is  asserted  that  actually  making  these 
lines  Impresses  them  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  more  deeply  than  feeling  grooved 
or  embossed  designs  prepared  by  others. 
There  is  also  another  form  of  slate  than 
that  used  for  writing.  It  is  known  as  the 
Taylor  octagonal  slate,  and  is  used  in  the 
Btudy  of  arithmetic.  On  it  little  metal 
dies  are  placed  in  depressions,  and  many 
different  combinations  tq&y  be  made  per- 
mitting the  pupil  to  learn  various  meth- 
ods of  calculating.  These  are  not  con- 
stantly In  use,  as  it  is  thought  better  to 
let  most  of  the  processes  be  purely  men- 
tal, as  more  developing  to  the  mind  than 
dependence  on  mechanical  means.  These 
carefully  planned  adaptations  enable 
blind  pupils  to  cover  the  full  course  of 
study  of  the  public  schools. 
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i^IND  CHILDRCN  "SEE" 
HIPPODROME  SHOW 

200  LITTLE  GUCST5 , 
ENJOY    EVEPY    NJ 


More  than  .wo  hundred  hlind  children 
ttended  the  matinee  at  the  Hippodrome 
jesterday  as  guests  of  Lee  Shubert.  Each 
ras  accompanied  by  a  teacher  or.  an- 
ther child  Tv-ho  could  see  what  was  go- 
hg  on. 

■  The  sightless  little  ones  beamed  with 
miles  as  they  were  told  each  moment 
i«rhat  was  taking  place  on  the  siage.  They 
had  come  from  the  various  asylums  and' 
the  public  schools,  to  which  a  general  in- 
vitation had  been  sent,  and  for  days  they 
had  been  told  exactly  what  was  to  hap- 
.pen  on  the  stage  and  the  order  of  the 
'.acts. 

"Here  is  where  the  bear  appears,"  or, 
"This  is  the  tstorm  scene,"  would  be  whis- 
pered to^  them^  They  knew  what  it 
meant,  and  they  enjoyed'  it.  ^.       . 

■  In  the  scene  from  "The  International 
Cup"  the  first  strains  are  those  of  the 
kvTational  Anthem,  and  in  an  instant  every 
blind  child  in  the  house  was  on  his  or  her 

•  Miss  Gertrude  Bingham,  superintendent 
of  blind  children  of  the  public  schools  of 
New  York,  was  in  charge  of  the  little 
guests. 
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